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** Duncan^ Cicero it wdl known as an elegant tiandatioQ of 
want than ordinary merit.**— Monthly Rbtxbw 
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ORATION X.-^FOR MARCUS CGELIOS 



^ , ARGUUENT. 

IfAKcui Cauor was a yoaog gentleman of ^nettiian rank, of a fiiw 
(enins, and great accomplishments, trained under tlie discipline of 
Cicero bimaeir; to wbose care be -was committed by his father, on lUa 
first introdnclion into the foram— Before he was of age to hold any 
magistracy^ he had distinguished himself by two public lmp«ach> 
raents ; the one, of C. Antonius, Cicero's colleagne in the consulship, 
tot conspiring against the state ; the other, of L. Atratlnus, for bribery 
and corruption-^tratinus's son revenged his father's quarrel, and 
accused CgdUus of public Tiolence,of being the firiend of Catiline, of 
being concerned in the assassination of Dion, the chief of the Alexan- 
drian embassy, of an attempt to poison Clodia, the sister of Clodius, a 
lady 61 an infamous character, and of several other Crimea— Coelius 
had been Clodia'a gallant, aDd her resentment for his slighting her 
favours was the real source of ajl his trouble— In this oration, which 
was made A. U. C. 097, and the flfly-first of Cicero's age, he is da- 
fended by Cicero, and was acquitted. 



If it should happen, my lords, that Ihere is any 
one present who is unacquainted with our laws, our 
judicial proceedings, and the forms of our courts, it 
must certainly be matter of surprise to such a per- 
son, what can render this cause of so very heinous 
a nature that it alone should be tried on festival 
days, during the celebration of public sports, and a 
total suspension of business in the forum ; and he 
will undoubtedly conclude that the accused is 
charged with crimes of so atrocious a nature, that 
not to inquire into them would be to overturn the 
state. When this person shall be told that there is 
a law for bringing to trial on any day such seditious 
;A8 
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CICERO. 

and profligate citizens as have in arms beset the 
senate, offered violence to the magistrates, or made 
an attack on the commonwealth, he may still, with* 
out disapproving the law, desire to know what crime 
it is that is trying. And when he is informed that 
there is no crime depending, no audacious enter- 
prise, no act of violence, but that a young man of 
distinguished genius, application, and interest is 
accused by one whose father has been for some 
time past, and is at this present time, under prose- 
cution* at his instance ; that he is attacked by th^ 
power of a base woman : he will not blame the piety 
of Atratinus, will think that a check ought to be 
given to female wickedness, and will look on yours 
as a laborious office, who, even during a season of 
general festivity, can have no relaxation. If, my 
lords, you consider this whole cause attentively, and 
form a proper judgment concerning it, you must 
conclude that no one would have been an accuser 
in it but by constraint ; nor, if he had, would have 
entertained any hopes of success, but from the intol- 
erable humour and tiirious resentment of some other 
person. But I pardon Atratinus, who is a young 
man of great humanity and virtue ; my friend ; and 
may plead piety, necessity, or age, in his excuse. 
If he accused Coelius voluntarily, I impute it to filial 
piety ; if by command, id necessity ; if from hopes 
of success, to youth. The other accusers must not 
only not be pardoned, but they must be opposed 
vigorously. 

Now, my lords, the youth of Ccelius seems to me 
to require that I open my defence by replying to 
what his accusers have advanved in Order to stain 
his character, to detract from, and deprive him of 
his dignity. His father is differently represented ; 
either as not making a genteel figure in life, or as 

* CiBliaf hful sotiM time before impeached L. Atntiniu, the Hither, Ibr 
triberv, of whieb be wa« aoqwlted; and had dow brought him to » 
veond trial. 
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ORATION X. ^FOR KARCUS C<ELIU8. 7 

being disrespectfully treated by his son. As to the 
figure his father makes, I need say nothing; old 
Coelius himself, to suok as know him, and are ad- 
Tanced in years, without opening his mouth, is a 
■ sufficient- reply. With regard to those who have 
had but few opportunities of knowing him, as his 
years have long since obliged him to leave off com-' 
ing to the forum, let such know, that whatever dig^ 
nity the character of a Roman knight can admit of, 
and surely it can admit of the greatest, has ever 
been thought to be displayed by M. CkBlius in its 
highest lustre, and is still, not only by his own rela- 
tions, but by all who have had occasion to know 
him. That Coelius is the son of a Romah knight 
should never have been urged by the prosecutor as 
an accusation, when you, my lords, were on the 
beiich, or I at the bar. As to what you have alleged 
in regard to his piety, we may indeed give our opin- 
ion, but it belongs surely to his parents to determine 
concerning it. What our sentiments are, you will 
hear from the evidences on oath ; what those of his 
parents are, is evident from the tears and inexpressi- 
ble sorrow of his mother, from that air of dejection 
in the countenance of his fkther, and that mourning 
habit wherein ;^ou see him appear. It is further 
objected that this young man is not agreeable to his 
fellow-citizens: in regard to this, the inhabitants bf 
Puteoli never bestowed greater honours on any one 
when present than they have on M. Coelius when 
absent; they have, in his absence, enrolled him into 
their highest order,* and conferred on him, unasked, 
what they have denied to the solicitations of many ; 
they have likewise sent to this trial persons of the 
greatest distinction, both' senators and Roman 

* The municiiria were commonly corporatims, or enfhtnchised places,, 
where tbe natives were allowed |he use or tbeir old laws and constiia- 
ttons, and at the same time honohred with the privilege or Roman citi- 
sens. They had a little senate, which they called court, and the senators 
were ealled decurions. It was into this order CcbUos is liere said to 
tere been eoroUed. 
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8 CICERO. 

knights, with the strongest and fullest recommenda- 
tions* Methinks T have now laid the ground-work 
of my defence, and a strong one it is, if it rests on 
the judgment of those with whom Coelius is most 
intimately connected. Nor could his age have suffi- 
ciently recommended him to your favourable regards; 
had he fallen under the displeasure not only of such 
a father, but of so worthy and illustrious a corpo- 
ration. 

To return to myself: from this source it is that 
my reputation flows : my labours at the bar, and the 
course of life in which I am en^^ed, have diffused 
themselves wider among mankind in consequence 
of the praises and judgment of my friends./' As to 
what is urged against him by all his accusers in 
regard to chastity, supported indeed, not by facts, but 
mere assertions and slander, Coelius will never feel 
it so sensibly as to regret that he was not formed 
ugly by nature ; for such scandal is common against 
aU who have been distinguished in their youth by a 
prraceful air and a genteel figure. But to scandalize 
IS one thing, and to accuse aifbther. An accusation 
requires a crime, and this crime must be fixed ; it 
must mark out the person, be proved by arguments, 
and confirmed by evidences: scandalizing has no- 
thing in view but contumely ; which, if it is urged 
with petulance, becomes abuse ; if pleasantly, polite 
raillery., I was indeed surprised, and not a little 
concerned, that this part of the accusation should 
chiefly fall to Atratinus ; for it was not a part that 
became him, nor was it proper for his age , and, as 
you might have observed, the modetsty of the worthy 
youth would not allow him to treat a subject of so 
indelicate a nature. I wish some of you veterans 
had undertaken this province, I should then have 
given a check to that wantonness of scandalizing 
with more strength and freedom, and more in my 
usual way : with you, Atraiinus, I shall deal more 
•oftly, both because your modesty is a restraint on 
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OBATION X.— TOR XARCUS COELIUS. 9 

me, and because I think it my duty to preserve my 
friendship for you and your father. Thus much, 
however, I would put you in mind of; in the first 
place, to entertain a just sense of your own real 
character, an^ to keep as great a distance from all 
indecent freedom of speech as you do from every 
thing that is base and indecent in action: and, in 
the next place, never to charge another with what 
would make yourself blush, were you charged with 
it unjustly : for who is^ there that may not tread the 
path of scandal ? who that may not, with what 
petulance he pleases, scandalize such youth ; and, 
now blameless soever, make it in some measure 
appear guilty 1 But the blame of what part you 
have in this accusation must fall on t^ose who im- 
posed it on you : to the praise of your modesty be 
It said, that we saw you speak with reluctance ; and 
to that of your genius, that you spoke with elegance 
and politeness. 

/ There is, however, a short answer to all this : for 
'as long as the age of Coelius exposed him to such 
suspicions, it was guarded first by his own modesty, 
and then by the vigilance and instruction of his 
father, who, as soon as he gave him the manly gown 
(I shall sav nothing here of myself; my char- 
acter is submitted to you; but this I will say), 
brought him directly to me.* No one saw this 
M. Coelius inthat bloom of life, but either in com- 
pany with his father or with me, or in the chaste 

* or all people, the Romans were tbe most exact and careflil in the 
edncation of their children. When young gentlemen had finished the 
course or their puerile studies, it was the enstom to change tbe habit of 
the boy for what they called '* tbe manly gown ;** on this occasion they 
vere introduced into the forum with much solemnity, attended by all the 
friends and dependants of the fomily ; and, after divine rites performed 
in tbe capitol, were committed to the special care of some eminent 8ena> 
tor, distinguished for his eloquence or knowledge of the laws, to be in- 
■cmcted by him in the condur4 of civil afikirs, and to fbrm tltemselTes 
hy his example for useftil. members aiid magistrates of tbe repubiie. 
Tlias Coelius was placed under the care of Cicero, who had himself, as 
We are told in his piece on Friendship, been placed under that of Se»> 
vols, Uie piliieiiMa lawyer, as well as stataraian, of that age. 
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10 VICKRO. 

house of M. Crassus, where he was instnicted in 
the most liberal arts^^^s to the familiarity with 
Catiline which is obj^ted to Coelius, there is not 
the least ground for such a suspicion. When he was 
a lad, you know that Catiline stood with me for the 
consulship : if at that time he ever kept him com- 
pany, or if ever he left me (though many worthy 
youpfi^ men were attached to that wicked and aban- 
doned fellow), then let him be thoucfht to have been 
too familiar with Catiline. We know, however, 
that he was afterward among the friends of Cati- 
line, and saw him among them. Who denies it I 
But I am only defending that period of life, which 
of itself is naturally weak, and liable to be infected 
by the vices of others. During my pretorship he 
was constantly with me, and did not know Catiline, 
who was then pretor in Africa. The year following, 
Catiline was tried for extortion ; Coelius was with 
me, and did not even appear in court for him as a 
friend. The year after, I stood for the consulship ; 
80 did Catiline : Coelius was never seen with him ; 
from me he never departed. 

Having therefore frequented the forum for so many 
years without suspicion, without infamy, he attached 
himself to Catiline, who stood again for the consul- 
ship. How long then do you think that youth is to 
be watched ? A year was formerly allowed us to 
learn to keep the arm within the gown, and to per- 
form our exercises and diversions in the field of 
Mars in our tunics. The same discipline was ob- 
served in the camp and in all military operations, 
when we began to carry arms. During that period, 
no one could avoid real infamy, whatever care was 
taken of him by his friends, who had not a decency 
and gravity of behaviour to defend his character, 
and, together with the advantages of private insti- 
tution, a kind of natural bias to virtue. But who* 
ever passed this early part of life with honour and 
without reproach, when he grew up, and lived as a 
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: ORATION X ^rOR MARCUS OEUVS. 11 

man among men, no reflections were ever heard 
against his reputation or chastity. Coelius favoured 
Catiline, after frequenting the forum for several 
years : why, this was no more than what many others 
did of every rank and of every age ; for Catiline, as 
I suppose you remember, had many sketches, though 
not finished pictures, of the greatest virtues: be 
was familiar with many profligate fellows, and yet 
affected tq be devoted to men of the greatest worth. 
His house furnished out severalH;emptations to lewd- 
ness, and at the same time several incentives to 
labour and industry: it was a scene of vicious 
pleasures, and at the same time a school of martial 
exercises. Nor dol believe there was ever such a 
monster on ^arth, compdjudded of inclinations and 
passions so very different, and so repugnant to each 
other. 

Who was ever more agreeable at one time to the 
most illustrious citizens! Who more intimate at 
another with the most infamous! At one time, 
what citizen had better principles ! And y^ who a 
folder enemy to Rome ! Who more intemperate in 
pleasure ! Who more patient in labour ! Who more 
rapacious in plundering 1 Who more extravagant in 
squandering \ If et, this man, my lords, had a surprising 
faculty of engaging many to his friendship, and fixing 
them by his observance : sharing with all of them 
whatever he had, servjng them with his money, his 
Interest, his labour, and, if occasion required, by the 
most daring acts of wickedness; fashioning his 
nature according to his purposes, bending and turn 
ing it every way at pleasure ; living with the morose, 
severely ; with the free, nierrily ; with the aged, 
gravely ; with the young, cheerfully; with the enter- 
prising, audaciously ; with the vicious, luxuriously. 
By such a variety and complication of character, he 
had got together from every country all the profli- 
gate and audacious, and yet preserved the friendship 
of many brave and worthy men by the speciou5 
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12 CICERO. 

fehow of a pretended virtue ; nor could he ever have 
{made so wicked an attempt to destrOy-ettr govern- 
ment, had not the so great enormity of his man^ 
vices had some support from a flexibility and hardi- 
ness of temper. Let that part of the accusation 
then, my lords, be rejected; nor let familiarity with 
Catiline be any more urged as a crime ; for it is 
common to Ccelius with many others, and even some 
very worthy men. There was a time when I my- 
self, I say, when I was almost deceived by him ; 
when he appeared to me a good citizen, an admirer 
of every worthy man, a firm and faithful friend. I 
was not convinced of his crimes till after I saw 
|them ; nor did I suspect them before I had felt them. 
If Ccelius made one of the great number of his 
Tiends, he has more reason to regret his mistake, 
^ I sometimes do mine in regard to the same person, 
|han to dread being charged with being the friend 
of Catiline. 

Thus from bringing a scandalous accusation of an 
intrigue against Coelius, you have proceeded to load 
him with the odium of bemg engaged in a conspiracy: 
for you have alleged, though not without hesitation, 
and in a superficial manner, that because he was the 
friend, he was therefore the accomplice, of Catiline: 
an accusation on which not only no crime could be 
founded, but scarce could the eloquent youth talk 
coherently when he urged it. Why all this fiiry in 
Ccelius? Whence this foul stain in his character 
and disposition, or distress in bis circumstances and 
fortune? To add no more, where did Ccelius ever 
lie under such a suspicion ? But I spend too much 
time in a matter so very evident : thus much, how- 
ever, I will add, that if Coelius had been engaged in 
that conspiracy, nay, if he had not held it in the 
utmost abhorrence, he would never have thought of 
recommending himself in his youth, by bearing a 
part in impeaching the conspirators, ^d I know 
not whether I may not return the same answer to 
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ORATION X. FOR MARCUS COBLIirS. 28 

die charge against Ms ambition, and the crimes of 
his companions and associates, now that I am on 
that subject : for if Coelius had brought a stain on 
his own character by plunging so deep into corrup- 
tion, he would never have been so foolish as to 
accuse another of the same practices; nor would 
he have endeavoured to render another suspected 
of what he wished that he himself might always 
have the liberty of'doing; nor would he have twice 
accused another of corruption, if he had thought 
that he himself was once to be tried for it : which, 
though he did both imprudently, and contrary to my 
inclination^ yet such is his temper, that he chooses 
rather to attack the innocence of another than toi 
seem afraid (of his^ own. As to the debts which are 
objected to him^ the expenses for which he is blamed, 
and the books of accounts which are demanded, my 
answer shall be very short. One who is under the 
(direction of his father keeps no books of accoimts: 
as to mohey, he has never borrowed any ; and the 
only article of expense with, which yon charge him 
is his house, for which you say he pays thirty thou- 
sand sesterces a year. Now at last I see that the - 
lH>ase of Clodius is to be sold, a small part of which 
Ccelius rents ^r ten thousand sesterces a year, aff I 
ima^ne : but you, out of a desire of pleasing him, 
have made this lie to serve a present purpose. You 
blame him for taking a separate house from his 
father ; a thing for which at this time of life he is 
far from being blameable. Haying, in a public cause, 
ffained a victory,* to me indeed <Ssagreeable, but to 
Eiinself glorious ; and being of an age to< stand for 
offices, lus father not only allowed but advised him 
to leave his housie ; which being a great way off 
^m the forum, he hired one at a moderate, rent on 

* What is here referced to is C<Bliiis*s impeaebmeBt of Cains AntmiiM. 
CSoero's colleague in the oonsiilaliip, and 4*ftnded ^him, Irat oasi and 
tanishrrt 

Cio. Vol. II.— B 
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14 OICIRO. 

the Palatiam, that he might be nearer our houses, 
and that it might be more convenient for his friends 
to wait on him. 

And here I mav say what the renowned M. Craa- 
sus lately said, when complaining of king Ptolemy's 
erriyal ;• " that never in the Pelian wood — ." I 
might even go on with this poem ; " never then had 
a wandering lady*' given us this trouble ; '* a love- 
sick Medea,'* &c, : tor you will find, my lords, when 
I come to speak on it, I shall prove that this Medeaf 
of the Palatium, and the removal of this young 
gentleman, has been the cause of the evils he has 
suffered, or rather of all that has been alleged againat 
him. Supported then by your wisdom, my lords, I 
am not afraid of what I find, from the words of the 
accusers themselves, to be nothing but fiction and 
contrivance : for they alleged that there will be a 
senator to give evidence that he was beaten by 
€«elius at the election of pontiffs. If such a senator 
appears, I shall ask him, in the first place, why be 
did not immediately bring an action ? In the next 
place, if he chose rather to complain than brine an 
action, why he did it rather at your instigation Uian 
of his own accord V Why he chose to complain ao 
long after the thing happened, and not directly 1 If 
he answers these questions with shrewdness and 
subtlety, I shall then inquire from what source^ this 
senator flows t For if he springs (rom himself, I 
•haU perhaps be moved, as usual; but if he flows, 

* Ptoleaiy, 1dac«f Efypt, beliif driven oat of liis kHifdoow went to 
Bone to b«f help and prociBCtion afainst liis rebel liouamibjeete, who Mat 
deputies aAer bun, to plead their cauae before the senate, and to ezplaiQ 
ttie reasons of their expelling him ; most of whom he contrived to navv 
assassinated on the read befora they rsaehed the city. Biit it was ob- 
jected toCcBlius that he had beaten these deputies at Puteoli ; which part 
of the aecusaticMi, when Craasus, who had defended CkBlins before Cicero, 
was refuting, be complained of Ptolemy's ooming to Rome, as being the 
CMBSte oause of tliis part of the charge. 

t Cicero here means Clodia, whs Tived en the Palatine hiU. H 
bwnorously calls her Medea, because Atratinos, as we read in Fortnu 
nanus, called Ccelius the beautiful Jason 
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ORATION X. FOR MARCUS COBLXUS. ' 15 

Jke a rivulet, from the fountain-head of your accu- 
•ation,* I shall rejoice th^t in a charge so powerAiDy 
ClBpported, there can only one senator he found who 
is willing to oblige you. Neither am I afraid of 
Utat other tribe of night witnesses ; for the accusers 
say they can produce ciifzeos to prove that Coelius 
meddled with their wives, as they were retumii^ 
from supper. They must be persons of great wis- 
dom who dare swt^r to such a fact as this ; since 
they must confess that they did not so much as pro- 
pose a reference for the redress of so great injuries. 
But, my lords, you now understand the whole 
nature of thi8|attack, and when it is made it will be 
incumbent on you to repulse it. Those who accuse 
M. Cceliua are not the per^ns that attack him : the 
darts are thrown at him publicly, but they are fur- 
nfehed in private. Nor do I say this with a view to 
bring aQ odium on ^ose $0 whom it' ought to do 
honour; they do their duty; ihey defend their 
friends ; they act as men of spirit generally do : 
beln^ injured, they complain ; being provoked, they , 
are m a passion ; and, being attacked, they fightf 
But though these brave men may have good reason 
for attacking M. Coslius, yet your wisdom, my lords^ 
is concerned not to think that you have therefore 
any reason to pay greater regard to their resentment 
than to you? own honour. You see what numbers 
drowd the forum, and how different their views and 
dispositions are. Of all this multitude, how many 
do you imagine there are who, when they think 
that men of credit, powe^ and eloquence ha?« an> 
tiing to db^ oii^r themselves, press their services 
»Dd promise theix evidence 1 Should any of such s> 
character thrust themselves into this trial, let youi 

^ Ocero anudee here to Clodia, wbom, by a betntiAil metaplior, be 
ttJiM the Bpring-heed of the accusation. 

t Ttii« prooBbly refera to Atratinua, who waa glad to hare an qyjpor* 
lilBity of accuaing CiBliva, in rtfengp fior bia baTinf impeacbad Atiatiiiis 
Aaflltber. 
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M OICBRO. 

wisdom, my lords, check their forwardness; that 
you m^iy seem at onbe^to have consulted the safeW* 
of Ccelius, your own honour, and the interest of aU 
our citizens, against the dangerous influence of 
power. T will indeed draw you off from testimonies, 
nor will I suffer the immutable justice of this cause 
to depend on the depositions of witnesses, which 
may be fashioned and influenced with the utmost 
ease. We shall deal in arguments, and shall refute 
their Accusation with proofs clearer than the day: 
fact shall be opposed to fact, cause to cau3e, and 
argument to argument. 

I am glad, therefore, that M. Grassus defended that 
part of his cause which relates to the seditions at 
Naples, the beating of the Alexandrian defiuties at 
Puteoli, and the goods of Pallas, with so much force 
and eloquence. I wish he had likewise spoken to 
the affair of Dion.* Though in regard to that, what 
is there, that could be to your purpose, which he 
who committed the fact is either afraid of or denies 1 
For P. Ascitius, who is accused of having been privy 
to the design, and to have assisted in it, was ac- 
quitted. When a crime therefore is of such a na- 
ture that he who committed it does not deny it, and 
he who does not deily it is^ acquitted, should that 
person be afraid of being condemned for it who not 
only did not commit it, but who was not even sus- 
pected of having had any knowledge of it % And if 
that prosecution did more service to Ascitius, than 
the hatred of his prosecutors did him harm, shall this 
scandal hurt the man on whom neither the suspicion 
nor the infamy of such an action ever fell ? But it 
was owing to collusion, it will be said, that Ascitius 
was acquitted. This objection is very easily an- 
swered, especially by me, who defended that cause. 
But Coelius thinks the cause of As9ittus a very good 

* Dion WM the chief of the 41exandriu> embaaey, and wia 
hy Aidtiufl, tat which howerer he was acquitted. 
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one ; nevertheless, of what kind soever it is, he is of 
Opiniotf that it is very different from his own : nor 
does Ocfilius only think so, but the Coponii^ Titus 
and Cains, yoong men of the irreatest politeness and 
learning, of'^the most honourable intentions, and best 
accom^ishments, who, of all others, lamented the 
death of Dion most, being deliglkted bolh with his 
hospitality, and his {eaminp^ and politeBess. Dion, 
as you have heard, lived with L. Lucceius, to whom 
be was known at Alexandria. What his sentiments 
are concerning M. CceliBs, or those of his brother, a 
man of the greatest eminence, you may hear from 
themselves, if they are brought into court. Let these 
things therefore be set aside, that we may at last 
come to those on which the cause principally rests. 
/ I observed, my lords, that you heard my friend L. 
"Jlerennius very attentively ; and thougli it was his 
vrit, in a great measure, and a certain kind of elo- 
quence that struck you ; yet I was sometimes appre- 
hensive lest this insinuating subtle method of accu- 
sation should gradually slide into, and take possession 
Of your breasts : for he spoke much on luxury, much 
oalust, much on' the vices, and much on the manners 
of youth ; and he, who on every other occasion is so 
very gentle, and has so much of that engaging, hu- 
mane, and agreeable manner that charms all man- 
kind, was as rigid in this cause as an old guardian 
uncle, a censor, or a master : he reproved M, Coelius 
more severely than ever a father aid a son, and en- 
larged much on intemperance and incontinency . Do 
you ask me wlfat I thought of it, my lords ! I could 
not blame ycfjO for hearing it so attentively, though 
so severe and rigid a manner of speaking, I must 
confess, somewhat shocked myself. The first article 
of accusation, which did not give me great concern, 
was, that CobIIus was intimate with my friend Bestia ; 
that he supped with him ; was frequently at his house ; 
and his friend, when he stood for the pretorship. 
These things, being evidently false, give me no con- 
B3 
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cem : for those whom he gives out to have supped 
with them are either absent or obliged to give the 
same evidence. Nor does it disturb me, when he 
says that Coeiius was his companion at the Lupercal 
games :* for the true Luperci are a savage, rustic, 
and truly clownish fraternity, whose meetings in the 
fo^rests were iastituted before laws or politeness took 
place among men : since they not only accuse each 
other, but mention the fraternity in their accusations, 
as if they were afraid lest any one should not dis- 
cover them to belong to it. But all this I shall pass 
over, and reply to what gave me more concern. 
The censure he passed on the pursuit of pleasure 
was long, but gentle, and had more declamation in 
it than severity, so that it was heard the more atten- 
tively. As for my friend P. Clodius, he exerted 
himself indeed with great vehemence, seemed all on 
lire, spoke loud and with great acrimony; but I was 
under no great apprehensions from what he said, 
though I was pleased with his eloquence ; foic I had 
seen him in other causes wrangling to no purpose. 
But with your leave, Balbus, I will answer you first, 
if I may be allowed, if I niay take on me to defend 
a man who never refused a banquet of any kind, who 
deals in perfumes, and who has been at Baiae.f 

I have seen and heard of many in this city, who, 
having not only just tasted this way of life, and, as 
we say, touched it with their fingers' ends j but hav- 
ing prostituted the whole of their youth to pleasure 
have at last extricated themselves, become, accord- 
ing te the common saying) food husbands, and proved 
men of worth and eminence. .jS^ome diversions are 
allowed this age by all ; and Nature herself bestows 
passions on youth with a lavish hand; which, in their 

* Tbe Liipercftlia was a festival instiruted in honour of Pan, brought 
oatofGroece by Evander. It was celebrated on the fifleenth of February. 

t Bai» was in Campanih, between Puteoli and Miaenum. It was fre- 
quented, at certiun seasons of the year, by people of Awhion from all parts 
of Italy, being famous for springs of warm water, whsre they used ta 
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tallies, if they endanger no one's life, demolish no 
one's house, are looked on as moderate and tolerable. 
But from the common vices of youth, you seemei 
to me to aim at bringing an odium on Coelius. Ac- 
cordingly, all that profound silence with which yoor 
apeech was heard was owing to this, that our 
tnoughts were led, from a single instance, to the 
general corruption of the times. But nothing ia 
more easy than to bring a charge against luxury; 
and night would overtake me, should I attempt to • 
advance whatever may be said on that subject : cor* 
ruption of mamiers, adulteries, wantonness, and ex- 
travagance furnish out an ample field for declama- 
tion. v^To attack vice in general, without accusing 
any person, would be a copious and weighty subject. 
But your wisdom, royJords, is concerned not to lose 
sight of the accused, nor, when the prosecutor has 
eiven an edge to your severity and gravity against 
Slings, against vices, agaiijist immoralities, against 
the times, to point it against a man, against one who 
is accused before you, and who is brought under an 
unjust odium, not for any personal crime, but for the 
Tices of the multitude. I dare not therefore return 
. such an answer to your severity as it deserves ; for 
I meant to intercede for youth, and to plead for some 
indulgen^ to their follie^. I say, I dare not : I re- 
nounce tiia rights that are allowed to all ; I shall not 
avail myself of the privileges of youth ; all I desire 
is, that, if the contracting of debts, if ai'rogance, if 
youthful debaucheries lie at present under a general 
odium, as I see they do, the vices of others, nor the 
depravity pf the times may be no prejudice to Coelius. 
At the same time that I ask this, I am far from re- 
fusing to return an exact answer to the personal 
accusations that are brought against him. . 

He is charged with two, one concerning gold,! 
•another concerning poison; and both relate to th^ 
same person. It is said that gold was borrowed of 
Clodia, and that poison was prepared to give her. 
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Whttcrrer else is ndiranced is only scandal, not ac- 
cosation, and more proper for a scolding bout thsm « 
poUie trial. To call ooe an adulterer, a debanchd^i 
a pimp, is to scandalize, not to accuse him ; there is 
no gro\ind for such accusations ; they are abusivci 
terms rashly thrown out by an angry prosecutoff 
without any foundation. As to these two chai:ges« 
I see the source, I see the author, I see the true 
cause and principle of them. Coelius wanted gold? 
he borrowed of Clodia ; he borrowed it without wit- 
nesses, and kept it as long as he pleased : these ar# 
clear proofs of a great intimacy. He had a mind to 
kill Clodia ; he looked out for poison ; he solicited 
erery person he could ; he prepare4 it ; he appointed 
the place ; he brought it : here again I can perceive 
great hatred, with a most riolent quarrel. In thk 
cause, my lords, we have only to do with Cl(^dia ; a 
woman not only noble, but also Well knbwn ; con« 
cerning whom I shall say nothing but vrhat is oeces^ 
nary for refuting the accusation. But, Cn. Domitius, 
it is easy for one of your great discernment to see 
that our business is with her alone : if she says that 
she lent no gold to CcbMus, if she does not accuse 
him of having prepared poison for her, we are im-- 
pertinent in mentioning the mother of a family in a 
manner different from what the honour of matrons 
requires. But if, setting Clodia aside, our adver^ 
saries will have neither an accusation to bring against 
CoBlius, nor any means left of attacking him, what 
else is incumbent on us who are his advocates, but 
to repulse those who attack us ! And this indeed I 
WOuld^do with vigour, were it not for the animosity 
that subsists between me and that lady's husband ;• 
1 meant to say her brother ; I always fall into that 
^inistake. Now I will act gently, lest I exceed the 
bounds which my duty, and the cause I am defend- 
ing, prescribe to me ; for I have always thought it 

*P. ClodiiM, an alMuidoiMd debtnebet, is bflra iBMnt. 
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iacainbent on me to avoid being on bad terms with 
the ladies, especially with Clodia, who h^s always 
had the character of being rathe^ good-natured to 
everybody, than an enemy to any. 

But first I will ask herself, whether she would have 
me deal with her in a^ severe, solemn, old-fashioned 
manner, or iaa soft, gentle, and courteous onel If 
in the austere manner, I must summoii up from the 
shades some of those gentlemen with long beards, , 
and not with^uch a young one as she is fo^d of; but 
with a rough one, such as we see in old statues and 
images, to reprove the lady, and speak in my stead, 
lest she should happen to be angry with me. Let 
one of her own family then rise up, and blind Appius 
rather than any other; for, as he cannot see her, his 
grief jyill be the less.* Were he to appear, he would 
behavp thus, and address her in the following man^ 
ner :/*' Woman ! what is thy^ business with CoeliusTs^ 
What with a boy? What with a stranger? Why/ 
were you either so intimate with him as to lend him 
money, or so much his enemy as to be afraid of being 
poisoned by him ? Hast thou not seen thy father in 
the consolship, nor heard that thy uncle, thy grand- 
father, thy great-grandfather, and his father were 
consuls? Art thou i^orant that Q. Metellus was 
thy husband, a man of the greatest eminence and 
hravery, and a distinguished patriot, who no sooner 
appeared in a public characterthan he surpassed 
almost all his coimtrymen in ^lory, merit, and dignity ! 
After being married into so illustrious a family, thy- 
self, too, nobly descended, why was Coelius so intir 
mate with thee 1 Was he thy relation ? thy kins- 
man ? thy husbaiid^s intimate 1 He was none of all 
these. What then could be the reason, but indis- 
cretion and love 1 If the images of the men of our 
family did not move thee, ought not my daughter, 

» 

* Appion ClaudiiM mu a famous orator and civilian, inrho lost bis siglil 
il Ihe latter part of bis life. 
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Q. Clodia>* toliate. excited in thy b)reast ani emi^a* 
lion of her domestic virtues, t)^ chief glory of a 
womanl Ought not that Glodia, the vestal virgin, 
who, embracing her father in his triumphal car^ 
ii^ould not stiffer a tribune of the people, who was 
h» enemy, to ti^ar him. from itt Why dost the« 
imitate the vices of a br other^ rather than the virtofw 
of a fother, a ^rrandfather, of a whole family, from me 
downward, both males and females 1 Did I hinder 
my country from entering into a peace with Pyrrhusyf 
that you might daily enter into engagements of in* 
famous amours 1 Did I supply the city with water^ 
that you might use it for the purposes of iniquity T 
Did I make a highway to be. frequented by fovL and 
your gallants V 

But what is this I am doing, my lords t I haine 
bitroduced so venei^abie a character, that I um afraid 

■ , » • I 

« Wiben Sdpitt Ntotea w«nt td niMt tlw gttddett Cjrheto, wbo ivm 
brdUfht to Rome towards the end of the eeeond Punie war, he was at- 
tended by sufih of the ladies of Ronte as were in the highest veneration A>r 
tfeeir virtoei Some of the vestals likewise aeeomponled him, and parties- 
burly this Qninta Clodia ; of whom H ts relafted, that when the tenti ob 
which the goddess was imported unfortunately «truck on a barfk of sani 
near the month of the Tiber, and neither the miners, nor several yolw 
•f oxen, were able to move ^ she, pullinf it only by her girdle tied to % | 
easily set it aikMt. Clodia is said to have beeii saspiKTted of inoontinenee ; j 
ftnd It i|i added that this miracle was wroaght in answer of her prayer M j 
tiM goddess to give a testimony of her innocence. * 

t When Cineas was sent by Pyrrhns to the Roman senate with pr»> 
posals of peace, he foand several of the conscript fkthers disposed to accepC 
them. Appius, who had for some time retired fhmv all public business 
ind eonfined himself wtiolly to his femily, on account of his great age ang 
the loss of tils sight, on hearing the report of what pass^ in the senatOi 
eansed himself to be carried in the arms of his domestics to the mnat»> 
houae, where, by an animated spsech, lie so awakened the Roman spirit \ 
in the •senators, that vvithout further debase they unanimously Mssed « t 
decree, instantly to dismiss the ambassador with this answer : '* That the * 
Romans would enter into noireaty with King Pyrrhus so long as he eo*- 
tinued in Italy ; but with all their strength would pursue the war against 
him, though he lihould vanquish a thousand Lavlnuses.** 

I The first invention 6f the Roman aqueducts is attributed to Appint, . 
who brought water into Rome, A. U. C. 44Uby a^hannel of eleven mile* ' 
in length. He likewise built the famous Appian road, which took its 
name flrom him ; a considerable part of this extraohlinary work still r»> 
mains, and though it has lasted above two thousand years, is, in most 
places, for several miles together, as entire as when it was first mada. 
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lest the same Appius should turn a^^st Codiqs of 
a sudden, and accuse him with his censorial gravity. 
But I shall speak to that l^-and-by ; and in such a 
manner, my lords, that I fetter myself I shall vindi- 
cate the character of M. Ccelius, to the satisfaction 
even of the severest judges. As for you, Clodia, for 
now J speak to you myself, without int^oducupg a 
feigned character ; if you think pf proving your ac- / 
tions, your words, your accustitions, your Actions, I 
your affirmations, there is a necessity for your de^ ' 
claring the cause of this great familiarity, this grea^ 
fk>iendship, this great intimaajr. Our accusers talk 
loudly of debaucheries, amours, adulteries, the baths, ^ 
banquets, collations, songs, concerts, and pleasurei> 
boats ; while at the same time they give out thai 
they say nothing without your directions. All this, 
as your violent and wayward humour has brought 
you into the forum and before the court, you must 
eithe;r^ disown and show to be false, or allow tl^at no 
cremt is due either to your accusation or your testi- 
mony. /But if you would have me deal more cour- 
teously with you, I will do it thus : I will remove 
that ng^id and almost savage old man, and make 
choice of one of these kinsmen of yours; your 
youngest brother rather than any other, who is per- 
fectly polite in this way, who is very fond of you, - 
vrho from an unaccountable kind of timidity, and 
being subject, I imagine, to fears in the mght-timci^ 
bas always lain with you, like a little master, as her 
is, with his elder sister ! Suppose him then to ad«| 
dress you thus : ** Why dO you make all this noise^ 
and bustle, sister 1 why are you in this fury 1 why 
do you swell such a trifle into a matter pf importance 
by your clamour! You have cast your eyes on a 
young neighbour ; his con^)lexion, his figure, his air^ 
nis eyes have charmed you ; you have been fond of 
seeing him often ; you hkve been seen sometimes in 
the same gardens with him : a woman of your dis- 
tinction^ vrith all your riches y<m cannot engage him; 
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thoagh still under the tuition of a gp'iping stingy 
father, he spurns, he disdains, he slights your pres- 
ents. Betake yourself to some other place : you 
have gardens nigh the Tiber, and have been at great 
pains to fit up an apartment near the place where all 
our youth .go to bathe ; from thence you may have 
an opportunity every day of gratifying yourself : why 
are you troublesome to one who despises you T' 

I come now to ypu, Ccelius, in your tuni, and as- 
sume the authority of a father ; but I know not what 
father I shall personate : shall it be olie of Caecilius^s* 
passionate, rigid fathers 1 — ^** Now my soul is all on 
fire, and my breast swells with passion :"— or, shall I 
assume the character of that other? " m retch, O 
profligate!" These fathers have hearts of steel. 
"What shall I say? What shall! propose? Your in- 
famous deeds defeat all my purposes." The reproofs 
of such a father would be almost intolerable : " Why 
did you go into the neighbourhood of a prostitute ? 
Why,knowinff herseducingcharmsjdidyou not retired 
Why be familiar with another's wife t squander and 
dissipate your fortune : you m^y for me : if you are 
reduced to want, Hrs yourself must suffer : as for me, 
I have enough to render the short remainder of my 
life comfortable^' To this severe and decrepit old 
' man Coelius might answer, that he had not deviated 
from the path of his duty through any irregular pas- 
sion. But how does this appear 1 " Why, I was not 
extravagant in my expenses, I sustained no josses, 
contracted no debts." But it was reported that you 
had. Who can guard against reports in a city so 
much addicted to scandal ? Are you surprised that 
\ a neighbour of this lady had his reputation attacked, 
j when her own brother could not escape the lash of 
malicious tongues ? But before a mild and indulgent 
father, who ^ould talk in the following manner: 

^TUb C«cUiiui was a eoinle poet, noat of whoae duuraeCera ware of 
tha gimva and moroae kind. 
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" Ha» he broke open doors 1 let them be repaired : 
has he torn a garment 1 let it be mended.** The 
cause of CobUus may irery easily be defended : for 
what article is there on which he might not easily 
vindicate himself 1 I say nothing now against that 
lady : but should there be one of a different character 
from hers, who should be familiar with all, who 
should always have some one or other to bestow her 
favours on. and that publicly ; whose houses, gardens, 
baths, should be thrown open for the purposes of 
promiscuous interviews ; nay, who should maintain 
young men, and employ her money in making amends 
for the scanty allowances of griping fathers : if such 
a lady should live licentiously in her widowhood, 
shaw the wickedness of her disposition by the wan- 
tonness of her behaviour, use her riches for the pur- 
poses of extravagance, can that man be thought an 
adulterer who shall be pretty free in his addresses 
to her 1 

But some person will be ready to say, "What! 
are these then your instrudtions 1 Is it thus you 
educate youth ? Was it for this that Ooelius was 
recommended to you when a boy, and. delivered up 
to your care bjr his father, that he might spend his 

Sounger years in amours and pleasures 1 Are you 
ecome an advocate for such pursuits, and for such 
a course of life !" If th^re is a person, my lords, of 
nich fineness of mind, of such a bias to virtue and 
temperance, as to reject all pleasures, and make his 
whole life one continued scene of bodily toils and 
mental efforts'; one for whom neither repose, nor 
amusement, nor the pursuits of his equals, nor diver- 
dons, nor banqueting have any charms ; who thinks 
aothing desirable in life bqt what is glorious and hon- 
ourable ; he is, in my opinion, furnished and adorned 
with qualities more than human. Such, I apprehend, ^ 
were the CamiUi, the Fabricii, the Curii, and all those 
who have raised this empire to such a height of 
grandeur from so small a beginning. But such 
Ckj. Vol. H.— C 
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exalted rirtues are not to be found in the manners 
of the present times; nay, scarce indeed in their 
writingfs. The very books that contained this an- 
cient severity are become antiquated, not only 
among us, who have followed this manner of life 
more by our actions than by our words, but likewise 
among the Greeks, that very learned nation ; who, 
when they could not practice such rigid virtue, 
were still at liberty to praise it highly both in speak- 
ing and vnriting. Since this change in Greece, a 
(different set pf philosophers has arisen. Some of 
^ them maintain that the wise do every thing for the 
sake^of pleasure ; and even their learned men talk 
t in this shameful manner. Others have thought that 
1 honour is to be joined with pleasure, that by their 
^ eloquence they might unite things so very op{>osite 
in their natures. Those 'who affirm that labour is the 
I only path that leads to glory are almost left alone 
j within their schools; for Nature herself has fur- 
^nished us with many dlurements which overpower 
Virtue, and lull her asleep ; she points out from time 
to time many slippery paths to youth, in which they 
can neither stand nor walk^ but they are in danger 
of faUing or making some false step ; and such is 
the variety of delightful objects wherewith she pre- 
sents us, that not only the early part, but the most 
robust and confirmed period of life is liable to be se- 
duced by it. If you happen, then, to find one whose 
eye despises beauty, to whom the richest odours can 
give no delight, who is indifierent to the most ex- 
quisite pleasures his sense of feeling renders him 
capable of. Whose palate refuses to be gratified, and 
whose ears are deaf to harmony; I, perhaps, and 
a few others, may think that the gods have been 
favourable to such a person, but the generality will 
think they have been cruel to him. 

Let us quit, then, this unfrequented and rugged 
path, which is now covered with briers and bushes ; 
let some a^wanoes 4>e made to youth; let more 
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liberty be granted It; let pleasure be sometimes in* 
diilged; let not pure and uncased reason always 
prevail ; let passion ahd pleasure sometimes obtain | 
the victory, provided^hey bekept within the bounds/ 
of moderation ; let the yi>ung man be tender of hisf 
own chastity, and not violatcythat of another ; let 
him not squander his fortune, nor ruin himself by 
mortgages, nor attack the house nor the reputation 
of another ; let him bring no stiin on the chaste, 
no Reproach on the uncorrupted, no dishonour on the 
worthy ; let him terrify none by open force, nor hurt 
them by secret contrivances ; let him be free from 
crim^£U> and aAer having indulged to pleasure, and 
si>ent some part of his time in the diversions and 
trifling pursuits of youth, let him at last recall his 
thoughts to liis private (concerns, to those of 
the forum, and to those of the ^tate, that what he 
had not before viewed with the j eve of reason, he 
may seem to have rejected through satiety, and to 
have slighted from experienced { And indeed there 
have been many great and eminent men, my lords, 
in our own days, and in the days of our fathers 
and fprefathers, who, after the heat of youthful 
passion has abated, have, in the maturity of age, 
displayed the most sublime ayd illustrious virtues. 
, It is needless for me to name any of them, you your- 
selves can recollect them ; for J will not blend even 
the slightest failing of any b^ave and illustrious 
man with his greatest praise, i Were I disposed to 
do it, I could mention many grdat and celebrated per*- 
sons, some of whom, however were in the earlier 
part of life very licentious, others profusely luxu- 
rious, some involved in debt, others extravagant and 
debauched; but these miscarriages, being ^covered 
afterward by many virtues, might be defended by 
any one, by pleading their youth. 

As to M. Coelius (for now that, relying on your 
wisdom, I have readily acknowledged some of his 
indiscretions, I will speak with more boldness of 
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his Tirtuous pursuits), it will be found that he has 
never been luxurious, never extravagant, never in 
debt, never passionately fond of voluptuous ban- 
quetings, or places of bad fame : for vice and intem- 
perance are so far from being diminished, that they 
are increased by age. But as to amours, and what 
we call" gallantry, which generally do not long dis- 
turb those who are .endfied with any firmness of 
mind (for they soon decay), these never fettered, 
never engrossed him» You lieard him when he 

£ leaded his own cause ; you heard him before, when 
e accused Palla ; I say this to defend him, and not 
to boast of him : you observed, such is your dis- 
cernment, his manner of pleading, his great readi- 
ness, and the richness of his sentiments and lan- 
guage, you saw in him not only the brightness of 
genius, which is often powerful of itself without 
the aids of industry ; but, if my friei!)dship for him 
does not bias me, there likewise appeared in what 
he said a great deal of judgment and understand! ng, 
such as showed both an acquaintance with the libe- 
ral arts and sciences, and great diligence and appli- 
cation. And know, my lords^ that it is scarce pos- 
sible for such passions as Coelius is charged with, 
and the studies I speak of, to be united in the sanae 
person : for it is impossible that a mind abandoned 
to wickedness, enslaved by amours, by desire, by 
{mssion, often embarrassed by too great abundance, 
and sometimes by want, can either exert that ac- 
tivity, or bestow that intenseness of thought, thai 
is necessary to perform what we do in eloquence, 
how little soever it may be, ^ Can any other reason- 
be assigned, do you imagine, why the number of 
those who apply to this study is at present, and 
always has been, so small, though its rewards, its 
pleasures, its ^lory, its honour, is so very great 1 All 
pleasures must be relinquished : delightnil pursuits 
thrown up ; diversions, mirth, banqueting, nay, al- 
most the conversations of our intimate friends must 
be renounced ; this is what discourages men from 
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^ laborious study of eloqiieneo, and not the want 
of genius or education. If Coelius had followed 
such a course of life, would be have inipaached a 
person of consular dignity, when so very young 1 
If he were averse to labour^ if he were held fast in 
the (Chains of pleasure* would he appear every dry 
on this field of battle I Would be be fond of en- 
mity 1 Would he arraign any person 1 Would he ex- 
pose his life to danger? Would he contend for so 
many months, before the whole people of Rome, 
either for glory or preservation 1 

But does the neighbourhood of Clodia send forth 
no odours ? Is the public voice silenH Po not the 
waters of Baiae speak 1 They not only speak, but 
they bawl out, that she does not only not look for soli- 
tude and darkness, and the like covers for crimes, 
but takes pleasure in practising the most infamous/ 
debaucheries before crowds, and in the face of dayi; 
But if any person thinks that free intercourse evcii" 
lyith the depraved i^ to be denied to ]^outh, such a 
one is severe indeed : 1 cannot contradict him : this, 
however, I must sky, that he differs, not only from 
the freedom of the present age, but likewise from 
what our forefathers practised and allowed : for was 
there ever a time when it was not rfone ? When 
it was condemned T When it was not tolerated 1 In 
a word, was there ever a time in which a thing 
allowable was not allowed ? I will here propose a 
question ; I shall n^nie no lady, b^it leave every one 
to judge for himself : If an unmarried woman should 
throw her house open to the access of all, go fre- 
jquently to entertainments ^ith mere strangers : if 
she should do this in the 'city, in her gardens, and at 
the Baiae, a place of such resort ; in a word, if she 
should show herself, not only by her gait, but by her 
dress and train, not by the sparkling of her eyes and 
her indecent conversation, but likewise by her 
kisses, by her embraces, oy her behaviour at the 
baths, in pleasiire-boats, and at eintertainments, to 
C2 
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be not only a depraved, but an impudent wbman : 
if a young gentleman should happen to be seen with 
such a lady, whether, Herennius, would you look on 
him as an adulterer, or a gallant ; as one wh6 wanted 
to attack chastity, or only to gratify his passion ? I 
now forget my wrongs,* Qlodia ; i lay aside the re- 
membrance of what I suffered ; 1 pass over your 
cruelty to my family in my absence. Let not what 
I have said be applied to yOu. \ But as the. prosecu- 
tors give out that you furnished them with this ac- 
cusation, and that yourevic|0nce is to prove the 
fact, I ask yourself, wfae^er, if there is such a 
woman as I have just now described, of a character 
indeed very unlike yours, but who is so abandoned, 
you would look on it to be a v6ry shameful or a 
very criminal thing for^a young gentleman to have 
any intercourse with ker 1 If you are not the 
woman, as I hope you are not, what is it they can 
object to Ccelius 1 But if you :are, why should we 
be afraid of an accusation which you despise t 'Fur- 
nish us then with the means ot making our defence ;* 
for either your chastity will prov^ that CoeUus has 
done nothing infamous, or your impudence will 
plead strongly in hts favour, and in that of others. ' 
But as I seem now to have got clear of the shal- 
lows and rocks that stood in my way, an easy course 
presents , itself for the rest of my cause. Coelius 
18 charged with two enormous crimes against the 
same lady ; with having borrowed gold of Clodia, 
and with having prepared poison to kill her. The 
money he borrowed, according to you, to be given 
to the slaves of L. Lubceius, by whom he was to 
murder Dion the Alexandrian, who lived at that 
time with Lucceius. A weighty charge this, ekher 
to lay snares for ambassadors, or to solicit slaves to 
assassinate their master^s guest : a design fraught 



* Cicero here refers to itae injarions treatment be met with firom tin 
Caodian fiunily wheu he went into baniirtinieiit. 
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with guilt, fraught with audaciousness. But here I 
will ask, in the first place, whether Coelius told 
Clodia for what purpose he borrowed the money at 
that time, or whether he did not 1 If he did not 
tell her, why did sbe^ive it him ? If he did, she 
w^as equally guilty. Did you dare to take gold out 
of your cabinet 1 '^o strip that plundering Venus 
of yours of her oniaments ? Besides, when you 
know for what horrid purposes this money was bor- 
rowed ; namely, to assassinate an ambassador, to 
fix an eternal blot on the character of L. Lucceius, 
a man of the greatest worth and integrity ; your 
g^enerous heart ought never to have been privy, your 
popular roof subservient, nor that hospitable Venus 
of yours accessary to so enormous a crime. Bsd- 
bus was sensible of this : accordingly, he says that 
Clodia knew nothing of the matter, and that Coelius 
told her he asked the money to defray the expenses 
of his public^ sports. If he was so very intimate 
with Clodia as you would have us believe, when 
you enlarge so much on his debaueherv, he cer- 
tainly told her what he intended to do with the gold ; 
if he was not so intimate, then she did not give it 
him. If Coelius then^ O abandoned woman ! told 
you the truth, you was conscious to the criitie, tuad 
gave him money to perpetrate it ; if he did not dare 
to tell you, then you did not five it. 

Why now should I refute this accusation by argu- 
ments which | may be brought without number 1 I 
may say that the manners of M. Coelius are at the 
greatest distance from so enormous a crime : it is 
not at all credible that a man of such prudence and 
penetration could ever have thought of intrusting an 
affair so highly crimhial to strange and unknown 
slaves. I may likewise, according to my own cus- 
tom and that of oth^r pleaders, ask the accuser 
where Coelius mot wjph the slaves of Lucceius! 
How he had access to them ? If by himself, what 
rashness ! if by another, who was the man t I may 
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enumerate every possible mround af suspicion, and 
still affirm that there is no foundation for this crime, 
that Coelius conW not be privy to it, could have no 
opportunity^ no means, no hopes of accomplishing', 
none of concealing it ; in a word, that there is not 
any shadow of proof, any traces of such atrocions 
guilt. But all these, which properly belong to an 
orator, as I might seem to have laboured them with 

f'eat care, I pass over for the sake of brevity ; though 
might have n^ndered them serviceable to me, not 
through any superiority of genius, but by my prac- 
tice and expenence in pleading: for I have, my 
lords, the testimony of L. Lucceius,* a man of the 
strictest honour, and of the greatest authority, whose 
oath and integrity you will readily allow to be cora- 

Eared with your own; who mu^t certaiilly have 
eard of such an attack made by Ccelius on his fame 
and fortune ; and, if he had, wOuld neither have 
despised nor put up with it. Would a man of such 
politeness, of such erudition, of such knowledge, 
nave neglected the danger of one who was so dear 
to him on account of these very accomplishments ? 
And would he not have endeavoured to prevent such 
villany when designed against his guest, which he 
would have resented so highly if designed against a 
stranger ? Would he have slighted an action at- 
tempted by his own domestics which would have 
grieved him if committed by those he did not know ? 
What he would have condemned if done in the fields, 
or any public place, would he have been unconcerned 
at if attempted in the city, and in his own house 1 
Would a man of learning connive at a plot against a 
man of the greatest learning, when he would not 
slight the danger of the meanest peasant ? But why, 
my lords, do I detain you any longer * Consider the , 
integrity and authority of this witness, on his oatlL 

* This LaecAiiu was a man of great learning and ability; be wroia 
the history of the Italic and Marian civil wars, and undertook that m 
Cioero*8 oonsulabip ; but whether he fluished it or not is uncertain. 
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and weigh carefully ev€^ry word •£ his evidence. 
Read the evidence of Lucceius.* [The evidence of 
LucceiusJ] 'What more do you expect? Do you 
imagine that this cause itself, and that truth can 
open their mouths, and give evidence for them- 
selves ? This is the defence of innocence ; this the 
language of the cause itself*, this the native voice of 
truth. The charge has no presumption^ the crime 
noargumentto support it: in the business which is 
said to have been transacted there is not the least 
appearance of consultation, of time, or .of place ; no 
witness, nb accomplice is named ; the whole accu* 
sation proceeds from the infamous, the cruel, the 
wicked, the bad house of an enetny : but tho house 
on which so foul an imputation is fixed is full of 
honour, humanity, and truth: froip this house 
evidence is given on ^ath ; so that the matter we 
are now debating admits of very little doiibt, only 
whether it is more likely t^at a rash, impudent, angry 
woman should forge an accusation, or that a^ave, 
prudent, and worthy man should have the strictest 
regard to truth in giving his evidence ? 

All that remains, therefore, is the charge of poi- 
soning; of which I can neither trace the beginning, 
nor discover the design. Fpr what could prompt 
Ccelius to attempt poisoning that lady ? That he 
might not return the gold? Pray, did she ask it? 
That he might not be charged with it ? Bid any one 
charge him ! Would any one eten have made men- 
tion of it 4f Coftlius'had accused i;io person? Be- 
sides, you heard Herennius say that he should never 
have spoken a word against Ccelius if he had not a 
second time accused his fnend of the same crime, , 
after being once acquitted. Is it credible, then, that 
so atrocious a crime was committed without any 
reason? And do not you see that one enormous 

* Lvceeins wts not present bimielf at thto trial, but tent hia eTideaai^ 
iiliiGb waa publicly read in court. 
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pieee of vfllany is pretended to htfve been committed, 
that it may l^eem to have been done in order to com- 
mit another 1 Once more, whom did he employ to 
execute it ? Whom did he make use of as his ac- 
complice 1 Whom as his companion! Whom ab 
his confidant 1 Whom did he trust with such a 
crime, whom with himself, whom with his dwa 
safety 1 The slaves of this woman 1 — ^for so it is 
alleged. . And was this man, whom you allow to 
have capacity, though you deny him eveiy thing else, 
guilty of such madness as to trust his all to strange 
slaves ? But to what kind of slaves t — for this is a 
circumstance of great importance. Was it to those 
whom he knew not to be subject to the common lot 
of slavery, but who lived in a very free and familiar 
manner with their mistress ? — for who does not see 
this, my lords 1 Or who is ignorant that in a house 
where the mistress, of a family lives like an aban- 
doned woman, in which nothing is transacted that 
can be carried abroad, which is a scene of debauch- 
ery and luxury ; in a word, every unheard-of scan- 
dalous excess ; that in such a house, I say, slaves 
are not slaves ; since every thing is committed to 
them, every thing conducted by them, — since they 
partake of the same pleasures, are intrusted with 
secrets, and have even some share of the daily ex- 
penses and luxury % Did not Coelius then perceive 
this 1-^for if he was so familiar with the lady as you 
give out, he could not but know that these slaves 
were familiar with their mistress. But if there was 
no such intimacy as you charge him with, how could 
he be so very intimate with t^r slaves ? 

But how is this charge in regard to the poison ren- 
dered probable 1 Where was it goti How was it 
prepared 1 By what means ! To whom, and where 
was it delivered 1 They say he had it at home, and 
tried its force on a slave whom he got on purpose, 
and whose sudden death convinced him of its effi- 
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cacy. Immortal gods!* why do you sometimes 
either wink at the most enormous crimes of man- 
kind, or defer the punishment of present wickedness' f 
— for I myself saw, and nothing in my whole life ever 
affected me with deeper sorrow, 1 saw Q. Metellua 
tomtrom the arms and bosom of his country ; saw 
that man, who thought himself bom for this empire, 
cut off, in the basest manner, from all the virtuous, 
and from the whole state, in the prime of his days, 
in perfe^ct health and full vigour, on the third day 
after he had distinguished himself in the sienate, ia 
the rostrum, and in ^e government. / At the time 
of his death, when every Other feeling was extin- 
guished, he reserved his last for his country ; and, 
casting his eyes on me, who was dissolved in tears, 
intimated, with faltering and dying accents, how 
great a storm hung over this city, how ^eat a tem- 
pest over the state ; and frequently striking the wdl, 
which was common to Catulus and him, often named 
Catulus, often me, and very often the republic ; so 
that death did not give him so much concern as the 
thoughts that his country, an4 that 1, was deprived 
of his assistance. If no sudden violence had cut off 
this man, in what manner would he, when arrived at 
consular dignity, have opposed the fur^ of his cousin, 
when he declared, durine his consulship, in the hear- 
ing of the senate, that he would kill him with his 
own hand, though only bediming and attempting his 
Airious .measures If Shall a woman, then, from that 

* Clodia Nnras commonly tboiivbt to have poisoned ber buaband Q. 
MeteUns, who was an excellent magistrate and a Arm patriot, torerenge 
tia opposition to tbe attempts ofher brother. Aeisordingly Cicero, inter- 
mpting the thread of his argument, in a manner extremely well adapted 
to move his bearers, inveighs against her astonishing impudence in dar- 
ing to accuse OoBlius of a design to poison her, when she benieiriay 
under the suspicion of having poisoned her own husband, on wlioni> to 
render her character, it possible, still more odious, the orator bestows 
very high, and indeed very Just, commendations. 

t The attempt madjs by Clodius, in the consulship of Metellus, t» ob- 
tain the tribunate, that he might be enabled to revenge himself on Cieero, 
to here referred to. Clodius was a patrician, and, as such, incapable of 
tbe tribunate : accordingly his first step was to make himself a plebeiaa* 
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rery house, dare. to mention the qiuek efficacy of 
poison t Shall she not be afraid lest the house itself 
should open its mouth against her ? Shall she not 
tremble at the sight of the conscious walls, not 
dread the remembrance of that fatal, that mournful 
night ? But I return to the accusation ; for the tears 
i have shed at the mention of that brave and illus- 
trious man have weakened my voice, and my g^ief 
has discomposed my mind. 

It is not said, however, whence this poison came» 
nor how it was prepared. They allege it was given 
to P. Licinius, a young man of virtue and modesty, 
and the friend of CobUus ; that an appointment was 
made with the slaves to come to the Senian bath, 
whither Licinius was likewise to come, and to de> 
liver them a box of poison. Now here I would first 
ask, what end could be answered by carrying it to 
the appointed place 1 Why did not these slaves come 
to the house of Coelius ? If there was still so close 
a connexion, and so great an intimacy between 
Ccelius and Clodia, what suspicion would one of her 
slaves being seen at his house have occasioned? 
But if there already subsisted a secret aversion, if 
the intimacy was dissolved, and a quarrel arisen, 
this was the ground of all the concern; this the 
source from whence all this guilt, and all these accu- 
sations, are arrived. Nay, but it is said, that when 
the slaves of Clodia informed her of the matter, and 
of the wicked designs of Coelius, this shrewd >romaa 
ordered them to promise him every thing ; and, in 
order to have clear evidence of the poison when 
delivered by Licinius, desired the Senian bath to be 
the place appointed, that she might send some of her 
friends thither to lie in ambush ; and when Licinius 

kf<b6 prelenM of an adoption into a plebeian bouae. Wben tliis aiMr 
waa first moved to the senate by Herennins, an obaenre. hardy tribantb 
ttie eaae being wtiolly new, and eontrary to all the forms, it met with no 
aneooragement. The eonstU Metellua, thoogh brother>in-law to Clodins, 
warmly oppoaed it, and declared " that he woold strangle Clodiaa sooner 
wUhhia own lifcndafhan suffer him to bring sttchadiagraea on his fcaiily.* 
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should come and deliyer the poison, to rush out sodr 
denly and seize him. 

But all this, my lords, may very easily be refuted ; 
for vfhy should she particularly make choice of the 
public bathSy in which I do not s^e how gentlemen 
in full dress can possibly be concealed ? for at the 
entrance of the bath they must be seen : w«re they 
to thrust themselves into the inner part, their shoes 
andt;lothe^ must incommode iheni ; admittance, too, 
might have been denied them, unless perhaps that 
powerful lady procured it by bestowing her favours 
on the bagnio-keeper, instead of the price of bathing. 
And, indeed, 1 was very impatient to hear the names 
of these worthy men, who are said to be witnesses 
of the seffimg of this poison, for as yet none of them 
have beejfl named. I do not question, however, but 
they are very considerable^ persons : in the first 
|dace, as they are intimate with such a lady ; and, 
m the next, as they undertook to conceal themselves 
in a bath ; a favour which no degree of power what- 
ever could have procured her, but from men of the 
greatest honour and dignity. But why do 1 mention 
the dignity of these witnesses 1 Observe their 
bravery and address. They concealed themselves 
in a bagnio. Excellent witnesses! Then they 
rushed out of a sudden. • Grave gentlemen, truly ! 
"Hie story is thus told : when Licinius came with 
the box in his hand, and endeavoured to give it away, 
but had not as yet done it, these noble witnesses 
lirithout name rushed out of a sudden : on this Lici* 
nius, who had already stretched out his hand to de- 
liver the box, drew it back, and, being frightened at 
the sudden attack of these gentlemen, betook him- 
self to flight. O the mighty power of Truth, wj^ch 
easily de^nds herself against the contrivances, sub- 
tlety, and artifice of m'ankind, and against all the 
secret arts of fiction ! 

But all this fable, which is invented by a lady that 
has long dealt in fictions, how void of pcobabiUtyc is 

Cic. Vol. II.— © 
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it ! ' How unconnected and intricate ^ ' Why dld'so 
many men suffer Licinius to escape t for this number 
could not l>e smal); both that it might be the easier to 
lieize Licinius, and that the matter might be the better 
attested. I^as it more difilcult to seize him, wben 
he drew back that he might not delirer the box, than 
if he had not drawn back % for they were placed there 
on purpose to seize Licinius, to catch hilh in the 
fact, either with the poison about him or after he 
had delivered it. This was all the lady proposed; 
^this was the business of those who were employed 
by her ; and why you should say that they rushed out 
rashly, and too soon, I cannot conceive., This was 
what they were employed for ; with this view they 
were pladed there, that the poison, the plot, in a 
word, the whole viUany, might be clearly discovered. 
Could they have rushed out more opportunely than 
wheii Licinius came in \ When he held the box of 
poison in his hand 1 For if the lady's friends had 
sallied forth and seized Licinius, after it was deliv- 
ered to the slaves, he would have called out for assist- 
ance, and denied that the box was delivered by him; 
and in this case, how could they have convicted 
him ? Would they have said they saw him ? Why 
this, in the first place, must have brought on them- 
selves an accusation for a very heinous crime ; and, 
in the next, they must have affirmed that they saw 
what they could not i^ossiWy have seen from the 
place where they were concealed. They showed 
themselves therefbre the very moment that Licinius 
came ; when he was going to give the box ; whea 
he was stretching forth his hand ; when he was de- 
livering the poison. This then is the end of a farce, 
not of a^omedy ; in which, when there is no con- 
<ilusion, some person makes liis escape, the benches 
•creak, and the curtain is drawn. 

For I ask, why the lady's troops suffered Liciniiis, 
'While he was in suspense, hesitating, retreating, and 
endeavouring to make his escape, to slip out of their 
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lumds; why they did n6t seize him ; why, by bis. 
own confession, by the eyes of so many witnesses; 
in a word, by the voice of the thing itself^they did 
not prove so enormous a crime in the clearest man- 
ner 1 Were they afraid lest they should not be able 
to get the better of him 1 What ! so many against 
one ; the strong against the weak ; the bold sigainst 
the fearful ! The whole matter is without proof ; ^he 
allegations have no presumptions to supFK)rt them ; 
tlie ehar£;e |ias no manner of connexion. This cause^ 
thevefore, being destitute Of proofs, presumptions, 
or any of those circumstances by which the truth is 
usually cleared up, depends solely on witnesses ; wit- 
nesses, my lords, whom I wait for, not only without 
the least ^{4)rehensions, but even with some hopes of 
being pleased. I long much to see, first, the elegant 
young gentlemen, the Iriends of a rich and nobje 
lady ,^ and then those brave men posted by their com- 
iQandress in ambush, and guarding a bagnia I will 
ask them, in what manner they were concealed^ or 
where; whether it was k large bathing-tub or a 
Trojan horse, that contained and concealed so many 
invincible men, fighting in the service of a lady ? I 
will oblige them to declare why so many and such . 
. biave men, having only one person before them, and« 
as you see, so very unable to resist, did not either 
seize him as he was standing, or pursue him when 
he fed. /If they should appear here, I am confident 
this is what they will never be able to account for, 
how facetious and talkative soever they may be at 
entertainments, n^y, and eloquent too^'spmetimes, 
over their bottle. The eloquence, of the bar and of 
the, dining-room is very different ; the manner of the " 
bench differs -widely from that of the couch ; the 
sight of a judge and that of a reveller is far from 
being the Bame ; in a word, the light of the sun a»d 
that of a lamp have very little resemblance. If they 
appear, therefore, we shall examine all their jokes, 
ail their {Peasantry. But if they follow my advice* 
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they will employ themselves differently^ make their 
court in another manner, and display talents of a 
different kind. Let them ingratiate themselves with 
that lady by their poUteness ; let them outshine all 
others in expense ; let them accompany her every- 
where, be always near her, and ever ready to obey 
her orders ; but let them be tender of the life and 
fortune of an innocent man. 

But we are told that these slaves are made free by 
the advice of relations, men of the highest quality 
and renown. At last we have found something 
which this lady may seem to have done by the^ 
advice and approbation of her relations, who are 
undoubtedly men of great spirit. But I should be 

glad to know what is proved by this manumission; 
y which an accusation is either' feigned against 
Coelius, or an examination by torture prevented, or 
a just reward bestowed on slaves who are acquainted 
with many secrets. The manumission, it is said, 
pleased the relations : how should it do otherwise, 
when you yourself acknowledge that you communi- 
cated the matter to them, not as what others had 
told you, but as what you had discovered yourself! 
Is it to be wondered at, if a most shameful story 
arose from this fictitious box ? - But there is nothing 
which such a woman may not be supposed capable 
of doing ; the thing is known, and in^ everybody's 
mouth. You cannot now be ignorant, my lords, of 
what I would, or rather what I would not, say. If 
the thing was done, it certainly was not done by 
Ccelius : for of what advantage could it have been to 
him 1 It has been done then perhaps by some young 
fellow, who is not so much void of sense as of 
-modesty. But if the whole is a fiction, it is not 
indeed a modest, but it is a humorous one ; it could 
not however have been talked of publicly, nor 
believed, were it not that the character of that lady 
is such that there is nothing so shameful which does 
not suit it / I have pleaded the cause of Coeliusy my 
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lords ; I have finished my defence : ycni now see the 
importance of this trial, and how weighty a matter 
is to be determined by you. An accusation of 
violence is now under your consideration, and the 
la^w in relation to it concerns our empire, our 
grandeuj, the interest of our country, and the com- 
tpon welfare : a law which was made by Q. Gatulus, 
when our citiz^s were armed ag;unst each other, 
and our liberties almost expiring; and which, after 
the flames that broke out in my consulship were 

Sueriched, extin^shed the smoking remains of a 
esperate conspiracy. On thjs law the youth of 
Coelius is attack^, not to satisfy the demands of 
public justice, but to gratify the resentment and 
wanton hmnour of a woman. . • 

Here, too, the condemnation of M. Camurtus md 
0. Esemus* is mentioned. What folly! Folly, shall 
I say, or unparalleled impudence ? Have you the 
assurance, you who came from that woman, to make 
mention of these men ? Dare you renew the remen^ 
hrance of so enormous a crime, which is only 
weakened, not extinguished, by time 1 For what was 
their guilt, and on what- accusation were they con* 
demned ? Why, because they were the instruments 
of this woman's revenge, by making a shameful 
attack on Vettius. Was it in order to have the name 
of Vettius mentioned in this cause, therefore, and 
^at old comedy of Afraniusf revived, that the case 
of Camurtus and C. Esernus is brought to our 
remembrance 1 wha, though their crime Sid not fall 
under the law in relation to violence, were yet so 

* Camurtus and C. Esernns were two wicked instruments employed 
by Clodia to revenge her on one Vettlusi who became the object of her 
iMfred and cmei resentment. They were concerned in the aesassinatioa 
of the Alexandrian ambassadors, and were condemned for it. 

t This either alludes to one AlVanius a poet, who wrote some plays (tail 
of ribaldry, or to an impfldent woman called Caia Af^rania, mentioned by 
Valerius Maximus, who infonns us that she was constantly engaged in 
lawsuits, that she always plended her own cause before the pretor, aiul 
that she spoke so much and so loud that her name became iMPOverbial ia 
Ihslbniiii. 
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highly criminal that they seemed to be condemned 
by every law. But w|iy is M. Ceelius summoned 
hither, whq^is neither charged with any crime that 
can properly fall under this law, n6r indeed with any 
thing that has any relation to the law, and is subject 
to your authority 1 His early years were devoted 
to those sciences and that course of study by which 
we are formed for the bar, for -bearing a share in 
the government, and for the attainment of glory, 
honour, and dignity. He cultivated friendship with 
those who were more advanced in years than him- 
self; but with those only whose industry and tem- 
perance he was most desirous of imitating ; and in 
nis iqtimacy with his equals, he seemed to tread the 
s^me path of honour with the most worthy and 
illustrious. When he was a little farther advanced 
in life, he went into Africa, and lived in the same 
tent with the proconsul Q. Pompeius ; a man emi- 
nent for his integrity, and a strict observer of every 
moral duty. In this province, where his father had 
an estate, he acquired that provincial experience 
which our ancestors justly considered as necessary 
for young gentlemen of his age ; and left it highly 
approved by Pompey, as you shall see by the tes- 
timony he gave of him. He was desirous of giving 
the Roman people a proof of his industry by im- 
peaching some considerable person, according to an 
ancient usage,, and in imitation of those young men 
who afterward arrived at great eminence and became 
illustrious citizens. 

I wish his passion for glory had led him to some- 
thing else ; but it is too late now to complain of that. 
He accused my unfortunate colleague C. Antonius» 
to whom the remembrance of his services to the 
state was of no avail, and the opinion of his having 
< intended its ruin of great prejudice. None of his 
equals afterward surpassed him in diligence at the 
bar, in the multiplicity of business, in managing the 
cisuises of friends, or in thd esteem of relations ; att 
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the advantages which can only be obtained by the 
vigilant, the temperate, and the industrious, he 
obtained by labour and diligence. In thi9 turning of 
life, as it may be called (for I will conceal nothuig> 
as I have the greatest confidence in' your goodness 
and'Visdom), his reputation 'met with a rub at the 
-very goal, by his acquaintance with this woman, his 
unhappy neighbourhood, and his not bemg accus- 
tomed to pleasure ; /which, when they are long con- 
fiaed, and ill the ^arly part of life checked and 
shackled, pour forth sometiipes all of a sudden, and 
throw themselves out all at once. / He has however 
extricated himself from this life, w rather from this 
report (for he was far from* being what he was said 
to be) ; but whatever it was, he has raised himself 
above it, and is now so far removed from the reproach 
of her intimacy, that he defends himself against her 
malice and resentment. (And that he might put an 
end to those reports of h6 sloth and voluptuousness, 
which clouded his reputation, he accused a friend of 
mine of corruption; much agaiast my inclination 
indeed ; he did it, however, notwithstanding all my 
endeavours to the contiwry : after he was acquitted, 
he renewed the accusation ; he regarded none of us ; 
and has much more impetuosity than I could wish. 
But I do not speak of wisdom, which is seldom to be 
tikei with in his years'; I speak of the bent of his 
mind, of his passion f(/kr distinguishing himself, and 
his ardour for glory ; all which, in persons of our 
age, ought to be more moderate ; but in youth, as in 
vegetables, they only show what is to be expected 
from their virtue* when arrived at its maturity, and 
what a rich harvest is to spring from their industry. 
And indeed it has always been more necessary to 
check young men of great genius in the career of 
j^loiy than-spur them on ; and at that age much more 
IS to be lopped than ingrafted, as its powers are 
opened and spread out by applause. If Coelius there- 
fore appears to any to be too impetuous, sanguine, 
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and obstinate, either in conceiving or in prosecuting 
resentment ; if the meanest of those that are here 
present are in the least offended by the purple he 
wears, the number of his friends', hi& splendour and 
elegance ; these things mhU quickly subside ; age 
and time will soon nuKlerate them all. 

Preserve therefore to the state, my lords, a citi2ea 
of virtuous dispositions, of virtuous principles, and 
of virtuous friendships. This I promise to you, and 
engage for it to my country, if I myself have hitherto 
given satisfaction to the state, that his measures shall 
never be different from mine: this I pifomise both* 
on account of our intimacy, and because he haa 
brought himself under the strongest engagements to 
perform it. For it is impossible that he who im- 
peached a person of consular dignity for atteinj^ting 
the ruin of the state should himself be $ seditldtia 
citizen: it is impossible that he should e^er dare to 
practise the arts of corruption who accused another 
of practising tbem, aft^r bein^ once acquitted. The 
statg, my lords, has of M. Coelius two impeachments, 
as hostages, that he will never bring her into danger, 
and as pledges of his affection. In a^ity thereforei 
my lords, where within these few days Sextus Clo- 
dius has been acquitted, whom for two years you 
have seen either the instrument or the leader of 
sedition ; who with his own hands has set fire to the 
temples, the registers, and the archives of Rome ; a 
man without estate, without honour, without hope, 
without a dwelhng, without any fortune; whose 
mouth, whose tongue, whose hands, whose whole 
life is polluted ; who demolished the monument of 
Catulus, threw down my house, and burnt that of my 
brother: who in the Palatium, and before the eyes 
of all Rome, raised the slaves to butcher our citizens^ 
and set fire to our city; I entreat and cortjur.e you, 
that you would not suffer him to be acquitted in the 
same city throug^h the interest, and M. Coelius to be 
sacrificed to the hatred^ of a woman, lest the same 
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person, with her . husband— I mean her brother, 
should seem to have saved a most infamous robber, 
and ruined a young man of the greatest worth. And 
when you have considered the youth of Ceelius, place 
before your eyes the old age of this his wretched 
father, who has no other support but this Qn]y son ; 
who founds all his. /hopes on him, and has no fears 
but oiji! his aqcount. If your hearts were ever 
touched with pious sentiments tp parents, or with 
tender laffection to children, support him, here pros- 
trate before you ; not so much to testify his respect, 
ast to rjio\e your compassion ; that the sorrows of 
both mdy excite iii you every emotion of filial piety 
and paternal fondness. Let not the one, my lords, 
who is already sinking into the grave by the weight 
of years, be cUt off by your severity sooner than by 
the stroke of nature ; nor the other, now that his 
virtues have taken deep root, and just begun to blos- 
som, be thrown down, as it were, by some violent 
blast or sudden tempest. Preserve the son to the 
father, the father to the son, that you may not appear 
to have despised an old man almost destitute of every 
hope ; and not only to have refused cherishing a youtn 
ofLtfee greatest hopes, but even to have depressed and 
ruinediiim. By preserving him to yourselves, to his 
fhends, to his country, you will find you will attach 
and consecrate him to you and your children ; and 
you, my lords, will reap the fairest and most lasting 
units of all his abilities, and of all his toils. 
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L CALPmtwiui Piso WM oonHvl with Oabinhu, A. IJ. C. 095 : they ^ 
botb the profiBswd emmies of Cicero, and concurred with Clodida in 
those violent measure* which tennipated in his hanishment— On th« 
explratioD ufhis consulship, Piso went to his government of Macedonte, 
where hi« administration was extremeiy inglorious : he oppressed the 
subjects, plundered tbe allies, and lost the best port of tiis uooam 
against the neighbouring barbarians, who invaded and hud waste ths 
country — Cioero, after his return firom exile, neglected no opportuidty 
of being revenged : on occasion of a debate in the senate about the con- 
sular provinces, he exerted aU his authority to get him recalled witii 
some marlis oT disgrace, aud aeoordingly the senate decreed fun revosft' 
tion : wben he arrived at Rome, he entered the city obscurely uid 
ignominiously, without any other attendants than his own retinue—Oo 
bis first app^rance in public, trusting to the authority of CiBsar, wtm 
was his son-in-law, he had the hardiness to attack Cicero, and com- 

Slain to the senate ofiiis injurious treatment of him— deem, proroked 
y his impudent aiuck, replied to him on the spot in the follov^tef 
oratimi^ wbicb is a severe invective on his whole life and conduct; and 
which, if invectives are to be considered as fhithftjJ memoirs, mtttt^ 
transmit to all posterity the most detestable character of him. 



Dost thou not see, blockhead, dost thou not now 
perceive what complaints are made of thy im- 
pudence! No one complaihs that an obscure 
Syrian,! from among a crowd of new-bought slaves, 
is made consul ; for his dark complexion, his hairy 
cheek, and rotten teeth would not allow of any im- 
position ; but here men have been deceived by those 
eyes, by those brows, by that forehead ; in a word, 

* The heginning of this oration is lostj exe^rting a fbw fkagmenta pn^ 
nerved by Asoonius. 

t By Syrian is here meant a slave ; for it was usual to call sltYes bf 
the name of the ooi^itry (torn wbenee they eame. 
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by that whole visfige, which is a kind of silent lan- 
guage of the heart : these helve misled, abused, and 
imposed on those who were strangers to them. 
There were few of us who knew your filthy vices ; 
few who were acquainted with- your dulness, with 
the stupidity and feebleness of your toi^e. Your 
voice was never heard in the forum, nor your opinion 
in the senate: never were you illustrious, nor even 
known, for any action either in peace 6r war : you 
have crept into honours by the mistake of mankmd, 
without any thing to recommend you but smoky 
images, which you resemble in nothing but their 
colour.* And shall he vainly boast, even to me, that 
he has obtained the highest offices of the state with- 
out repulsei This I indeed may be allowed to say 
of myself with tru^ glory, on whom, though but a 
new man, the Roman people have bestowed all thdr 
honours. When you were made questor, even those 
Who had never seen you conferred that honour on 
your nanie.f You was made edile ; but it was a' 
Piso who was then chosen by the Roman people, 
ftnd not that there Piso. It was on your ancestors 
too that the pretorship was befstowed ; these illus- 
trious dead ^ere known to everybody; but you, 
though alive, was known by none. But when the 
Roman people, by their unanimous suffrages, made 
tne questor, edile, and pre tor, the first of all my com- 
|>etitors, they bestowed those honours on Cicero, not 
on his family ; on his manners, not on his ancestors ; 
on his virtue, which they had seen, and not on his 

* The right of umng; pletor^ or statues at Rome was only allowed t« 

■ncB iKThose anqestors or themtelres bad borne some caruTe office, that is, 

' had been cnrule edile, censor, pretor, or consul. H^ that bad the iiictorea 

' or statues of his ancestors was called noble ; he that had only his own, 

' new; be that had neither, Ignoble. It was usual for th» Romans to bttrn 

frankincense and wax-lights before them on the festival days; whence 

probably they are here called smoky. 

t Cicero reproaches Piso with being indebted for his advancement, not 
40 personal merit, but to his name. He was descended indeed Oom one 
of the most illustrious families in Rome, that of Piso Frugi, whohad 
done many and distinguished serrices to the Roman state. 
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nobility they had heard of. What shaH I say of mr 
consulship ? Shall I show how I obtained it, or how 
I exercised it 1 To what a miserable situation am I 
now reduced, to compare myself with that reproach, 
that plag^ue of his country I But I will say nothing 
by way of comparison, and yet I will join things 
widely different from each other. You was declared 
consul, to say nothing more than what is universally 
confessed, at a difficult period of the state, while the 
consuls C^Bsa^ and Bibulus were at i(ariance ; and 
you yourself cannot deny that those who declared 
you consul would have deemed you unworthy of the 
light, if you had not surpassed Gabinios, in wicked- 
ness. But I was declared the first consul by the 
suffrages and acclamations of all Italy, of all orders 
of men, and of the whole state. 

I shall not mention the manner, however, in which 
each of us was made consul, let chance be supposed 
to have presided in the field of election : it is more 
glorious to relate how We conducted ourselves in the 
consulship, than how we obtained it. On the first 
of January I delivered the senate, and every worthy 
Roman, from the terror of the agrarian law, and that 
of ^oundless cojrruption. I preserved the Cam- 
panian lands, if it was not proper they should be 
divided;* if it was, 1 reserved that employment for 
those that were better qualified to discharge it. In 
my pleading for C. Raoirius, who was accused of 
treason, for having killed Saturninus, forty years 
before my consulship, I supported and defended the 
authority of the senate wnen attacked by envy. 
I excluded from honours a number of brave and 
worthy young men, but thrown by fortune into so 
miserable a situation, that if they had obtained 
power they would probably have employed it to the 

* Our orator probably makes this distinction Tor Tear of giving oflbnes 
10 Cssar, wlio in (Us consulship bad carried an agrarian law by violence, 
ftw distributing the lands of Campania to ilO,000. poqr citizens, who hid 
•Mh Uiree children or mora 
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rum of the state ;; and this by rendering myself only 
Obnoxious, without bringing the senate under any 
odium>* By my patience and complaisance I softened 
my colleague Antony, who was desirous of a 
province, and was meditating many things against 
the state. In a 'public aissembly, contrary to the, 
. inclination of the Rohisln people, I resigned the 
province of Gaul ; which, by the senate's order, was 
well furnished with money and troops, and exchanged 
it with Antony, because I thought the situation of 
the state required it. L. Catiline, who was pro- 
jecting the murder of the senate, and the destruction 
of Rome, not secretly but openly, I ordered to leave 
the city ; that, as our laws would not defend us from 
him, our walls might. In the last month of my 
consulship, I wrested from the wicked hands of 
conspirators the swords which they aimed at the 
throats of my fellow-citizens. I seized, produced, 
and extinguished the torches that were lighted up to 
set fire to the city. ' 

Q. Catulus, prince of the senate, and the guide of 
public deliberations, in a full house, declared me the 
father of my country. L. Gejlius, that illustrious 
senator who sits near you, said, in the hearing of 
this assetnbl>, that a civic crown was due to me 
from the republic. The senate, by an extraordinary 
idnd of sirpplication, opened the temples of the im- 
mortal gods to me in my robes of peace, not for 
having done service to the state, which had been 

"* Wtiat Ciecro here reftrs to ww tbis : SyUa bad by an expreaa law 
«xeliided the children of the praeeribed fhmi the senate and all pnblie 
honoors. The persons injured by this tyrannical act, being many, and 
tf great fhmiliee, used all their inta-est to get it reversed. Cicero was 
<»r opinion that their petition was. flrom the condition of the times, highly 
unseasonable, however equitable ; sinee it was natural to suppose that 
the first use an oppressed party would make of Uie recovery of their 
power would be t(% revenge themselves on their 0])pre8snrs. A ccordinsly, 
iMmi 



B made it his business to prevent that inconvenience, and found i 
to persuade those unfortunate men, that to bear their injury was their 
benefit ; and that the government itself could not stand, if Sylla'v laws 
were then repealed, on which the quiet and order of the republic wei9 

mhlished 
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the case of many, but for having saved it from nnn, 
which had happened to none. On the expiration of 
my office, when a tribune of the people hindered me 
from saying publicly what 1 intended, and would only 
allow me to take the oath,* I swore without any 
hesitatipn, that I blone had preserved the common- 
wealth and this city from destruction. The whole 
Roman people on that occasion bestowed on me, 
not the acclamations of a day, but an eternity and 
itlfnnortality of applause; for with one voice, and 
with one consent, thev confirmed this my solemn 
and important oath, and swore themselves that what 

1 said ^was true.: after which my return from the 
forum to my own house was such, that none -1)ut 
those who attended me seemed to be Romans. 
Such indeed was my conduct during the whole of 
my consulship, that I did nothing without the advice 
of the senate, nothing without the approbation of 
the Roman people. From the rostra I always de- 
fended the cause of the senate, and in the senate 
that of the people ; the lower sort of the people I 
uhited with the higher, and the equestrian with the 
senatorian order. Thus have I bnefly laid open my 
consulship. 

If thou darest now, detestable fury, speak of thine, 
which was begun with the Compitalitian gameis,f 



* It WM nsoal to renicn the consulship in an assembly of the people^ 
and to take an oath of having discharged it with fidelity. This was 
generaliy accompanied with a speech fVom the expiring consul ; and, 
after such a year, and firom such a speaker, the city was in no small ex- 
pectaticm of what Cicero would sav to them ; but Melellup, one of the 
new tribunes, who generally opened their magistracy by some remark- 
able act, as a specimen of the measures they intended to pursue, diskp* 
pointed both the orator and the audience ; for when Cicero had mounted 
the rostra, and was ready to perform this last act of his office, he would 
not suffer him to speak, nor do any thing mora than barely take the 
oath ; declaring, '' that he who had put citizens to ^death unheard ought 
not to be permitted to speak for himself.** 

t The Compitalitian were so called from the€ompita, or cross-lanes, 
where they, were instituted and celebrated by the rude multitude thai 
was got together, before the building of Rome ; after having be<^n lai» 
iown for many years, they were reyived and held during the t^omi^taUi 
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tiien first exhibited since the consulship of L. Me* 
tellus and Q. Marcios, against the authority of this 
order. Q. Metellus, ^hen consul-elect (but I do 
an injury to the memory of that brave man, who hag 
liad a few equals in this state, when I compare him 
with this worthless being), forbade, as a private per- 
son, these games to be celebrated, though a tribune 
of th6 people, in opposition to a decree of the senate, 
had ordered it; and thus effected by his credit what 
he could not as yet have done by his power.. These 
games falling on the first of January, you suffered 
Sex. Glodius, that beastly fellow, and highly worthy 
of your countenance and friendship, to celebrate 
them, and to flutter about, in - his purjfjle-bordered 
robe, :^hough till tiien he had nev.er worn it. Having 
thus laid the foundations of your consulship, three 
days after, the MliBii and Fusian laws, those walls 
and bulwarks of the public peace and tranquillity, 
were abolished by P. Clodius^ that pernicious mon- 
ster to the state, while you looked silently on. Those' 
fraternities, which the senate destroyed, were not 
only restored, but numberless new ones were raised, 
consisting of slaves and the very dregs of the city. 
The same Glodius, who abandoned himself to the 
most horrible and unheard-of acts of lewdness and 
debauchery, abolished the severity of the censor- 
ship, that ancient directress of manners and mod- 
esty ; while you, the sepulchre of the state, who tell 
us that you were then consul at Rome, never opened 
your mouth amid the so great desolation of your 
country. , 

I have hitherto mentioned not what yqu did, but 
only what you suffered to be done ; though indeed 
there is little difference, especially in a consul. 



or ftosti 6f the Lareg, d? ho presided as dt ell orer streets as houws. Au- 
gustus ordered the Lares to be crowned twice a year at the Compitalitian 
games with spring-flowers. This crowning the household gods, and 
Offering sacrifices up ancf down in the streets, made the greatest pwt of 
tte solemnity of the feast. 
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whether he himself harasses the state by pemicipw 
laws and wicked cabals^ or allows others to do it. 
Can any excuse be made, I shall not say for a dis- 
afTt^cted consul, but for one who sits still, who loiters, 
and sleeps during the greatest commotions of the 
state ? The iBlian and Fusian laws we had observed 
almost for a hundred years, and the jurisdiction of 
the censors had subsisted four hundred. These 
laws one wretch endeavoured, but no man was ever 
abb, to sh^e. As to the jurisdiction of the censors^ 
no person ever arrived at such a pitch of audacious- 
ness as to endeavour to lessen it, and prevent our 
manners from being brought under their cognizance 
every fifth year. All these, thou executioner of the 
hwa, were buried in the bosom of ^hy consulship. 
Go on, and inform us of what happened immediately 
aftt;r this desolation of the state. Before the Au- 
relian tribunal, a levy of slaves was made, by one 
who never thought anything too infamous either 
to do or suffer, while you did not affect indeed to look 
on with indifference, though even this would have 
been a crime, but beheld it with unusual pleasure. 
Be Tore thy eyes, thoti who hast violated all the 
temples,- arms were placed ifi the temple of Castqr 
by that robber, who used it as a citadel for aban- 
doned citizens, as a receptacle.for Catiline*s veterans, 
as the strong -hold oCcivil robbery, as the sepulchre 
of all laws, and of every thing sacred. Not only 
itiy house, but the whole Palatium was filled with 
senators, with Rpman knights, with the citizens of 
Rome, and the inhabitants of all Italy ; while yoil 
(for I pass by domestic transactions, which may be 
deuied, and confine myself to those that are publicly 
known), while you, I say, not only never assisted 
that Cicero, whom, at your election, you employed 
to preside over the votes of the leading century, an^ 
who was the third whose opinion you asked in the 
senate ; but whenever any scheme was formed for 
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Biy destruction, you was present, nay, you cruelly 
presided. 

But what was it you had the impudence to say to 
myself before my son-in-law, your own kinsman ?• 
that Gabinius was so very poor that he was not able 
to show his head ; that it was impossible for him to 
subsist without a proviiice ; that he had some hopes 
of one from a tribune of the people, if he and you 
were to join interests, but that he djespaired of any 
thing from the senate ; that you humoured him as I 
had done my colleague ; that it signified nothing to 
implore the help of the consuls ; and that every man 
ought to, look to himself. And here there are some 
things I scarce^dare mention. I am afraid lest there 
should be any who do not perceive the excessive 
wickedness which is concealed under the folds of 
that fellow's forehead : 1 will mention them, how^ 
ever. He himself will certainly acknowledge them, 
and the recollection of his crimes will be attended 
with some pangs of remorse. Dost thou not re- 
member, thou filthy wretch, how that, when C. ^iso 
and I went to you almost at mid-day, we found you 
coming out from a little hovel, with your sandals on 
your feet, and your head muffled up ; and when you 
had almost , overwhelmed* us with a fetid steam 
poured forth from your stinking mouth,' how you 
excused yourself on account of your bad health, and 
a^eged that you made use of vinous medicines 1 
After this apology, we remained a little (for what 
cotild we do '?) amid the stench and smoke of your 
filthy hovel, whence you forced us^away by your low 
answers and infamous belchings. About two days 
aflerf being brought into an assembly by him with 
whom you had shared your consular authority, when 
you was a^ked what ypu thought of my consulship, 

* This wtt8 C. Piso Fru^, on •whom Cicero bestows a rery high char- 
acter ; Und tellfl us, that for probity, virtue, modenty, and every accom- 
pUsbment of a fiite jrenileman and fine speaker,, he scarce ha4 hin lequal 
I aU th9 young noblemen of Rome. 
E3 
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with an air of gravity, like a Calatinus, an Africanns 
or Maximus, and not like a half Placentian,* spriing 
from Caesoniiis and Calventius, having one brow 
screwed u() to your foi^ehead, and another hanging 
down to your chin, you replied, " that my cruelty 
did not please you." 

Here you was applauded by him who is highhr 
worthy of celebrating your praises. DoSt thou, vil- 
lain ; dost thou, a consul, charge the senate with 
cruelty in a full assembly ? As for me, I have no 
share in the charge ; for 1 only obeyed the senate. 
To give salutary and diligent information belonged 
to me, as a consul; but to bring to a trial, and to 
punish, belonged to them as a senate ; by blaming 
which you plainly show what you would have done» 
had you been consul at that time. I make no ques- 
tion but you would have given it as your opinion 
that Catiline should be supplied with money and 
provisions ; for where was the difference between 
Catiline and him with whom you bartered the att* 
thority of the senate, the safety of Rome, and the 
whole commonwealth, for a province ? For P. 
Clodius was assisted by the consuls in doing those 
things, in which I, as a consul, obstructed the at- 
tempts of Catiline. He wanted to murder the sen- 
ate ; you h^ve taken away their authority : he 
wanted to bum the laws ; you have abrogated them : 
he wanted to destroy his country, and you have 
se<!onded his impious attempt. What was done 
during your consulship without arms t That band 
of conspirators wanted to set fire to the city, you to 
the house of him who prevented them. But had 1 
been a consul like you, even they would never have 
entertained a thought of burning the city^ for they 
would not have cared to destroy their own houses ; 
but while such senators remained they imagined 

* PiM it b^ otlltd t \alf Plaientian heotuie bis motber wm of 
FUuMiitia. 
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tiie3r could Ijave ^ no sanbtuarjr for their crimes. 
TTieir aim was to murder their fellow-citizens, yours 
to enslave them. In this your cruelty was greater 
than theirs; for, before yojir consulship, so ardent 
was the love of liberty in the brciast of every Roman, 
that they would have preferred death to slavei^. It 
was in imitation of the conduct of Catiline and Len- 
tttlus that you drove me. from my house, and con- 
fined Pompey to his ; for they never imagined they 
icould destroy the state, while 1 w^ safe, and con- 
tinued in the city as its watchman Tand while Pom- 
pey, the conqueror of all nations, opposed them. 
You required my blood to satisfy the manes of the 
conspirators, and poured forth on me all the odium 
that lay concealed in the breasts of the enemies of 
their country ; to wh6se fury if I had yielded, I had, 
imder such leaders as you, been sacrificed on the 
tomb of Catiline. But what stronger proof can you 
desire of the similarity of your conduct to that of 
Catiline, 4han your raising the same band from the 
%xpinng remains of his .associates ? than your col- 
lecting all the abandoned from every quarter! than 
your pouring forth the very jails on me ? than your 
arming conspirators t than your exposing my per- 
son, and the life of eveiy worthy Roman, to their 
rage and violence ? But 1 now return to that admir- 
able speech of yours. 

- Ajre you the person who is shocked at cruelty ? 
What did you, good tender-hearted sir, when the 
senate had resolved to signify their concern and 
affliction, by changing their habit,* when you saw 

* When Cicero was rediiced to ^he oonclULont>r a crimiTMl, in conae- 
Qoenoe of one of ClodiuR*s laws, be changed hia habit, aa was uaoal in 
mm of a pablic impeachment, aiid went about the atreeta in a mourning 
toiim, to excite the compaaaion of hia foMow-cltlMna. The whole bo*r 
of the Icnighta and the young nobility, lo the number oftwenty ihouaand, 
with young Cmasus a1 th^lr head, changed their habit likewiae; and on 
t motion made by the tribune Ntnnius, that the aenate too ahpuld changs 
dieir habit with the real of the city, it was tgreeif to inatanUy hy • 
UMRiiinotta vote. 
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tjie hi/^hest order of the state express their sorrow 
by their mourning? what the most barbarous tyrant 
never did. I pasa by the Orders given by a consul, 
that ihe -senate should not obey their own decree;* 
a proceeding, however, than which none can be con- 
ceived more infamous ; and return to the compas- 
sion of the man who thdught the senate too cruel 
in saving their country. He had the impudence to 
order, in conjunction with that brother of his, whom 
yet he' was demons to surpass in all manner of 
wickedness, thaEthe senate, contrair to their own 
ordinance, should resume the^r usual )iabit. "■ What 
Scythian tyrant ever refused the liberty of groaning 
under the burden himself had imposed \ You leave 
them in affliction, and will not allow them to give 
marks of it ; you^prevent their tears, not by conso- 
lation, but by menaces. Sqpposjing the conscript 
fathers had changed their habit, not in consequence 
of a public ordinance, but from a principle of private 
friendship or compassion, it would still have been 
an act of tyrannical power had you Cruelly interposed 
with your edicts to prevent it : but when a full senate 
h&d decreed it. when all the other orders of the 
state had already done it, then you, who was a con- 
sul, being dragged out from a dark tavern, with that 
dancing lady,f forbade the senate to lament the fall 
and ruin of the state. 

But not long Ijefore he asked me what need I had 
for his assistance, and why I had not opposed my 

* When the mo(ion was made by Nlnnius for the senate to changv 
their habit« Piao kept his htiuse on purpose ; but GabiiUus was 90 enraged, 
that he flew out of the senate into the foram. and declared to the people 
iton\ the rostra that the knijtbts should pasrdear for this day's work; 
and, to confirm the truth of what he said, he banished L. Lamia, a Roman 
knight, two hundred miles fh>m the city^ for his distinguished zeal and 
activity in Cicero's service. This Was followed presently by an edict 
from both the consuls, forbidding the senate to put their late vote in ezecttr 
tion, enjoining them to resume their ordinary dress. 

t Oabinius is here meant, who is put in the feminine gender to denote 
his effeminacy ; and is called a dancing lady, because his joy at Cicer<^ 
banishment is said to have made hun dance at a public enteitainment. 
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fbrces to those of my enemies ? as If I, who had 
often assisted many, nay, as if the most destitute 
person alive, would think himself jnore secure under 
such a protector, or better prepared for his trial 
ipirith such an advocate and voucher. Was I desir* 
ous of throwing myself on the counsels or protec- 
tion of that filthy lump of brutality? Did J expect 
either assistance or countenance from that rotten 
carcass? At that time I w€(nted a consul; a con- 
suljl say, not such a one indeed as was capable of 
defending qo mighty a state by his wisdom and 
counsels, for such I could not have found, in that 
animal ; but one who, like a log or trunk of a tree, 
was able at least, provided he could but stand, to 
have J&orne the title of the consulship : for my 
cause being wholly consular and senatorian, I 
wanted the assistance both of a consul and a sen- 
ate : but the consuls were bent on my destruction ; 
dnd^sforthe senate, its authority was entirely abol- 
ished. If you would have my sentiments on the 
matter, however, know that I would not have 
yielded, and that my country should have held me 
fast in her embraces, if that mrurdering gladiator, 
yourself, and your colleague, had been ' the only 
enemies I was to contend with.^ The case of Q. 
Metellus, that illustrious citizen, whose glory, in 
my opinion, is equal to that of the immortal gods, 
was very different ; when he^thought it advisable to 
3rield, rather than engage with that bravest of men, 
C. Marius, then In his sixth consulship, and with his 
invincible legions. " What such conflict had I to 
sustain ? was I to contend with C. Marius, or any 
one eqpal to hini, or.witl^ a bearded Epicurean,* in 
conjunction with Catiline's lantern-bearer ? From 

* Piso, in bis outward carriage, affected tbe mien aiid jarb of a pbi- 
toBopher, being severe in his looks, squalid in his drees, slow in bia 
Bpeeeh, morose in his manners, the very picture of antiquity, and a pal- 
t«m of the ancient republic ; but, under the guise of virtue* he was a 
dirty, sottish, stupid Epicur^, and wallowed in all the low and degrad 
lag pteaaore* of aeuauBlUy. 
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sncli, believe me, I never fled, nor from your 

haug^hty looks, nor from the pipes and cymbals of 
your colleague i nor, after steering the vessel of 
the republic amid the most dreadful storms and 
hurricane^, and conducting her safe into the har- 
bour of tranquillity, was I so pusillanimous as to 
dread the clouds of your countenance, or the stink- 
ing breath of your colleague. 1 foresaw other blasts, 
other storms, to those that had already threatened 
me. I did not yield, but withstood them alone, for 
4he sake of the public safety. Accordingly, at my 
departure, every wicked sword dropped from every 
inhuman hand, while thou, mad wretch, at a time 
when every worthy Roman was lamenting in secret, 
when our very temples were groaning, when even 
the dwellings of Rome wore a mournful aspect, 
embraced that fatal monster, that compound of 
horrid vileness, of civil murder, of all manner of 
atrocious crimes^ and wickedness committed with 
impunity ; and in the same temple, on the same spot 
of ground, and at the same instant of time, received 
the price, not only of my ruin, but of that of your 
country. 

Why should I mention the feastings of those 
days, why your mirth and rejoicing, why your ex- 
cessive drinking amid the infamous tribe of your 
companions \ Where is the man who ever saw you 
in your senses at that time t where the man that 
saw you employed in any thing becomihg a gentle- 
man 1 where, in a word, the man who saw you ap- 
pear in publici while the house of your colleague 
resounded in the mean time with songs and cymbals, 
while he himself danced naked amid the entertain- 
ment, without being taught by the giddy dances he 
led up to apprehend the giddiness of fortune. As 
for this fellow, who is not so elegant and musical a 
rioter as the other, he contented himself with wal- 
lowing in wine, and amid the imparities of his 
Greeks ; which entertainment of his, at a time of 
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public sorrow, was said to resemble those of the La- 

Eithoe and the Centaurs; nor is it easy to say whether 
e drank, or vomited; or wasted a greater quantity 
of v-^e on that occasion. And will you, notwith- 
standing this, make mention of your consulship? 
Will you have the impudence to say that you was 
a consul at Rome? What! do you imagine that 
the consulship consists in the lictors, in the gown, 
and the pretexta ? ornaments which, when consul, 
you bestowed eVen on SextusL Clodius. Do you 
think that the consulate is expressed by badges 
worn by Clodius's dog ? Oiie cannot be a consul 
without spirit, conduct, honbur, gravity, vigilance, 
care ; without discharging, in a word, every duty of 
his office, by defending, and, above all, by fconsulting 
the interest of the state, which is implied in the 
very name. Shall I look on him as a consul who 
did not think there was a senate in the republic ? 
Can r figure to myself a consul but in conjunction 
with that assembly, without which even kings could 
not reign at Rome ? I shall not mention the levies 
of slaves that were made in the forum ; the arms 
whiph were carried publicly, and in the face of day, 
into the temple of Castor; the obstructing of th^ en- 
trance of that temple, the tearing away of the steps 
that led up to it, its being taken possession of by 
the remains of the conspirators in arms, and by him 
who had once been the sham accuser ofCatiUne, 
but then his avenger. At a time when Roman 
knights were banished, when worthy citizens were 
stoned out of the forum, when the senate ^as not 
allowed, not only to assist their country, but even to 
mourn over it: 'when a citizen, who was declared 
the saviour of his country by this assembly, by the 
cdmmon voice of Italy, and of all nations^ was ex- 
pelled ^y slaves and open violence; I shall not say 
by your assistance, thdfugh I might consistently with 
truth, but certainly with your connivance, without 
any trisd, without any law, without any precedent ; 
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will any one think there were consulr at Rome 1 
If you are to be accounted consuls, who must be 
reelconed cut^throats^ who robbera, who enemies, 
who traitors, who tyrants? 

Great is' the authority, great is the appearance, 
great the dignity, and great the majesty of a consul: 
but the narrowness of thy soul cannot admit these, 
tho levity and meamjess <ft thy spirit cannot receive 
fhem, nor can thy contracted capacity and thy in- 
Rolence in prosperity, sustain so important, so 
wiighty,and so venerable a character. I have been 
toldj 1 dech\re,. that even the perfumers' street at 
Capua rejected you for a Campani;m consul the 
mnment they saw you.* They had heard a little 
of the Decii, of the Magii, and of Taureas' Jubel- 
lius^f who, though they i^'ere not possessed of 
that wisdom which our consuls generally have, 
had yet pomp, appearance, and a stately manner, 
which did honour at least to. the perfumers' street, 
aiid to the city of Capua. It would, in short, hare 
gi\^en greater pleasure to these sellers of perfur^es 
to have had Gabinius in quality of .duumvir. His 
hair was dressed, his curled locks nicely perfumed, 
and his cheeks painted in a manner worthy of 
Capua ; I mean of old Capua : for Capua at present 
abounds with the «most illustrious men, the bravest 
heroes, the best citizens, all my very good friends. 
There was not a man of these who saw you at 
Cnpoa that did not lament the loss of me, by whose 
counsels they remembered that the whole state and 
that very c^ty in particular had been preserved. To 
me they had raised a gilded statue; me they had 
iakeu as their sole protector ; to me they reckoned 

* Cosar, ia liin odnsulship, having sent a colony to Capua. g«Te tbo 
eDttimaind of It to P»mi>ey and Piso, witli the title of duumvirs. Piso, 
Dot content 'Wif h tldH title, assumed that of consul : so that the sense of 
the i^assage ifi this ; you no sooner made ^our appearance in Capua, ttwa 
ti)f: perfumers' 'street conceived so mean an opinion of yoa that they 
t^Dfht you unworthy eren ofthe office of duumvir^ 

t them are ttte mmnes of Ulostiioiu Cam^Niniaafl. 
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tfiemselves indebted for their lives, for their for- 
tunes, and for their children. When I was present, . 
they had defended me against thy robberies by their 
decrees and deputies ; and when absent, they recalled 
tne at the motion oj Pompey, who tore the weapons 
of thy villany from the body of the repablic. Were 
you consil when my house on the Palatium was on 
fire, not by accident, but by torches thrown into it 
at your instigation t Did ever a lire break out in 
Rome and the -consul not hasten to extinguish itt 
But you were sitting all the whie near my house, 
at your njother-in-law's, whose doors you had thrown 
open to receive what.was plundered (torn me : there 
you sat, not indeed to extinguish, but to increase 
the flames ; and, consul as you were, in a manner 
supplied the furious instruments of Clodios with 
burning torches. 

During the remaining, part of your year, did any 
man look on you as consul 1 did any man obey yout 
did any senator rise up to salute you when you came 
into the senate ! did any one give you his opinion 
when you asked it ? In a word, is that year. to be 
reckoned in the Roman annals in which the senate 
was silent, the courts of justice shut up, every 
worthy man oppressed with affliction, the violence 
of tl^ robbery raging over the^ whole city ; when 
not only one citizen Wl Rome,' but the city itself* 
gave way to your rage smd wickedness, and to, that 
of your colleague, yet even then, &]^ Caesonian, 
thou didst not emerge from the vile sink of thy ~ 
nature, when a most illustrious Roman,* at last 

* Pompey is here mttnt, whose engagements with Cssar obliged hfan 
to suffer Cicero to be driven into exile : to ingratiate himiteir, however, 
with the senate and people, and to eonrect the in.«olence of ClodJMs, ho 
fhvonred his renim. So insolent indeed was Clodius prown, on his 
▼fetoryoTer Cicero, that ey«ahi" OHends could nsc hear bfm any longer; 
fin-, having bani»hed Cioero, and sent Cato out of his way, he b^aii4o 
flmcy himself a match for Pompsy, and in open deAance of him seidM 
by stratagem into his hands the son of king Tigrantfs, whom Pomper 
had brought with him (Vpm the east, and kept a prisoner at Rome ; and^ * 
testead of delivering him up when PMnpey demandoi hifn, undertook Ait 

Cw Vol. II.--F 
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rousing his courage, recalled his sincere friend, and 
, a worthy patriot resumed his former spirit, and 
would not any longer suffer your wickedness to 
commit ravages in a state which he by his victories 
had adorned and enlarged ; though at that time even 
Gabinius, whom you alone surpass invillany, bad as 
he is, recovered^imself : it was with difficulty indeed : 
however, he recovered himself, and acted for Cn. 
Pompey againal his beloved Clodius, at first in ap- 
pearance only, afterward faintly, but at last honestly 
and vigorously.* At the sight of this encounter, 
the Roman people showed great moderation : foTf 
like a master of gladiators, the match being equal, 
they considered themselves as sure of gaining by 
the fall of either : and if both should fall, their gain, 
they thought, would be immortal. Still, however, 
' Gabinius did something ; he defended the authority 
of a very great man ; lie was indeed himself an 
abandoned fellow, a gladiator ; but he was matched 
with one who was equally so. But you, a person 
of scrupulous integrity, no doubt, would not break 
the league which, in the convention for the prov- 
inces, you had sealed with my blood : for that in- 
cestuous adulterer Clodius had bargained for your 
support and assistance in all his wicked schemes, on 
the condition of his giving you a province, an army, 
and money torn from the bowels of the republic. 

a large •urn of noney to give him his liberty and send bim borne. This 
afllront, which Pompey could not digest, roused him to think of recallicj 
Cicero. 
* What Cicero refers to In this nsasage was this ; Rome was alarmed 

Sthe rumonr of a plot against Pompey's life, said to be oontrired by 
odins; one of whose sieves was seised at the door of the senate with 
a dagger, which his master had given him, as he confessed, to stab Pom> 

eey. Manv daring attacks too having been made on Pompey's persoo 
y Clodius's mob, he retired firom the senate and the forum, till Clo* 
dms was out of his tribunate, and shut himself up in his own house, 
whither he was still pursued and actually besieged by Daraioy one of 
Clodiu8*s (Veedmeo. 80 audacious an outrage as this could not be over- 
looked by the magistrates, who came out with all their forces to seize or 
drive away Damio ; on which a general encagement ensued, and GaU- 
Bias was forced to break his league with Clodius, and flght for Pompey. 
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Accordinriy, in the tumult which ensued, his fosces 
were broken, himself wounded ; nothing was to be > 
seen daily but arms, violence, and flight ; at last one 
was seized in arms near the senate-house, and it 
appeared plainly he was posted there to murder 
Pompey. 

On that occasion, who ever heard of any action or 
remonstrance of yours — nay, who aver heard you 
speak or complain ! Do you suppoie yourself to 
have been ^ consul when, under your administra- 
tion, the man who had saved the state and the au- 
thority of the senate could not be safe in Italy ; n&r 
he who by three triumphs had united sdl the nations 
of the earth under the Roman power, safe to appear 
in public^t Were ye consuls at a time when the 
veiy moment ye began to speak on any affair, or to . 
propose any thing to the senate, the whole assembly 
opposed you, and declared that no business should 
be done till the question was put concerning my 
return! Were ye consuls when ye said, though 
held fast by your convention, that you wished my 
return, but that you were bound up by law ? Is it 
possible that men, nay, that the public annah can 
endure the consuls who giver out that they are 
afraid of a law which did not seem to bind private 
persons ; a law with which slaves have bcanded 
the republfc, which vidlence has engraved, which 
robbers hare imposed, when the authority of the 
senate was abolished, when every woAhy citizen 
was driven from the forum, when the state was in 
captivity ; a law, in a word, in contradiction to 
every other law, and passed without any of the usual 
forms \ for if you did not think that a law which 
contradicted all laWs, being only a tribunitian pro- 
scription of the person and estate of a free and un- 
condemned citizen, «nd yet were held fast by this 
convention ; who can reckon you not only consuls, 
but even freemen, whose souls were enslaved by 
corruption, and your tongues tied up by lucre 1 But 
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if you were the only persons that thought it a law 
who can think that you were then consuls, or ar^ 
now consular, when you are ignorant of the law9» 
the institutions, the manners, and rights of a state) 
where you want to be reckoned among its princi- 
pal citizens ? When you set out in your military 
robes for the provinces,* whic^ you had either 
bought or extorted, did any one consider you as 
consuls ? and those who accompanied you to do you 
honour at your departure, though their number was 
but small, yet they attended you, no doubt, with 
fbod wishes as usual to consuls, and not with such 
imprecations as are bestowed on enemies and trai- 
tors. 

And shalt thou, base and barbarous monster, dare 
to reproach me with my departure, that proof of thy 
guilt and cruelty ? Then it was, conscript fathers, 
that I received the immortal proofs of your love 
and regard for me, when you checked the fury and 
petulance of that abject half-dead wretch, not by 
murmurs, but loud acclamations. Dost thou re> 
proach me with the grief of the senate, the sorrow 
of the equestrian order, the mourning of Itaty — 
with the senators having thrown up all public con- 
cerns for the space of a whole year, with the con- 
tinued silence of our courts and forum, and all the 
other wounds given the state by my departure t 
Allowing it to have been unfortunate, it was still 
more worthy of compassion than reproach ; rather 
to be accounted glorious than infamous ; and what 
was only an affliction to me cpvered you with guilt 
and infamy. What I am going to say will perhaps 
appear somewhat strange, but I shall always speak 
what I think. Since, then, conscript fathers, I have 
been so highly favoured and honoured by you, I am 

* It was tinual fbr the Roman magistrates befbre tbey set out Tor their 
nroTinces to go and pay their devotions in the oapitol, after which ihey 
9tgvin their march out of the city, habited in a rich robe of purple or 
■oarlet inierwovea with gold, and were genorally accompaoied wiih a 
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SO for from looking on my departure as a calamity, 
that it seems to me to haye been an event to be 
"wished for, and greatly desired for the increase of 
my personal gloryj if indeed I can have any glory, 
as I scarce can, separate from that of the state. 
But to compare the day of, my greatest sorrow with 
that of your greatest joy, which do you think a wise 
and good man would prefer? to leave his country, 
as I did, with the prayers of all his countrymen for 
his safety, welfare, and return ; or, as happened to 
you on setting out for your province, to have the 
curses and imprecations of all, arid their wishes that 
that journey might be your last ? By Jove, had I 
incurred such universal hatred, especially such just 
and deserved hatred, I should have preferred flij^ht 
at any rate to any province whatever. 

But to proceed : if my departure, which was the 
most tempestuous period of my life, be preferable 
to your calmest days, what comparison will the rest 
admit of, so full of infamy to you and of difi^ity to 
me ? On the kalends of January, the first day that 
shone on the state after my eclipse and fall, when 
all Italy flocked together, a full senate, with the 
assent of the Roman people, unanimously recalled 
me, on a motion made by that renowned and brave 
citizen P. Lentulus. The same senate, by its own 
authority, recommended me, in consular letters, to 
foreign nations, to our lieutenants, and magistrates ; 
not as one banished from his country, as you, Insu- 
brian, used to express yourself— but, to use their 
own language, as a citizen, and the saviour of the 
state. For my preservation alone the senate thought 
prdper, by the voice and letters of a consul, to im- 
plore the assistance of our fellow-citizens through- 
out all Italy, who were concerned for the .public 
welfare. To save my life, all Italy flocked to Rome, 
at one and the same time, as if on an appointed sig- 
i^d. For my safety, many and weighty were the 
harangues of P. Lentulus, that worthy man and ez- 
F8 
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pellent consul ; of Cn. Pompey, that renowned and 
invpcible Roman ; and of the other leading men in 
the state. The senate decreed, on a motion first 
made by Pompey, that whoever obstructed my re- 
turn should be reckoned an enemy to the state ; 
and in such words was the authority of the senate 
expressed in regard to me, that never was a triumph 
declared to any person in more honourable terms 
than those wherein my safety and restoration were 
conceived. When all the magistrates had published 
the bill for my return, excepting one pretor, from 
whom it could not be expected, as he was brother 
to my enemy, and two tribunes of the people, who 
were bought at common auction,* P. Lentulus, the 
consul, proposed the law in the comitia by centu- 
ries, with the consent of his colleague Q. Metellus, 
whom the interests of the state, which had set us at 
variance in his tribuneship, united with me in his 
consulship, by means of the courage and wisdom of 
that excellent person. In what manner this law 
was received it is needless for me to mention. I 
learn from yourselves that no citizen was allowed 
to be absent on any pretence whatever; that a 
greater or more splendid appearance was never seen 
at any comitia. This I myself know, for I find it 
in the public registers, that you solicited for me, 
that you distributed the tablets, that you took care 
to prevent any fraud in collecting the votes ; and 
that,^ for miy safety, ypu did, of your own accord, 
without any solicitation, what your age and dignity 
exempt you from, even when your kinsmen are can- 
didates for public honours. 

Compare now, thou Epicurean, brought from the 
sty, not Irom the school ; compare, if thou darest, 
thy absence with mine. You obtained a consular 
province mider such regulations as were prescribed 

* These tribunee were Sex. AttlUus Serraniis and Niun. QiUnttai. 
« TUt is Mid ia aUasiaa to tlie maimer of Mllioc lUaves 
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by your ambition, not such as were fixed bv yoip 
Bon-in-law : for by that just and excellent layr of 
CaBs^,* free nations enjoyed their liberty in the 
strict and proper sense ; but by that law which 
none besides ^ou and your colleague ever thought a 
law, all Achaia, Thessaly, Athens, and Greece was 
given up to you. You had an army, not such as 
the senate and people of Rome gave you, but such 
as your ambition could raise. The treasury too 
was exhausted by you. What exploits did you per- 
form in this command, with this army, with this 
consular province ? Do I ask what exploits he per- 
formed ? No sooner was he arrived — I shall not 
yet mention his rapines, the money he extorted, 
topk, or exacted, the execdtiouv of our aUies, the 
murder of those who entertained him, his perfidy, 
barbarity, and crimes : by-and*by, if you thiiuL 
proper, I shall dispute with him as with a thief, as 
with one guilty of sacrilege, as with a out-throat ; 
at present I shall confine myself to compare the 
ruins of my fortune with the splendour of his impe- 
rial command. Who ever obtained the government 
of a. province, with an army, that did not send 
letters to the senate? Such a province too, and 
such an army ; especially such a province as Mace- 
don, whicli is surrounded with so many barbarous 
nations, that our Macedonian governors have never 
bad any other barrier to it but that of swords and 
javelins ; a province from which few persons of pre- 
torian dignity have returned without a triumph ; and 
none of consular dignity whose honour was with- 
out a stain. This is something uncommon ; but, . 
what is still more so, this vulture of Macedon had 
the title of emperor, forsooth. 
Did you, even then, my Paulus,t presume to send 

* The law here referred Iowm that made by Casar in his consalabip, 
A. U. C. 004 ; whereby, Achaia, ThesMly, aiid all Greece were left en- 
tirely flree. 

t Jdniiiua Paulua obtained m oomplete vietory over M aeedonia, A. U.<]» 
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letters to Rome, wrapped in laurel ? He says he 
did. Who ever read them 1 Who moved that they 
should be read 1 for it signifies nothing to me at 
present whether, stung by a sense of your crimes, 
you never presumed to write to that body which 
you had slighted, which you had persecuted, which 
you had a^lished; or whether your friends con- 
cealed your letters, And thus by their silence con- 
demned your rashness and impudence. And indeed 
I know not whether I had rather you should seem 
void of all sense of shame in sending letters, and 
that your friends should be persons of more modesty 
and judgment, or that you should seem more modiest 
than usual, and your conduct be uncondemned by your 
friends. But supposing you had not, by your crael 
outrages against the senate, cut yourself off for ever 
from all favour with it, what was done in that prov- 
ince on which you could write to it with any man- 
ner of congratulation! Was it the harassing of 
Macedon! the shameful loss of towns? the plunder- 
ing of our allies? the laying waste their lands! the 
fortifying Thessalonica ! f& blockade of our mili- 
tary causeway? the destruction of oUr army by the 
sword, by famine, by cold, and by pestilence ! Your 
writing nothing to the senate shows only, that as 
you were more wicked in Rome than Crabinius, you 
were somewhat more modest in your province than 
he : for that rioter, bom for his belly only, and not 
f6r glory and honour, after having deprived . the 
Roman knights in his province, and the farmers of 
the customs, united with us both in inclination and 
dignity, all of them of their fortunes, and some of 
th^m of their reputation and lives ; after having 
done nothing with his army but plundered cities, laid 
waste lands, and pillaged houses, had the impudence 
(and indeed what is it he has not the impudence 

068 ; and as Piao had Macedonia (br his province, and oondocted hixat- 
mU in it to in^oiioasly, Cicero, by way of derision, calls him Paulas. 
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to do T) \o petition the senate by letters for a sup- 
plication. 

Immortal gods ! and shalt thou, shall you, ye twin 
whirlpools and rocks of the state, decry my fortune, 
and extol your own? You, who have borne the 
indelible marks of thte foulest infamy, while such 
decrees of the senate: were passed conceniing me, 
even in my absence ; such assemblies were held, 
such commotions happened amoilg all our municipal 
cities and colonies, such resolutions were made by 
the farmers of the revenue, by the colleges ; ana, 
in a word, by all ranks and conditions of men, as I 
not only durst never have wished for, but could . not 
even have conceived. Were I to see thee and thy 
colleague Gabinius fastened to a cross, would the 
sight of your mangled bodies give me greater pleas- 
ure than I feel from the loss of your reputation t 
Nothing is to be deemed a punishment which, by 
some accident or other, ma^ happen even to the 
brave and virtuous. And this is the doctrine even 
of your men of pleasure among the Greeks ; whom 
I wish you had heard; as they ought to have been 
heard ; you would never, in that case, have plunged 
into such an abyss of crimes. But you hear them 
in your steWs ; you hear them amid your debauche- 
ries ; you hear them in your feasts and over your 
bottle : even those who define evil by pain, and good 
by pleasure, give out that a wise man, though he 
were shut up in the bull of Phalaris,* and broiled 
with flames applied to it, would still declare that his 
condition was agreeable, and that he was not in the 
least moved : such, they allege, is the power of vir- 
tue, that it is impossible for a good man not to be 
happy. What, then, is pain t what is puniahment ? 

* Tlmlaris was a erael tyrant of \eri2aHtain, fhmous for shutting up 
men in a braun bull, and putting Are under H. This engine of cruelty 
was made by one Perillivi, who thought it would be a welcomi presmiC 
taPhal.'iriR; and is mid to have been ordered by the tyrant to be firM 
«liiit iato it, in order to proTe his own work. 
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It is, in my opinion, what can happen to none but 
the guilty — premeditated villany; the pangs ami 
horrors of remorse, the hatred of all the virtuous, a 
mark of infamy inflicted by the senate, the loss of 
dignity.. 

To me neither M. Regulus, whom the Carthagin- 
ians, after having cut off his eyelids and shut him up 
bound in a chest, killed by keeping him from sleep, 
seems to have suffered punishment ; nor C. Marius, 
whom Jtaly, which he had saved, saw siink in the 
marshes of Mintumae; and Africa, which he had 
subdued, saw banished and shipwrecked ; for these 
are the blows of fortune, not the consequences of 
guilt ; but punishment is suffering for crimes. Nor 
would I, were I to imprecate evils on you, as I have 
often done, when the gods have heard me, pray for 
diseases, death, or tortures. That imprecation of 
Thyestes is only an art of the poet to move the minds 
of the vulgar, not those of the wise : " May you, 
after being shipwrecked, hang 9y your side, with 
your bowels dropping out on the flinty rocks, be- 
smearing them with Wood and gore !"* Had such 
a thing happened to you, I should not have been con- 
cerned at It ; but this is what may befall any man. 
M. Marcellus,t who was* thrice consul, and eminent 
for his virtue, piety, and abilities in war, perished 
on the sea ; yet he still lives in the annals of fame, 
crowned with glory. Such a death is to be deemed 
an accident, not a penalty. What, then, is suffer- 
ing? what is punishment? what are the pointed 
rocks V what is the cross ? Behold two command- 
ers in the provinces of the Roman people, at the head 
of armies, with the title of emperors ; yet one of 
these was so struck with the sense of his guilt and 
crimes, that he did not even dare to send a letter to 

* This is a puwage from tlie Thyestes of Ennius. 

t This was not the fkinous Marcellus who conquered Syracate, boc 
his graadson, who was shipwreclced in AUrica soon after the begUmiig 
of the third Panic war. 
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the senate ; from a province, too, of all others the 
niost fertile in triumphs. It is but lately that L. 
Torquatus, a m an of the most distinguished merit, 
was, at my instance, saluted emperor from this prov- 
ince, on account of his glorious actions : from it, 
too, within these few years, we have seen the well- 
won triumphs of Cn. Dolabella, C. Curio, and M. 
Lucullus ; and yet from this province, during your 
command in it, not so much as a messenger wai^ 
sent to the senate. From Gabinius letters were 
brought : they were read, too, and a motion made 
on them in the senate. Immortal gods! could I 
even have wished my enemy to be marked with 
such infamy as none but himself ever suffered? 
That the senate, who are now got into such a habit 
of generosity as to bestow new honours on those 
who have conducted themselves well in the admin- 
istration of public affairs,' both by increasing the 
number of thanksgiving daysi and by peculiair terms 
of respect ; that ||;ie senate, I say, should not be- 
lieve what was contained in the letters of this fellow 
adone 1 should deny what he requested in them 1 

What gives me the greatest pleasure, delight, and 
satisfaction is, that this order thiilk no otherwise of 
you than they do of their most inveterate enemies ; 
that you are hated by the Roman knights, by the 
other orders, and by the whole state ; that there is 
not a worthy man, not a single citizen, provided he 
remembers he is such, whose eyes do not shun you, 
whose ears are not offended with the very mention 
of your names, whose soul does not abhor you, and 
who is not shocked even at the remembrance of 
your consulship. This is what I always wished might 
befall you, what I always desired, what I always 
prayed for. Nay, more has befallen you than I 
comd have wished ; for that you should lose your 
army I certainly never wished : this too happened 
besides my wishes, though very agreeably to my 
inclination ; for it did not enter into my thoughts to 
wish you should fall into that phrensy and madnest 
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into which yon did fall, though this I should hare 
wished for. But it had escaped me, that such is the 
punishment irrevocably ordained by the immortal 
gods against the impiou»and the guilty : for you must 
not imagine, conscript fathers, that the wicked, as 
ou see in theatrical representations, are haunted 
y the blazing torches of furies, sent by the gods as 
instruments of their vengeance ; it is personal vil- 
lany, personal gjuilt, personal crimes and presump- 
tion, th«i4rob men of the use of reason and soundness 
of judgment. These are the furies, these the 
fiames, these the torches of the wicked. Am not I 
to look on you as a madman, as a fury, as one that 
has lost the use of his reason ; as more frantic than 
Orestes or Athamas in the play, for having first 
dared (for that is the principal thing) to leave the 
province of Macedonia, into which you had trans- 
ported so great an army, without a soldier to defend 
it; and then, not long ago, to confess this when 
urged to it by Torquatus, a iHkn of the greatest 
weight and integrity 1 I pass by your having lost 
the greatest part of your army ; let that be deemed 
your misfortune : but what reason can you give for 
having dismissed it ? what authority, what law, what 
decree of the senate, what right, what precedent 
can you allege for this ? what else is madness but 
being ignorant of men, being ignorant of laws, of 
the senate, of the constitution 1 To mangle one's 
own body is an inconsiderable degree of madness, 
in comparison of this mangling of life, of reputation, 
and safety. Were you to dismiss your family, which 
belongs to yourself alone, your friends would think 
you deserved to be put under confinement : and had 
you been in your senses, would you have dismissed 
the guards of the Roman people, the defence of the 
province, without the orders of the senate and 
people? 

But what did your other self? After having 
squandered that immense plunder which he had 
drawn from the officers of the revenue, from the 
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lahds' and cities of our ^lies, after part of that 
plunder had been absorbed in the abyss of his plea^ 
iires, another part of it consumed by new and un- 
heard-of refinements in luxuryi and part of it by the 
pnrchases and alterations which he made in those 
places, where he pulled down every thing to raise 
this Tusculan mount ; being now reduced to povecty, 
and a stop put to that enormous and insufferable 
fabric, he sold himself, the badges of his office, the 
army of th^ Roman people, the sacred prohibition 
of the immortal gods, the answer of their priests, the\ 
authority of the senate, the orders of the people, the 
renown aiid dignity of their empire, to the Egyptian 
king.* Though the bounds of his province were 
enlarged according to his desires, according to hi» 
wishes, according to the price and danger at which 
he had set my head, yet could he not confine him'- 
self to these ; he brought his army out of Syria. 
What right had< he to bring them out of their own 
province 4 He unlisted himself under the king of 
Alexandria as a mercenary attendant ; what oould 
be more infamous than this ? He came into Egypt ; 
he fpught against the Alexandrians : when did either 
this order, or the, people of Rome, undertake that 
war 1 He took Alexandria : what greater instance 
of madness can we expect he should be guilty of, ' 
unless it be this, that he should send letters to the 
senate with an account of his exploits I Had he 
been in his senses, had not his country and the im- 
mortal gods been avenged of him by the severest of 
all punishments— those of fury and madnesSj— would 

* Ptolemy, being driven out of bis kingdom by Ms.own tobjecUi, on 
•ecount of Mb tyrannieal goTerament, went to Rome-to beg tbe wuds^ 
ttliee and protection of the senate. Tlje Sibylline books were consulted 
on. the occasion, and these absointely prohibited the Romans flrom 
restoring an Egyptian prince by force of arms. Gabinlus, howoTer. 
tempted by Ptolemy's gold and the plunder of Egypt, and encouraged 
also, as some authors say, by Pompey himself, undertook to replace tite 
on the throne with his Syrian army ; which he- executed with a hini 
band, and the destruction of all the king*8 enemiM, in open defiance of too 
aatbority of the senate and the direction of tbe SilfyL 

Cio. Vol. II.— G 
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he have dared, I do not say to leave his provmcei 
but to draw out his army, to carry on war of himself, 
to advance into a kingdom without orders from the 
senate or people ? Ail which are forbid in the most 
express terms by many ancient laws, as well as by 
the Cornelian law on treason,* and the Julian luw on 
extortion ; but this I pass over. Had he not arrived 
at the height of madness, would he have dared to 
take to himself a province which P. Lentulus, one 
of the best friends of this order, had, without any 
hesitation, quitted on a principle of religion, though 
both the authority of the senate and the lots had 
bestowed it on him ; a proceeding which, if. it had 
not been contrary to religion, was ypt forbid by the 
practice of our ancestors, by numerous examples in 
the state, and by the severest penalties of our laws. 
But since we have begun to compare our fortunes, 
let us say nothing concerning the return of Gabi- 
nius : which, though he himself has cut oflf, yet, 
such is the impudence of the many that I expect he 
will return. Let me, if you please, compare your 
return with mine. Now such was mine, that all the 
way from Brundusium to Rome I beheld all Italy 
drawn out in one continued body ; nor was there a 
country, a municipal town, a prefecture, a colony, 
which did hot send a deputation to pay me their 
compliments. Need I mention my approaches t the 
crowds of people that came from the towns? the 
concourse of masters of families . with their wives 
and children from the Country! and those days 
which, on my approach and return, were celebrated 
all oyer Italy, as if they had been the £estivjals and 
solemnities of the immortal gods? One day was 
worth an immortality to me, — the day of my return 

* This tew, the aothor of which was L. ComiKus Sylla, made it treason 
to lead an army out of a province, or lo engage in a war, without special 
orders, or to endeavour the ingratiating one's self so with the army as to 
malie them ready to ffer\'e his particular interest; and assigned the 
punishment nf vrateraud fire to all that should be convicted of any of 
tbesoicr.BMS. 
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to my country; when I saw the senate and the 
whole Roman people come forth to meet me ; when 
Rome herself seemed to spring forward from her * 
fomidations to embrace her deliverer. For such was 
the manner in which she received me, that not only 
men and women of all ranks, ages, and conditions, 
of every fortune, and of every place, but even the 
very walls, the dwellings, and templet of the city, 
seemed to wear the face of joy* In the following 
days the priests, the consuls, the conscript fathers, 
pat me in possession of that very house from which 
you had driven me, which you had plundered, which 
you had set fire to ; and, wh«t had never happened 
before, they decreed that my house should be rebuilt 
at the public charge. I have given you an account 
of ray retuni ; compare it now, in your turn, with 
your own ; when, after having lost your army, you 
Drought nothing home entire but your brazen fVont, 
that old companion of yours. First of all, who 
knows which way you came with your laurelled lie- 
tors ? what by-ways, what windings and turnings did 
yoii pursue, in your search after every solitude? 
what corporation saw you ? what friend invited you 1 
'what host regarded you 1 Did you not prefer the 
night to the day? being alone to being in company? 
an inn to a cit); 1 So that you did not seem to return 
from Macedonia like a glorious commander, but to 
be brought back from it like a foul carcass. As for 
your arrival, it polluted Rome itself. ' 

Thou disgrace, not to the Calphurnian family, but 
even to the Calventian ! not to this city, but to the 
corporation of Placential not to thy father's race, 
but to thy trousered alliance !* In what manner 
didst thou come ? was ' there one, I will not say of 
these, or our other citizens, but of thy own lieuten- 
ants, who came out to meet thee ? For L. Flaccus* 

* Cicero here iQeans the Ga'ule, (Vom wbom Piso was descended bf 
^tte owlber^ put of wboee dreM ivas a kind of trouMn. 
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a man very unworthy of such a lieutenancy as 
yours, and more worthy of bearing a part in those 
> measures for preserving the state,* in which he was 
engaged with me during my consulate, was with 
me when somebody told us that you was seen not 
far from the gate, strolling about with your lictors. 
I know too that my friend Q. Marcius, one of the 
bravest of men, well skilled in military affairs, one 
of those lieutenants whose courage in battle pro- 
cure t! you the title of emperor, when you was not a 
gtciii way from Rome, was at his own house doing 
nothing. But why should I reckon up those who 
did nnt come out to meet you, when scarce one of 
the officious tribef of candidates met you, though 
they were all publicly apprized and invited that very 
day, and several days before? There were short 
gowns ready for your lictors at the gate, which they 
exchanged for their cassocks, and by this means 
gave a new Yace to their general's train. Thus a; 
governor of Macedonia, with such an army, and 
such a province^ conveyed himself into the city, 
after three years, in such a manner that no pedler 
had ever a more private return. And yet this modest 
gentleman, so well prepared for his defence, re- 
proaches me on this head< After I had said that he 
entered by the Caelimontane gate, like a man of 
spirit, he offered to lay that he entered by the Es- 
quiline ; as if it had been either incumbent on me 
to knnw this, as if any of you had heard of it, or as 
if it hnd been of any consequence in the present 
affair through what gate you entered, if it was not 

* Th^Ji L. Flaccus was pretor in Cicifero*a consulsbip, and })erfonn6d no 
ktcDTiii durable services to his country during Catiline's conspiracy ; tat 
wljii-h he received tbe thanks of the senate. 

t TtMise who stood candidates for public honours generally declared 
iheEr fircien^iions about a year before the election ; all which time was 
«peiit in gaining and securing of friends. For this purpose they used all 
iha arm {if popularity, making their circuits round the city very often; 
luid in Elieir walks taking the meanest persons by their hands, and talk* 
inj; to (hum in a familiar manner: whence Cicero here calls tbem *'Ube 
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through the triumphal; a gate which, before you, 
liras always open to Macedonian proconsuls. You 
are the only person with consular authority who, on 
your return from Macedonia, have not been honoured, 
with a triumph. 

, But, conscript fathers, it was a philosopher you 
heard speak. He denies that he had ever any pas- 
sion for a triumph. Thou execrable wretch ! thou 
plague ! thou foul reproach of this state ! while yo» 
were destiroying the senate, exposing to sale the 
authority of this order, hiring out your consulate to 
a tribune of the people, subverting the state, betray- 
ing my hfe and safety, all for the sake of a province ; 
if you did not aspire after a triumph, with what pas- 
sion will you pretend that you was animated t for I 
have often seen men, who appeared both to me and 
to others too fond of a province, cover and conceal 
their ambition with the specious name of a triumph. 
It was thus that. D. Silanus, when consul, and my 
colleague too, used to talk in this assembly ; and no 
person indeed can desire the command of an army, 
and openly solicit it, without making his desire of 
a triumph a colour for his ambition. Supposing the 
senate and people of Rome had obliged you to take 
the command of an army, without your desiring it, 
nay, when you declined going to the war, it would 
still have discovered a narrow and abject spirit, to 
despise the honour and dignity of a just triumph : 
for as it is a proof of levity to hunt after empty 
applause, and to pursue every shadow of false glory,, 
so it shows a mean spirit, that shuns bright renown, 
to refuse genuine glory, which is the noblest reward' 
of real virtue. But when that province was be- 
stowed on you as the wages, not of having unhinged,. 
but of having ruined the state, so far from being 
desired and obliged by the senate, that the senate 
was forced to give way to it; so far from being 
solicited by the Roman people, that not a free 
suffrage was given in your favour ; when this was 

Gd 
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the stipulated reward of all your crimes, that, if 
you would deliver the ^hole commonwealth into 
Ihe hands of infamous robbers, you should have 
Macedonia adjudged to you, with whatever bounds 
you pleased to set to it ; when you drained the trea* 
suryj stripped Italy of her youth, passed a great ex- 
tent of sea in the winter time, if all this while you 
slighted a triumph, what blind passion, frantic ruf- 
fian, hurried you on, if it was not a passion for 
rapine and plunder 1 Cn. Pompeius is not now at 
liberty to follow your advice ; for he has erred. He 
had no relish for your philosophy: foolish man! 
he has already triumphed three times. Crassus, I 
blush for you ; after having finished a most formida-? 
ble war, what made you so very desirous of having 
a laurel crown decreed you by the senate 1 P. Ser- 
vilius, Q. Metellus, C. Curio, P. Africanus, why did 
you not listen to this very knowing and learned 
gentleman, before you suffered yourselves to be thu9 
seduced t Even my friend C. Pontinus is not now 
at liberty, having begun the religious rites. Foolish 
CMmilli, Curii, Fabricii, Calatini, Scipios, Marceili, 
Maximi ! silly Paulus ! stupid Marius I what igno- 
rance it showed in the fathers of both these our 
consuls to triumph !* 

But since we cannot alter what is past, why doee 
not this Epicurean dwarf, this composition of loam 
and clay, give these fine precepts of philosophy to 
his son-in-law, that great and renowned commander 1 
Believe me, that gentleman is influenced by glory ; 
he is heated, he is fired with the desire of a just and 
noble triumph. He has not received the same les- 
sons that you have done. Send him your instruc- 
tions in writing : but, in the mean time, in case you 
should happen to meet with him, consider what 

• This nration was made in tbe neeond connalship of Pompey and 
Cnwvm; boib whose fiuhera had obuined the honour of a triumph; 
Kmpey'a, for bia limry ofer tils Piceatea ; Craaaua'a, for that uvar tbt 
Apamarda. 
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words you must make use of to stifle and extinguish 
the flames of his ambition. You, who are a mail 
of moderation and steadiness, will prevail over ono 
carried about on the wings of ambition ; his igno- 
rance will give way to your learning, and the son- 
in-law will yield to his father ; for ds you are a man 
of pleasantry, have a graceful manner of persuading, 
and are just come from the schools thoroughly ac- * 
eomplished and polite, you will say to him, " Pray, 
Caesar, what makes you so highly delighted with 
thanksgivings, so often decreed, and for so many 
days I Mankind are certainly in an error as to this ; 
these things are what the gods neglect : for they, as 
our divine Epicurus says, are neither favourable to, 
nor angry with, any one." You will never have it 
in your power to convince on this head ; for you 
shall see that the gods both have been« and are, stiU 
angpry with yourself Accordingly, you will pass 
from this to another topic, and tsdk of a triumph. 
f*Now, after all, what is there in that chariot? in 
those princes led before it in chains t in these repre- 
sentations of towns ? what is there in that gold 1 in 
that silver? in those lieutenants and tribunes on 
horseback 1 in those shouts of the soldiers ? what 
in all that pomp 1 Believe me, the whole is vanity ; 
adl that catching at the acclamations of the people, 
being carried in procession through the streets, and 
gazed at by the mob, are scarce amusements for 
schoolboys : there is nothing solid in them ; nothing 
that can contribute to the pleasure of the senses. 
T. Flarainius, L. Paulus, Q. Metellus, T. Didius, and 
a|freat many more, carried away by a silly ambition, 
triumphed on their return front this province ; but 
my return, you see, was of a very different kind. 
When 1 came to the Esquiline gate, I trod lin^ef 
foot the Macedonian laurel : with fifteen ragged 
attendants^ I came, and very dry indeed 1 was, to 
the CaeUmontane gate, where one of my freedmea 
had hired a house for me, as renowned a commando^ 
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as T was, only two days before ; and if that house 
had not happened to be empty, I should have pitched 
my tent in the field of Mars. In' the mean time, 
Cffi^nr, despising all the pageantry of a triumph, I 
have and shall have money lying for me at home. I 
immediately gave in my accounts to the treasury, 
according to your law ;* and it was the only thing 
wherein 1 obeyed that law ; which accounts, if you 
look into, you will see that no person has profited 
nioru by arithmetic than myself; for they are written 
in so nice and masterly a manner, that the clerk who 
carried them to the treasury, after having registered 
Iht »i, scratching his head with his left hand, mut- 
tered lo himself, * the account is here sure enough, 
but the cash is gone.'" By this speech, 1 make no 
doubt but you will be able to stop your son-in-law, 
even though he were mounting his car. 

Tliou mean, filthy, dirty wretch, who hast forgot 
thy father's family, and scarce rememberest that of 
thy mother! There is something in thee, I know 
not svhat, so low, so abject, so worthless, so sordid, 
that thou art a reproach even to thy grandfather, 
wha was a common crier at Milan. L. Crassus, a 
man of the greatest wisdom in our state, traversed 
alniosi every foot of the Alps with his javehns, that 
he might find some subject for a triumph in a place 
where he could meet with no enemy. The same 
passion fired C. Cotta,t a man of the most distin- 
guished abilities, though without any declared enemy 
to wage war with. Neither Cotta nor Crassus tn- 
umphed ; the one being deprived of that honour by 
his colleague, the other by death. You laughed not 
long ago at M. Piso's passion for a triumph; a pas- 

* C. Julias Ceraar made a law, A. U. C. 601, whereby goveraoraatth* 
expirnUf>ii of their office were obliged to leave a statement of their 
BccouiiiJi in two cfties of their provinces, and on their arrival at Rome lo 
ddivit'r ill a copy of the said accounts at the public treasury. 

t Art^r the senate had decreed a triumph to Cotta, he died the day 
tflfure it was to be celebrated, of the breaking out of a wound which ba 
luad ntcfllTed several years before. 
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■ion, you said, very difTereiit from what you were 
animated with : but although Piso carried on an inr 
considerable war, as, you have told us, yet he did 
not think that honour contemptible. You, who have 
more learning than Piso, more understanding than 
Cotta; a greater share of abilities, wisdom, and 
genius than Crassus; despise those things, which 
those idiots, as you call them, deemed glorious. But 
though you blame them for having beien ambitious 
of laurels, when they had conducted either no wars 
at all, or very inconsiderable ones, yet you, who 
have subdued such powerful nations, and performed 
such mighty exploits, ought not to have slighted the 
fruit of your toils, the rewards of your dangers, the 
badges of your valour : nor did you slight them in- 
deed, though wiser than Themista :* you were un- 
willing to have your brazen front battered with the 
reproaches of the senate. You see now, since I 
have been so far my own enemy as to compare my- 
self with you, that my departure, my absence, and 
return so far surpassed yours, that I derived im- 
mortal glory from mine, and you lasting infamy 
from yours. And now, as to our daily and constant 
manner of living in town, will you take on you to 
prefer your splendour, your interest, the number of 
your clients, your practice at the bar, your advice, 

Sour assistance, your authority, your weight in 
le senate, to mine; or, to speak more properly, 
to those of the meanest and most desperate man 
living 1 

To begin then : the senate detests you, and justly, 
as you yourself allow ; since you have not only sub- 
verted and destroyed its dignity and authority, but 
its very name and order : the Roman knights cannot 
bear the sight of you, since in your consulship L. 
JBlius, the most illustrious man of that order, was 

* This Themista, according toLaertlus, was the wife of one lieofiteos, 
•nd a very learned lady : she was eoatemporary with Epicufus, and • 
great admirer of his philosophy. 
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banished : the commons of Rome wish your ntter 
ruin, for you made them fall under the infamy of 
what you did against me by means of slaves and 
robbers : all Italy curses you for having, with the 
utmost arrogance, rejected their decrees and en- 
treaties. Make trial, if you dare, of so great and 
universal a hatred. Very soon will be celebrated 
the most splendid and magnificent games in the mem- 
ory of man, such as not only have never heretofore 
been exhibited, but such as, I firmly believe, never 
' will hereafter.* Show yourself to the people ; trust 
yourself in the theatre. Are you afraid of being 
hissed t what has become of your philosophy ? do 
you fear being clapped 1 that is below the regard of 
a philosopher, surely. You are afraid they should 
la3r hands on you ; for, according to your philosophy, 
pain is an evil ; as for reputation, shame, infamy, 
disgrace, they are only empty words : but I am con- 
fident he will not dare be present at the games. Nor 
will he make his appearance at the public entertain- 
ment for the sake of the honour that attends it, un- 
less perhaps he come to sup with P. Clodius, I mean 
with his dear companions, but merely for his diver- 
sion. The games he will leave to us idiots ; for in 
his disputations he is wont to prefer the pleasures 
of the belly to whatever gratifies the eyes and ears : 
for whereas you formerly thought him only a knav- 
itky cruel pickpocket, and now consider him as rapa- 
cious, sordid, obstinate, haughty, deceitful, perfidious, 

* The staovts with which Pompey entertained the people at the dediet- 
tion of that grand tbeaire which he built at his awn charge for the uae 
and ornament of the city are here referred to. Acconliitg to the accoants 
we have of them, by Roman authors, they were the most magnificent that 
hail ever been exhibited in Rome. In the theatre were stage-plays, prises 
at mtisic, wrutflling, and all kinds of bodily exercises ; in the circus, 
home-races, and huntings of wild beasts, for five days successively, in 
which five hundred Lions were killed ; and on the last day twesiy ele- 
phants, whose lamentable howling, when mortally wounded, raised 
saeh a commiseration in the multitude, from a vulgar notion of tlM^ 
great sense and luve to man, that it destroyed the whole diversion of Ihs 
iriiow, and drew curses on Pompey himself, for being the author of m 
UMch eruelty. 
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impudent, and daring; you must know besides that 
there is not a more luxurious, worthless, detestable 
being on earth. Do not imagine, however, that his 
luxury has any thing of elegance in it ; for though 
all luxury is base and dishonourable, yet there is a 
certain species of it more becoming a man of spirit 
and a gentleman. There is nothing splendid about 
him, nothing elegant, nothing fine ; and, let me com- 
mend my enemy, he is expensive in nothing but in 
his amours. There is not a piece of chased plate 
in his house ; his dishes are of the largest size, ana 
that he may not seem to slight his countrymen, they 
are Placentine ware ; his table is covered, not with 
delicate dishes of different kinds, but with plenty of 
salt stinking meat ; the servants who wait on him 
are all shabBy fettows, and some of them old ones ; 
one person is both cook and porter ; there is not a 
baker in his house, nor a cellar in it ; his bread and 
his wine are bought from the chandler's shop and 
the tavern ; his Greek guests are crowded together, 
five, sometimes more, in one of his little beds, while 
he has one wholly to himself; they drink as long as 
he serves them from the upper couch: when he 
hears the cock crow, he thinks his grandfather 
has risen from the dead, and orders the table to be 
removed. 

It will be asked, perhaps, how came you to know 
this t Why, truly, 1 will draw a character of no per- 
son for the sake of abuse, especially of a man of 
genius and learning ; for such, were I ever so willing, 
I cannot hate. There lives with this wretch a cer- 
tain Greek, who, to speak the truth, is an ingenious 
man, for I know him to be so ;* but he shows him- 
self such only when with other people than him, #r 
when by himself. This person happening to see 
Piso when a young man, with that severity of aspect 

* The name of this Greek was PhUodemos, an Epicurean philosophM; 
Be ia mentiooed by Cicero as a man of great worth and leamiog. 
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which ho wore even then, did not decline his friend- * 
ship, especially as Piso courted him, but ran into an 
ititjmacy with him in such a manner that they lived 
together, and were almost inseparable. I am not 
now speaking before illiterate persons, but before an 
assembly which 1 know to be composed of men of 
Ibe greatest learning and politeness. The Epicurean 
philosophers then, yau must have heard, measure 
every thing which ought to be the object of human 
wishes by pleasure ; whether justly or not, does not 
eontirn us ; or, if it does, is nothing to the present 
purpose ; yet such a loose ambiguous way of talking 
is often very pernicious to young persons, who have 
not thu nicest discernment. Accordingly this brute, 
m mon as he heard pleasure so highly commended 
by a philosopher, inquired no farther ; but gave such 
a loose to every polluted appetite, and was so tickled 
with \m manner of speaking, that he thought he 
had found in him, not a director of his morals, but 
an encourager of his amours. On this the Greek 
b€gaii, by means of divisions and distinctions, to 
show him in what sense these maxims were to be 
taken. But his lame pupil, having once caught the 
b^ill, as we say, would not quit it ; he took witnesses, 
and sealed up their depositions, that Epicurus ex- 
pressly declared there was no real good remaining, 
if bodily pleasures were taken away. In short, the 
good-natured, complaisant Greek would not be too 
obstinate against a Roman senator. 

But the person I am speaking of is not only an 
excellent philoso|^er, but has likewise a great deal 
of le:iming: which, in general, the Epicureans fire 
said to neglect. He has written a poem too, which 
is 60 pretty, so full of elegance and humour, that no- 
thing can be more witty and ingenious. If any onehaa 
a mind to find fault with this poem, let him, provided 
he does it without severity ; and treat the author, not 
as a fdthy, wicked., and presumptuous wretch, but 
as a Qreekling, a flatterer, and a poet. As h6 was a 
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Greek and a stranger, he came into the hands of this 
fellow, or rather happened to fall into them ; being 
imposed on, as this powerful and wise state had 
been, by that air of severity. When once he was 
united to him in so strict an intimacy, he could not 
disengage himself ; and, besides, he was afraid of 
being charged with inconstancy if he should leave 
him. Being asked, invited, and forced to it, he wrote 
•so much to him, and that on the subject of his 
Wretched self, that he described, in charming verses, 
feill his amours, all his debaucheries ; and, in a word, 
all his di fferent kinds of suppers and entertainments. 
Those verses if any one has a mind to read, he may 
see Piso's life represented in them as it were in a 
mirror. I would repeat some of them, which have 
been read and heard by many, were I not afraid that 
the very strain in which I am now speaking was 
inconsistent with the majesty of this place. Besides, 
I would not detract in the least from the merits of 
the author, who, if he had been more fortunate in a 
pupil, would perhaps have been more grave and se- 
rious. But chance has led him into this manner of 
writing, so unworthy of a philosopher ; for philoso- 
phy is said to comprehend in it the knowledge of 
virtue, social duty, and moral conduct : and whoever 
professes it seems to me to sustain a very import- 
ant character. Not knowing well what it was he 
professed, when he took on him the character of a 

Ehilosopher, chance, which led him to Piso, plunged 
im likewise into the mire and filth of that most 
impure and intemperate brute, who,, after having 
praised my conduct in my consulship, if praise from 
ao infamous a fellow is not rather infamy, said to 
Bie, " It is not envy that has hurt you, but your 
verses." T^he punishment which was decreed under 
your consulship was too severe either for a bad poet 
or a free citizen. " But you wrote — * Let arms yield 
to the gown.' " And what if I did 1 Why, " it was 
Cic. Vol. II.— H 
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the cause of all your calamity.*^ But it was not 
written, 1 think, in that epitaph which, under your 
consulship, was engraved on the tomb of the repub- 
lic, " Be It decreed and ordered, that, as M. Cicero 
has made verses :" no, it was thus, •* as M. Cicero 
has brought to justice." 

But as we have in you not an Aristarchus,t but a 
grammatical Phalaris, who, instead of expunging the 
verse, are for destroying the poet ; I should be glad 
to know what fault you find with that verse. Why 
this : you say that the greatest of our generals must 
give way to your gown. Thou ass ! am 1 now to 
teach thee thy letters ? Wliy, words will not do, 
you must have blows. I did not mean the gown I 
now wear, nor the arms, the shield, or the sword of 
any particular general ; but as the ffown is the em- 
blem of peace and tranquillity, and the sword, on 
the contrary, that of war and tumult, I spoke in the 
poetical style, and meant no more than this, that 
war and tumult must give way to peace and tran- 
quillity. Ask your friend, the Greek poet ; he will 
approve of this manner of speaking, own it to be a 
usual one ; nor will he be surprised at your igno- 
rance. ** But," says he, " you stick in the latter part 
of the verse — * Let the laurel yield to eloquence.' " 
Why truly, sir, I am obliged to you ; here, I own, I 
should have stuck, if you had not helped me out : for 
when you, trembling, dastardly wretch ! with those 
most rapacious and thievish hands of yours, threw 

* Pito, on his retarn to Rome fVom his proTince, misting to the urn- 
thorlty of his son-in-law, Cesar, had the hardiness to attack Cicero before 
tb» senate: and, among other things with which he npbraided him, told 
bim that a single verse of his was the cause of all his calamity, by provok- 
ing Pompey to make him feel how much the power of the general was 
superior to that of the orator. The absurdity of Piso^s application oC this 
verse our orator ridicules with great humour. 

t Aristarchus was a celebrated grammarian and critic ; be flourished 
•t Alexandria about B. C. 176. It is reported of him that be wrote a 
thousand commentaries on different authors ; and that when he did not 
like averse of Homer, he marked it with an asterisk, as being spurioiw. 
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away at the Esquiline gate the laurel that was taken 
from your bloody fasces ; jrou declared that the laurel 
yielded, not only to the highest, but even to the low- 
est kind of honour. And yet, ruffian, you would 
have this understood in such a manner as if Pompey 
had become my enemy on account of that verse ; that 
if the verse has hurt me, my ruin may seem to have 
beenbrought on me by the person it offended. Not 
to mention that Pompey was not pointed at in that 
verse, nor that I could ever intend to affront, by one 
Terse, the person whom, to the utmost of my capa- 
city, I had often celebrated in many writings and 
speeches, I shall suppose he was offended. Will he 
not, in the first place, put the many volumes 1 have 
written in his praise in the balance with one silly 
verse ? Again, supposing him somewhat nettled, 
would he nave been so cruel as, for the sake of a 
trifling verse, to ruin, I do not say an intimate friend, 
nor one who had done so much to advance his fame, 
nor one who had deserved so well of the state, nor 
one of consular dignity, nor a senator, nor a citizen, 
nor a gentleman, but even a man? 

Do you know what, do you know before whom, 
do you know of whom you are talking? You make 
the most illustrious persons share in the guilt of 
your crimes and those of Gabinius ; and you do it 
openly. You said but just now that 1 vented my 
spleen against those whom I despised, and did not 
meddle with those who had more power, and with 
whom I ought to be offended. But though the views 
of these persons (for who can be supposed not to 
know whom you point at 1) are not indeed all the 
same, yet all their views are such as I approve of. 
Cn. Pompeius, though many opposed his zeal and 
affection for me, always loved me, always thought 
me very worthy of his mtimacy, always studied, not 
only my safety, but my grandeur and glonr. Your 
knavish tricks, your villany, the reports of my plots 
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and his dangers so maliciously invented by you ;* 
und by those who, abusing their intimacy with hiro, 
were constantly, at your instigation, filling his ears 
with llie most scandalous stories, your passion for 
provinces, made me be excluded : and all those who 
u jbhrjd well to me, to his glory, and to the state, he 
lenioved from his conversation, and from all access 
to him. Whence it came to pass, that he was not 
at liberty to follow his own judgment, while certain 
poTE^iOcis, though they were not able to alienate his 
afTections from me, robbed me of his assistance. 
Did not L. LeRtulus, who was then pretor, did not 
Q, iSanga, did not L. Torquatus the elder, did not 
M. IjUcuHus come to you ? When these, and many 
others, went to Pompey at his Alban seat,t to beg 
and entreat him not to desert my fortunes, which 
were inseparably connected with the welfare of the 
state, he sent them back to you and your colleague, 
that yeu might undertake the public cause, and lay it 
before the senate ; declaring that he would not take 
tlie lield against an armed tribune of the people with^ 
out public authority ; but that, if the consuls would, 
by a decree of the senate, undertake the defence of 
the state, he would take up arms. Do you remem- 
ber, wretch, what answer you made 1 All those 
persons, but especially Torquatus, were provoked 
even to rage at the rudeness and insolence of it ; 
\on told them that you was not so stout a consul as 
torquatus and I had been; that there was no occa- 
sion for arms or fighting; that I might save the 

* Tbe CIndian faction, in order to deprive Cicero or so powernjl a pro- 
t<^tF(iri flB that of Pompey. employed all their arts to inHise jralnusiea and 
BUJa| h iiiinHintn him of a design fbrmed by Cicero against his lire. 

i The many letters and messages which Pompey received from tli0 
eotinil^knm of Clodius, and from his prettmdt^d fVlends, all admonishing 
lilnj to be on his guard against the plots of Cicero, and to lake better caa 
of hm lir», induced him to witldraw himseir from Rome to his Alban 
vA\n. We are not to imagine, however, that he entertained any appro- 
ben rfoii ofCicero ; the part he acted on Uiia occasioa was moreprateUr 
wwiaji m hiK cngag amenta wiUi Cca^r* 
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^reimblic a second time by withdrawing myself; that 
my resistance would occasion the loss of an infinite 
quantity of civil blood ; and, in short, that neither 
you, nor your son-in-law, nor your colleague would 
relinquish the party of the tribune. And hast thou 
yet the impudence, thou public enemy and traitor, 
to say that I ought to bear greater enmity to others 
than to thee t 

I know that C. Csesar's political sentiments and 
mine were different; but, notwithstanding this, as I 
have often said in this assembly, he desired, he pro- 
posed, he invited, he begged of me to share in his 
consulship,* and in those honours which he com- 
municated to his nearest relations. It was perhaps 
too great a desire of showing the steadiness of my 

frinciples that kept me from joining his party ; but 
was not fond of entering into a strict intimacy 
with one whose favours could not even prevail on 
me to think as he did. It was debated under your 
consulship, whether his acts of the preceding year 
should be confirmed or annulled-j What need I say 
more ? If he thought there was so much vigour and 
courage in me alone that his acts would be abolished 
if I hsd opposed them, why should I not pardon him 
for preferring his own safety to mine ? But, to omit 
what is passed ; as Cn. Pompeius espoused my in- 
terest with all his zeal, with infinite labour, at the 
hazard of his life, as he went round the municipal 
towns in order to serve me, implored the assistance 
of all Italy, was frequently with P. Lentulus, the 

* CflBsar tried all moans to Induoe Cicero to take part in the acts of his 
consulship ; offerud him commissions and lieutenancies of what kind, 
•nd with what privilei^s, he should desire ; and to hold him iu the same 
imnk of friendship with Pompey himself. 

t Caesar had no sooner laid down his consulship than he be^ran to be 
Btfaeked and affronted by L. Domitius and C. Memmiiis, two of the pre- 
ton ; who called in question the validity of his acts, and made several 
^R>rt8 in the senate to get them annulled by public authority. But tbs 
whole ended in some flrultless debates and altercations ; for Caaar 
always took care by force of bribes to secure the leading magistrates to 
iaain(«TMt. 

H9 
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eonsiil who first proposed my return, was always 
toady to declare his sentiments on the matter m the 
senate, and in assemblies not only professed himsetf 
my defender, but even p, suppliant for me ; knowing 
tiiat C. Caesar had great interest, and was withal no 
enemy of mine, he made him his associate and aft- 
Btstant in all the services he did me. Do you see 
now that I had reason, not only not to be offended 
with those persons you described, but to have a 
friendship for them 1 One of them, which I shall 
aever forget, was as much my friend as his own : the 
other, which I shall forget in time, was more his own 
friend than mine. In a word, it was with us as with 
brave men ; who, though they fight hand to hand, yet, 
after the combat is over, lay aside their enmity 
when they lay aside their arms. But Caesar never 
could hate me, even when we were at variance : for 
such is the nature of virtue, the very shadow of 
which you are a stranger to, that the beauty of its 
appearance even in an enemy captivates the brave. 

And indeed, conscript fathers, I will tell you my 
real sentiments, and what I have often already de- 
clared in your hearing. Though C. Caesar had never 
been my friend, but had always shown a disinclina- 
tion to me ; though he had slighted my friendships'^ 
and acted the part of an intolerable and implacable 
enemy towards me ; yet after the great things h^ 
has done, and still continues to do, I could not help 
loving him. While he commands, we have no need 
of the rampart of the Alps to guard us against the 
inroads of the Gauls, nor of the ditch of the Rhine, 
so full of whirlpools, against those of the savage 
nations of Germany; were the mountains them^ 
selves levelled, and the rivers dried up, Italy, though 
deprived of all the barriers of nature, would by his 
victories and exploits alone be strongly fortified. 
But, as he has the highest esteem and affection for 
me, and deems me worthy of all manner of honour ; 
shall you draw me off from my quarrel with you to a 
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l^ach with himi Shall you thus, by your villa- 
nous arts, make the wounds of your country bleed 
afresh 1 Though you well knew my intimacy with 
Cassar, you affected not to know it, when you asked 
me, though with trembling lips, why I did not im- 
peach you ? As for my part, " I shall never rid you 
of that concern, by denying it to you ;"* I must con*- 
Bider, however, how much trouble and uneasiness 
I, who am so zealous a friend, should thereby give 
one who has so important a war on his hands, and 
public concerns of such consequence to embarrass 
nim. Yet I am not without hopes, notwithstanding 
the spiritless inactivity of our young Romans, and 
their want of due ardour in the pursuit of glory and 
feme, that there are some among them who will be 
disposed to strip this despicable carcass of the con- 
sular spoils; especially when the criminal is sodis- 
girited, so feeble, so enervated a wretch as you, who 
ave conducted yourself in such a manner as to 
show you was apprehensive of being thought un- 
worthy of the favour conferred on you, if you 
did not exactly copy ailer that worthy gentleman 
who sent you. 

Do you imagine that I have slightly traced the 
stains of your government and the ravages of your 
province t No ; I have not gone on the scent of 
them, but have closely pursued you through aU 
your steps into your very lurking holes and wallow- 
ing places. The very first villanies you were guilty 
of on your arrival I marked ; when, after having re- 
ceived a sum of money from the inhabitants of Dyr- 
rachium for murdering Plator, the person who en- 
tertained you, you demolished the house of the man 
whose blood you had set to sale ; whom, after re- 
ceiving musical slaves and other presents from him, 
you encouraged, when under the most perplexing ap- 
prehensions, and ordered indeed to come to Thes- 

• T1U« ki a Tene Ukcn flrom Uie Atxeiu of the poet Aedm. 
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salonica, giving him your promise as a pledge of his 
safety ; whom you did not even put to death accord- 
ing to the custom of your ancestors/ but when 
the poor wretch beeged to yield his neck to the 
axes of his guest, ordered the |)hysician whom you 
carried with you to open his veins. To the murder 
of Plaior you added that of his companion Pleuratus 
too, whom you scourged to death, though sinking 
into the grave with the weight of years. After sell- 
ing yourself for three hundred talents to king Cottus, 
you likewise beheaded Rabocentus, a principal per- 
son among the Bessians ; though he came to your 
camp as an ambassador, with a promise of assist- 
ance, and a large body of auxiliaries, both of horse 
and foot. You waged an unjust and cruel war 
against the Denseletae, a nation always obedient to 
our government : and which, even during that total 
defection of the barbarians in Macedonia, defended 
C. Sentius the pretor ; and you might have made 
use of them as most faithful allies ; you chose rather 
to have them inveterate enemies. Thus you ren- 
dered those who always defended Macedonia the 
ravagers and destroyers of it. They have occa- 
sioned the utmost disorder in our revenues, taken 
our cities, laid waste our lands, reduced our allies 
to slavery, carried off their slaves, drove away their 
cattle, and obliged the inhabitants of Thessalonic^, 
when they despaired of being able to defend the 
city any longer, to fortify themselves in the 
citadel. 

By you the temple of Jupiter Uriusf was plun- 
dered, a temple, the most ancient and sacrod among 
the barbarians. The immortal gods have avenged 
themselves for your crimes on the persons of our 
soldiers, who being all seized with the same kind 

* The iMoal way of patting utate eriminala lo death waa, flrat by 
■eoarffing them with rods, and then heheadinc them. 

t Thi8 temple lay between the Tbraeian Bosphonia and the city off 
Trtbiiood. 
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of disease, and it proving fatal to every one whom 
it attacked, nobody questioned but that the violatioi^ 
of the laws of hospitality, the murder of ambassa- 
dors, the waging unjust wars against peaceful al^- 
lies, the plundering of temples, have been the cause 
of so dreadful a desolation. By this small specimen 
of your villanies and cruelty you discover the whole. 
Need I represent at large thy avarice, which is com- 
plicated with an infinite number of other crimes 1 I 
shall only mention, in general, those instances of it, 
that are most notorious. Did you not leave at inter- 
est in Rome eighteen millions of sesterces, the sum 
at which you valued my head, and which was given 
you out of the treasury for domestic uses ? When 
the people of Apollonia gave you two hundred tal- 
ents at Rome, in order to be excused from paying 
their debts, did you not deliver up Fufidius, a RomaS 
knight of the, most distinguished accomplishments, 
into the hands of his debtors 1 When you sent your 
lieutenants with their troops into winter-quarters, 
did you not utterly ruin those wretched cities into 
which they were sent, and which were not only 
stripped of their wealth, but obliged to undergo .th0 
most infamous outrages of brutal ferocity What 
rule did you observe in the valuation of corn 1* 
what in tne valuation of the free gift t if what is 
extorted by violence and threats can be properly 
called a free gift. This was what the inhabitants 
of most of the cities felt, but especially those peo- 

{)le of Boeotia, Byzantium, Chersonesus, and Thessa- 
onica. During the space of three years you was 
the sole proprietor, the sole valuer, the sole retailer 
of corn throughout the province. 

Need I mention your conduct in criminal trials, 
your bargains and compromises with the accused* 

^ Th« ftoMan provinoM were obliged to pay a c^ain quantity of 
«np, commoiUy the tenth part of thmr corn. Tbia corn th<» Rooiap 
Bnfiatratea bad a lOwer of converting into money at a certain istalr 
tioo, wbich was a aouroe of grievoaa oppreaaion iu the prorinoea. 
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your rigforons penalties, and your arbitrary acquittalsl 
when I have once shown you that I am no stranger 
to some parts of your conduct under those he^s, 
you may then recollect how numerous and highly 
aggravated your crimes are on the whole. To begin 
then : do you remember any thing of that magazine 
of arms, when, having got together all the cattle of 
the province, you renewed all that jffoRi which was 
made by your father and others of your family on 
skins ? for being a great boy in the Italian war, you 
saw your house filled with the profits of that trade, 
when your father had the direction of the manufac- 
ture of arms. Do you remember how you made 
a whole province tributary, by laying a certain tax 
on all vendible commodities, and farming out that 
tax to your slaves 1 Do you remember how mili- 
tary commissions were exposed to open sale 1 how 
the officers had their ranks assigned them by the 
meanest of your slaves t How the soldiers' pay 
was raised from the cities every year, offices being 
publicly erected for that purpose ? What shall I say 
of your march to, and attempt on, Pontus t* Of the 
dastardly, abject spirit you discovered, when, on 
being told that Macedonia was declared a pretorian 
province, you dropped down pale and motionless, 
not only because you had got a successor, but be- 
cause Gabinius had got none 1 Of your rejecting a 
questor, who had served as edile 1 of the first and 
ablest of your lieutenants being all wronged by you t 
3f your rejecting the military tribimes appointed by 
the people ? of your ordering that brave man M. Ba- 
bius to be put to death ? What shall I say of your 
abandoning yourself so often to the most rueful de- 
spondency, to tears and lamentations, on a view of the 
desperate situation of your affa rs 1 What of your 
sending to that lay priest six hundred of our friends 

* Tbere it no mention mad«in blsUMrjrof what Cicero allefc« in this 
ige. It is probable, however, thai PiM'a aTarioe pronpted bim l» 
9 an attempt on Pontus, and that he was repiUasd. 
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and allies to be exposed to wild beasts ?* Do you re- 
member how you retired, when almost overwhelmed 
with sorrow and afllictionatyour removal, first to Sa- 
mothrace, and from thence to Tharsus, with your deli- 
cate dancers, and those beautiful brothers, Autobu- 
lus, Athamas, and Timocles ? How, on your leaving 
Tharsus, you lay for some days, in the utmost dejec- 
tion, at the country-seat of Euchadia, the wifeof Exe- 
gistus, from whence you stole, in a pitiful, sorry 
manner, to Thessalonica, in the night, and without 
the ^owledge of anybody? How, on your not 
beingable to bear the tears of the crowds that flocked 
round 3^ou at Thessalonica, and the tempest of their 
complaints, you fled to Beraea, an out of the way 
place ; where, being elated with the report and im- 
agination that Q. Ancharius was not to succeed 
you, you renewed, ruflian that you are, all your for- 
mer outrages 1 

I mention not the money for the triumphal crown 
which tormented you so long, while you had a mind 
at one time to take, and at another not to take it : 
for it was forbid by your son-in-law's statute that 
such a crown should be either decreed or accepted 
unless when a triumph was decreed. Notwithstand- 
ing this, having received and devoured the money, you 
was no more able to disgorge it than you was to dis- 

forge the hundred talents belonging to the Achaeans. 
''ou only alleged another pretence for taking it. I 
mention not the letters-patent that were sent all over 
the province ; nor the ships that were sent out, and 
the amount of their prizes ; nor the account of the 
corn that was exacted and demanded ; I pass by your 
depriving nations of their liberty, together with mdi- 
viduals, though they were expressly entitled to privi- 
leges : all which acts of oppression were carefully 
provided against by the Julian laws. At your de- 

* Cisero bere reftrs to the shows of wild beasts which Clodius ex- 
hibited when he was made curule edUe. He is called " lay priest," ia 
■UusicNi to the story of his profaning the mysteries of t^e Bona l>ea. 
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parture, yoti curse, you piagiie of our allies f yon 
ruined poor j¥!tolm, which is at a great distance from 
the bariiarous nations, seated in the bostim of peace, 
arid situated almost in the centre of Greece. You 
confess, by whiit you just now declared, that the 
rich ami noble ciKes of Arsiiioe^ Stratum^ and Nan- 
pactum* were taken by enemies. But by what ene- 
mies ! Why those whotn, on your first arrival, 
while you were amusing yourself at Ambracia,t you 
forced to quit the towns of the Agjejins and Dolo- 
pians,| and to relinquish their altars and dwellinp. 
On this, when you had added the sudden ruin of j^to- 
lia to your former outrages, like a renowned general, 
you dismissed your army, and chose rather to un- 
dergo any pnntshment that vtr^ due to so shameful 
an action, than take an account of the remains of 
your troops. 

But to show you the resemblance between two 
Epicureans J in their military character, Albucius, 
after having tri urn plied in Sardinia, was condemned 
at Rome. Piso, while he expected the same fate, 
raised trophies in Macedonia; and thus, what other 
nations have designed as public memorials of war- 
like fame and success, this general of ours, to 
the eternal disgrace of his name and family, has 
raised to a quite contrary purpose, to serve as fatal 
monuments of cities lost, legions slaughtered, and 
provinces stripped of their troops, and all mrinnerof 
defence: and that there might be something to be 
engraved on the basis of his trophies, when he came 
to Dyrrachium, he was, at his departure, invested by 
those very soldiers whom he told Torquatus, not 
long ago, he had freely dismissed on account of their 

* The first of Ih^'ire 1b a city nfiEtona, Rflmalt cminrr^' in Arhiiia ; the 
wjcond, of Acarnania io Thrace ; the third, the capital of jEtolia, now 
LepantD. 

f Airibractn waji a fiinous ciiy of ThesprotSa in EpiruH. near rho river 
Aeheron. ATff.T Ant(Vniu<» had rnnqu«rftd M. A many, in mfditOJry of t^ 
ftetorir he ca3|p4l ihls ciiy Xiocipalie. 

I The farmer of these mbaljltod iBtoUa^ Ihe JiLter EpLriu. 
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•eiTices. After having sworn to them that he would 
next day pay them all their arrears, he shut himself 
up at home ; but at midnight he went on board a 
shipt with sandals on his feet, and, in the habit of a 
slave, kept clear of Brundusium, and steered for the 
remotest coast of the Adriatic. The soldiers at 
Dyrrachium, in the mean time, thinking he was still 
in the house, began to invest it ; and, imagining that 
the fellow concealed himself, set fire to every quar- 
ter of it: the inhabitants of Dyrrachium, ' liein^ 
alarmed at this, assured them that their general had 
made his escape by nigj^ in his sandals. On this 
the soldiers threw down, broke to pieces, and scat- 
tered about a statue of his, which was very like him, 
and which he ordered to be raised in the most pub- 
lic place, that the memory of so agreeable a gentle- 
man might not be lost ; thus discharging on his im- 
age and effigies that hatred which they were fired 
with against himself. Having said thus much, there- 
fore, I make no question but that, as you see I 
am no stranger to your flagrant enormities, you will 
imagine I am acquainted with the whole detail and 
series of your crimes. You need not therefore 
exhort me ; you need not solicit me : my being put 
in mind is sufficient. The time that .suits the state, 
however, shall be my only direction in this; and 
that time appears to me to be nearer than you ever 
imagined. 

Do you not see, do you not perceive, what judges 
we shall have for the future, according to the law 
concernmg the qualification of judges 1* It will not 
be in the power of every person to be chosen or not, 
as he pleases. No man will be obtruded on that 
order, and none arbitrarily exempted : interest shall 
not be procured there by canvassing for it, nor guilt 

♦ The law here referred to was that promolgated by Pompey In hit 
SBOond oonsnlthip, in which this oration was made : whereby the judges 
wwe to be chosefi otherwise than formerly, oai of the richest in every 
eentory ; confined, however, to the senatorian and eqaestrian orders, 
toftotber with the receivers-general, according to the Aurelian la^. 

Cio. Vol. II.— I 
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be covered by hypocrisy. Such judges alone shall 
be chbsen as the law, not the humours of men, shall 
make choice of. When this is the case, believe me, 
you shall have no occasion to provoke an impeach- 
ment : the thing itself, and the convenience of the 
state, shall invite or dissuade either myself, who 
have no mind to be engaged in it. Or some other per- 
son. And to repeat what I have but lately said, I am 
far from thinking, with most men, that condemna- 
tion, banishment, and death serve alike for punish* 
ments to all : in a word, I see no punishment in what 
may befall an innocent, a brave, a wise, a good man, 
or a worthy patriot. That condemnation which all 
desire to see you fall under was the lot of Pub. Ru- 
tilius, who was looked on by this state as a pattern 
of integrity ; but, in my opinion, the judges and the 
republic were punished more than Rutilius. L. 
Opimius was driven from his country, who, in his 
pretorship and consulate, had delivered the state 
from the greatest dangers ; but the penalty of guilt, 
and the pangs of remorse, (fid not fall on him who 
received the injury, but on those who inflicted it.* 
Catiline, on the other hand, was twice acquitted, 
and even the wretch to whom you owe your prov- 
ince escaped, though he polluted the shnnes of the 
Bona Dea.t Was there a man in this great city 

* In the year of Rome 638, the people of Fregelln, a town not Aur flrom 
the Lirie, formed a plot to throw off the Roman yoke. L. Opimiua, thea 
pretor, was sent with an army against them ; their city was deliTored 
Into his hands by the treachery of Nmnitorias, and he razed it to the 
gruand : by which piece of severity he is said to have deterred many 
oiher Italian towns fh)m breaking oat into rebellion, to which, provoked 
by their disappointment in relation to the (Ireedom of Rmne, they were 
flUronglyjndiMMt In bis eonsulship, too, he had fUU power given him 
by the seiwte to te as he thought fit fur the good of the state in regard to 
the distorbanets occasioned by C. Gracchus, which he put an end to, 
though not without the effhsion of much blood : and, notwithstanding the 
praises our orator bestows on him, it is certain he acted, on this occa- 
sion, a very cruel and violett part. 

t The pollution of the mysteries of the Bona Dea by Clodlus raised a 
general scandal through Rome, and was looked on as a heinous olTeoce 
to good manners and the discipline of the republic. The honest of all 
ranks were finr poshing this advaniage against Clodios as Hir as it woal4 
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who thought that this cleared him of his aVomina- 
ble impiety, or that his judges were not equaLy 
guilty 1 

Am I to wait till seventy-five tablets are distrib^ 
uted in your cause, when men of all ranks, ages, 
and conditions have long since pronounced you 
guilty ! For where is the man that thinks you wor- 
thy of being visited, of receiving the smallest honour, 
or even a common salutation ? The memory of 
your consulship, your actions, your character ; in a 
word, your very looks and name are abhorred by 
everybody, and all men wish them banished from the 
commonwealth. The lieutenants who accompanied 
you have no regard for you ; the military tribunes 
are your foes ; the centurions, and the soldiers that 
remain of your great army, if any do remain, who 
were not dismissed but dispersed by you, hate and 
abhor you, and pray for plagues to fall on you. 
Achaia utterly ruined by you, Thessaly ravaged, 
Athens torn to pieces, Dyrrachium and ApoUonia 
destroyed, Ambracia pillaged, the Parthini and Buli- 
enses abused, Epire demolished, the Locrians, Pho- 
cians, and Boeotians burrft out of their dwellings, 
Acarnania, Amphilochia, Perrhaebia, and the country 
of the Athamanians* sold, Macedon given up to the 
barbarians, iGtoIia lost, the Dolopians and inhabit- 
ants o£the neighbouring mountains driven from their 
towns and lands ; in a word, the Roman citizens who 
trade in those places are all sensible that in your 
single person they found a plunderer, an oppressor, 
a robber, and an enemy. To those so numerous 
and weighty testimonies against you is added the 

go, in bopM thereby to rid themselvet of so pestilent a c1tf»n, wbo 
seemed born to raise disturbances in the state. Accwdingly, • uw was 
published for bringing bim to a trial before the prcioi^ with a select 
bench of Judges ; but every art and instrument of corruption being 
employed by the Clodian party, twenty-flve of the judges only condemned, 
while thiny-one absolved him. 

* Acarnania was a part of Epirus, now Camia; AmphUoehia was • 
•mall country bordering on Acarnania ; Perrhasbia was a town of Mac«F 
donia; the Athamanea were a people of JBiolia. 
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testimony of your own conscience, which pronounces 
J our condemnation: your secret approach, your 
clandestine journey through Italy ; your not having 
a friend to attend you when you entered the city ; 
your sending no letters to the senate from your 
province ; no congratulations on your three summer 
campaigns ; no mention of a triumph ; your not dar- 
ing to give an account of your actions ; nay, nor 
even of the places where you have been. When 
you brought back your withered laurels from that 
source and nursery of triumphs ^ when you threw 
these away at the gates of Rome, you" then pro- 
nounced your own condemnation. If you did no- 
thing deserving of honour, where is your armyt 
where have you spent your money 1 what is become 
of your command ! what of your province, so fertile 
in thanksgivings and triumphs ? But if you enter- 
tained any hopes, if you had those thoughts, which 
it is evident you had, from that title of emperor, from 
those laurelled fasces, and those shameful, ridicu* 
lous trophies, can any person be more miserable than 
jrou ? can any person fall under greater condemna- 
tion, since you neither durst write to the senate that 
you had served your country, nor declare it in their 
presence. 

Have you the impudence to tell me, who have 
always been of opinion that every man's fortune is 
to be weighed, not by events, but by actions ; that 
our fame and glory does not depend on the suffrages 
of a few judges, but on the sentiments of all our fel- 
low-citizens 1 Do you think that you appear to be 
uncondemned 1 you whom our alUes, whom our con- 
federates, whom free nations, whom tributaries, 
whom traders, whom the officers of the revenue, 
whom the whole state, whom your lieutenants, whom 
the military tribunes, whom the remains of our 
army thai have escaped from the sword, from fam- 
ine, and from death, think highly worthy of the se- 
verest j^nishment 1 You who can never be for- 
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given your enormous crimes, neither by the senate, 
nor by the Romai) knights, nor by any order of men 
in the sta'te ; neither in^ the city nor in any part of 
Italy 1 You who hate yourself, who fear everybody, 
who dare tfust your cause to no person, and who 
stand condemned by your own judgment ? I never 
thirsted for your blood ; I never wished for that 
heaviest punishment which is inflicted by our laws, 
which the virtuous may be exposed to as well as the 
vicious ; but I wished to see you abject, contempti- 
ble, despised by others, abandoned by yourself, given 
over to despair, alarmed at every thing, frightened at 
the least noise, distrustful of your circumstances, 
without a voice, without liberty, without authority, 
without the least shadow of consular dignity, ever 
fearful, ever trembling, and the servile flatterer of all 
you met ; this I wished to see, and this I have seen. 
If what you dread, therefore, should befall you, I 
shall not indeed be sorry at it ; but if that should be 
a slow event, I shall still enjoy your infamy ; nor 
will it give me less pleasure to see you dreading an 
impeachment than if I saw you impeached ; nor less 
Joy to see you always despicable, than to see yon 
in a sordid habit only for a while. 
18 
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ARGUMENT. 

^f *»< n?»ifal oration w aa made in the flfty-flflh vear of Cioero'a afe, cm 
ihe IbllotVUlf M^yRNi— In the year of Rone 701, T. Axinius Milo, Q. 
Metellua Bcipio, and P. Plautiua Hypsttuaatoodcandidatea for Uie em' 
BUlahip ; and, according to Plutarch, pushed on their several liilereata 
with aoeh opm tiolence and bribery, aa if it had been to be carried 
only by money or arma— P. Clodiua, SiiJo'a profiBoaed enemy, atpod at 
the aame time for the pretorship, and uaed all hia iiitereat lo disappoint 
Milo, by whose obtaining the conmilship he was sure to be controlled 
in the exercise of lAa maiiatracy— The aenate and the better aort were 
generally in Milo'a intereat ; and Cicero, iji particular, served hUn with 
4iatinguished teal : three of the tribunes were violent againbt him, ihe 
other seven were hia fhat frienda ; above all, M. Coeliua, who, out of 
TMard to Cicero, waa very active in his aervice— But while matters 
were proceeding in a very favourable train for him, and nothing aeeined 
wanting to crown hia auceeaa but to bring on the election, which his 
•dveraaries, for that reaaon, endeavoured to keep back ; all his hopes 
and fortunes were blasted al onoe by an unhappy rencounter with 
Clodiua, in which Clodiiis was killed by his servants, and by hia com- 
mand— Hia body was left in the Appian road, where it (bll, but vras 
taken up aoon after by Tedius, a aenator, who happened to come by, 
«id brought to Rome ; where it was exposed, all covered with blood 
and wounds, to the view of ^ |iopulaoe, who flocked about in crowds 
to lament the miaerable Aie of their leader— The next day, Sextos 
Clodiua, a kinsman of the deceased, and one of hia chief incendiaries, 
together with the three tribunes, MUo*s enemies, employed all the arts 
(tf pariyand faction to inflame the mob, which they did tosurh ahelght 
of Airy, that, snatching up the body, they ran 4way with it into the 
senaljl^house, and, tearing up the benches, tables, and everv thing coatf 
buatmie, dresned np a fiineral-pile on the spot ; and, together with the 
body, burnt the houae itaelf, with a basilica or public hall adjoining-^ 
Several other outragea were committed, ao that the aenate were obliged 
to paaa a decree, " that the interrex, assisted by the tribunes aud 
Pompey, ahould take care that the republic received no detriment ; and 
that Pompey, in particular, ahould raise a body of troops for the cona- 
mon security ;" which he presently drew together Orom all parts of 
Italy— Amid this eonflisinn, the rumour of a dictator being industri- 
ooaly spread, and alarming the aenate, they cesolved presently to 
create Pompey the single consul, whose election was accordingly do* 
dared by the interrex, after an interregnum of near two months— 
FMipey applied himself immediately to quiet the public disofders. sod 
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tabliflbed several new laws, prepared by Um fpr tbat purpose ; one of 
tbem was to appoint a special commission to inquire into Clodins^i 
death, fte., and to appoint an extraordinary judfe of consular rank, U» 



predde in it— He attended Moo's trial bimself with a strong guard Car' 
preserve peace : the accusers were young Appius, the nephew ofClo- 
flhis,M. Antpniuk, and P. Valerius— Cicero was the oiUy advocate on 
' Milo's side ; bat as soon as he rose up to speak he was received wMi 
so rude a clamour by the Clodians, that he was much discompo«ed and 
daunted at his first setting out : he recovered spirit enough, however, , 
10 go through his speech, which was taken down in writing, and pub- 
lished as it was delivered ; though the copy of it now exiajit is su^ 
posed to have been retouched and corrected by him afterward, for a 
present to Milo, who was condemned, and went into exile at ]far> 
•eilles a few days after his oondemnatioiL 

Though I am apprehensivey my lords, it may seem 
a reflection on a person^s character to discover any 
signs of fear when he is entering on the defence o? 
so brave a man, and particularly unbecoming in me, 
that when T. Aj^ni^a ^j|^ h'r"-*^flf '» more concerned 
^'^l}^''^^(^>ty r?f *^'^ ^*^tfi ^h?" I^is own, I sTTould not 
be^able to maintain an equal greatness of mind^in 
pleading his cause ; yet I must own the unusual man- 
ner in which this new kind of trial* is conducts 
strikes me with a kind of terror while I am looking 
around me in vain for the ancient usages o/ the forum, 
and the forms that have been hitherto observed in 
our courts of judicature. Your bench is not sur- 
rounded with the usual circle ; nor is thexrowd sudi 
as used to throng us: for those guards you see 
planted *5efore all the temples, however ^intended to 
prevent all violence, yet strike the orator with ter- 
ror ; so that even in the forum, and during a trial, 
though attended with a useful and necessary g^rd, 
I cannot help being under some apprehensions, 
at the same time I am sensible they are without 
foundation. Indeed, if I imagined it was stationed 
there in opposition to Milo, I should giv9 way, my 
lords, to the times, and conclude there was no room 

* The rnson why CiMr» calls this a new trial is, because Milo was 
not tried by the acting pretor, a* was usual in criminal cases, but by a 
■pecial commission and an extraordinary judge. He refers also to tba 
■irong guard which Pompey brought to the trial in order to prevent any 
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for an orator in the midst of such an armed force. 
But the prudence of Pompey, a man of such distin- 
guished Wisdom and eauity, both cheers and relieves 
me ; whose justice wul never suffer him to leave a 

gerson exposed to the rage of the soldiery whom he 
as delivered up to a legal trial ; nor his wisdom to 
.?5 give the sanction of public authority to the outrages 
\^ of a furious mob.* Wherefore, those arms, those 
centurions, and cohorts are so far from threatening 
me with danger that they assure me of protection ; 
they not only banish my fears, but inspire me with 
courage, and promise that I shall be heard, not 
merely with safety, but with silence and attention. 
As to the rest of the assembly, those at least that 
are Roman citizjens, they are all on our side ; nor is 
there a single person of all that multitude of specta- 
tors, whom you see on all sides of us, as far as any 
part of the forum can be distinguished, waiting the 
event of the trial, who, while he favours Milo, does 
not think his own fate, that of his posterity, his 
country, and his prqperty likewise at stake. 

There is indeed one set of men our inveterate 
enemies ; they are those whom the madness of P. 
Clodius has trained up, and supported by plunder, 
firing of houses, and every species of public mis- 
chief; who were spirited up by the speeches of yes- 
terday ,t to dictate to you what sentence you shall 
pass. If these should chance to raise any clamour, 
it will only make you cautious how you part with a 

* Ttiouffh Pompey was not concerned fbr Clodins's death, or tbe maimer 
of it, but pleased mtber that tbe republic was Treed at any rate nrom so 
pestilent a demagogue ; yet he resolved to take the benefit of the occa- 
sion for getting rid of Milo too, firom whose ambition and high spirit he 
had reason to apprehend no less trouble. Cio«t), being sensible of this, 
■s well as of the great authority aild influence of Pompey, endeavours, 
through the whole of this oration, to remove the effects which they mi^ht 
liave on the minds of the judges. 

t Munatius Plancus Bursa, one of the three tribunes in opposition to 
Milo, the very day before this oration was delivered called the peopla 
together, and exhorted them to appear in a Aill body tbe next day, whea 
judgment was to be given, and to declare their sentiments in so public m 
manner, that the criminal might not be suffered to escape ; which Ciotoio 
rellocts on as an insult on the liberty of tbe bench. 
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citizenjKlu^-^ways despised that crew and their 
loudest threatenings, w here your safety was con- 
cerned. Act with spirit then, my lords, andTT you 
ever eiitertained any fears, dismiss them all : for if 
ever you had it in your power to determine in fkvour 
of brave and worthy men, or of deserving citizens — 
in a word, if ever any occasion was presented to a 
number of persons selected from the most illustrious 
orders,* of declaring, by thei|r actions and their votes, 
that regard for the brave and virtuous which they 
had often expressed by their looks and words ; now 
is the time for you to exert this power in determin- 
ing whether we, who have ever been devoted to 
3rour authority, shall spend the remainder of our 
days in grief and misery, or after having been so 
long insulted by the most abandoned citizens, shall 
at last through your means, by your fidelity, virtue, 
and wisdom, recover our wonted life and vigour : 
for what, my lords, can be mentioned or conceived 
more grievous to us both t what more vexatious or 
trying, than that we, who entered into the service 
of our country from the hopes of the highest hon- 
ours, cannot even be free from the apprehensions 
of the severest punishments ! For my own part, 1 
always took it for grai^ted that the other storms and 
tempests which are usually raised in popular tumults , 
would beat on Milo, because he has constantly ap- 
proved himself the friend of good men in opposition 
to the bad ; but in a public trial, where the most 
illustrious persons of all the orders of the state were 
to sit as judges, 1 never imagined that Milo^s ene- 
mies could have entertained the least hope, not only 
of destroying his safety, while such persons were 
on the bench, but even of giving the least stain to 
his honour. In this cause, my lords, I shall take no 
advantage of Annius's tribuneship, nor of his import- 



* The jvdges in this trial were chosen from the senatorian and « . 
trian orders ; and Asconius teMs us Uiat tbey were persons of great ahtU- 
lies apd UDguestidnable integrity. 
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ant services to the state during the whole of his life, 
ii;i order to make out his defence, uj ^^ss you s hall 
seejhat Clodius himself actually lay m w aitfor him ; 
nor'^shaU'T ehtrea! yoiTlo grant a pardOn ior one 
rash action, in consideration of the many glorious 
things he has performed for his country ; nor require 
that if Clodius's death prove a blessing to you, you 
should ascribe it rather to Milo^s virtue than the for- 
tune of Rome :* but if it should appear cleiirfiLthan 
the^ djy, that Clodius did really lay in wait, then I 
musrheseech and adjure you, my lords, that if we 
have lost every thing else, ^e may at least be al- 
lowed without fear of punishment to defend our lives 
against the insolent attacks of our enemies. 

But before I enter on Ihat which is the proper sub- 
ject of our present inquiry, it will be necessary to con- 
fute those notions which have been often advanced 
by oiir enemies in the senate, often by a set of worth- 
less fellows, and even lately by our accusers before 
an assembly, that having thus removed all ground 
. of mistake, you may have a clearer view of the 
matter that is to come before you. They say 
that a man who confesses he has killed another 
ought not to be suffered to live. But where, pray, 
do these stupid people use this argument 1 Why, 
truly, in that very city where the first person that 
was ever tried for a capital crime was the brave 
M. Horatius ; who, before the state was in posses- 

* Several of Milo's fHends were of opinion that he should defend him- 
Mlf by avowing the death of Clodius to be an act of public benefit : but 
Cicero thought that defence too desperate, as it would disgust the grave 
and considerate, by opening so great a door to license ; and offend the 
^ powerAil, lesi the precedent should be extended to thennselves. Accord- 
ingly, he chose to risk the cause on another issue, and laboured to show 
that Clodius lay in wait for Milo, and contrived the time and place ; and 
that BIilo*s part was but a neoessary act of self-defence. He does noC 
preclude himself, however, by this A'om the other plea, which be fVe- 
queutly takes occasion lo insinuate, thst if Milo had really designed and 
contrived to kill Clodius, he would have deserved honours instead of 
punishment, for cutting off so desperate and dangerous an enemy to 
the peace and Hberty of Rome. 
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sion of its liberty, was acquitted by the coniitia of 
the Roman people, though he confessed he had killed 
his sister with his own hand. Can any one be so 
ignorant pa j}r^* t^ ^now tl)gt in cases of bloodshed, 
tn^ t'l^t IS pithar abtnhitrly dcpird, or msiIhla^neS to 
be just and lawful] Were it not so, P. Africanus 
fllust be reckoned out of his senses, who, when he 
was asked in a seditious manner by the tribune 
Carbo, before all the people, what he thought of 
GracChus's death, said that he deserved to die. 
Nor can Ahala Servilius, P. Nasica, L. Opimius, C. 
Marius, or the senate itself, during my consulate, be 
acquitted of the most enormous guilt, if it be a crimQ 
to put wicked citizens to death. It is not without 
reason, therefore, my lords, that learned men have 
informed us, though in a fabulous manner, how that, 
when a difference arose in regard to the man who 
had killed his mother in revenge for his father's 
death, he was. acquitted by a divine decree — nay,by 
a decree of the goddess of Wisdom herself. And 
if the twelve ta bles* allow a man, without fear of 
punishment, to take away the Ufe of a thief in the 
night, in whatever situation he finds him ; and, in 
the daytime, if he uses a weapon in his defence, who 
can imagine that a person must universally deserve 
punishment for killing another, when he cannot but 
see that the laws themselves in some eases put a 
sword into our hands for this very purpose ? 

* In tbe beginninf of the Roman state there was no certain standard 
ofjvmlifie and equity, but every thing was managed by the sole authority 
of the kings. As^the consuls succeeded to the regal power, they likewise 
racceeded to the prerogative of distributing justice, by themselves or 
their patridan substitutes ; and the judicial proceedings for many years 
depended only on custom and the judgment of the court. At lost, to 
redress this inconvenience, commissioners were sent into Greece to make 
a collection of the best laws for ihe service of their country ; and, at their 
return, the decemviri were created, who reduced them into twelve tables. 
Cicero passes highenoomiums on these laws, and gives it as his opinion 
that they were to be prefierred to whole libraries of the philosophers. 

The law refi^rred to in this passage runs thus : *' He that is atucked 
by a robber in the night, let him not be punished if he kills him.** 
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But if any <:irciim8tance can be alleged, and on* 
doubtedly there are many such, in which the putting 
a man to death can be vindicated, that in which a 
person has acted on the principle of self-defence 
must certainly be allowed sufficient to render the 
action not only just but necessaiy. But what death 
can be deeipsd unjust that is inflicted on one who 
lies in wait for another, on one who is a public rob- 
ber ? To what purpose have we a train of attend- 
ants? or why are they furnished with arms? It 
would certainly be unlawful to wear them at all, if 
thp use of them was absolutely forbid : for this, my 
lords, i s not a writ ten, but^aniunatej^w : we have 
not been iaught it by the learned, we have not re- 
ceived it from our ancestors, we have not taken it 
from books ; but it is derived from, it is forced on 
us, by nature, and stamped in indelible characters on 
our very frame : it was not conveyed to us by in- 
struct! on, but wrought into our constitution : it is 
the dictate, not of education, but instinct, that if our 
lives should be. at any time in danger from concealed 
or more open assaults of rubbers or priyate ene- 
mies, every honourable method should be taken for 
our security. Laws, my lords^ are silent aini<l^?Bis ; 
nor do they require us to wait their decisions, when 
by such a delay one must suffer an undeserved pun- 
ishment himself, rather than inflict it justly on an- 
other. Even the law itself very wisely, and in some 
measure tacitly, allows of self-defence, as it does 
not forbid the killihg of a man, but the carrying a 
weapon in Order to kill him. Since, then, tlie stress 
is laid, not on the weapon, but the end for which it 
was carried, he that ma£es use of a weapon only to 
defend himself can never be condemned as wear- 
ing it with an intention to take away a man's life. 
Therefore, my l(Jrds, let this principle be laid down 
as the foundation of our plea; for I do not doubt but 
I shall make out my defence to your satisfaction, 
if you only keep in mind what I think it is impos- 
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nble for you to forget, that n man ^y^^ ]|oo \r. «roi» 
for ano^i^ gay bfTlawfiilly Jdlled. 
"TjgQme ixQ:iaUai;;onsideF what is frequently insisted 
onJbi Mile's QQfiiZUi&s, that the "Eilfing of P. Clodius 
has been declared by the senate a dangerous attack ^ 
on the istate.* Rut the senate has declared their!* 
approbation of it, not only by their suffrages, but by 
the warmest testimonies in mvour of Milo ; for how 
often have I pleaded that very cause before themi 
how great was the satisfaction of the whole order 1 
how loudly, how publicly did they applaud me 1 In 
the fullest house, when were there' found four, at most 
fiv«, who did not approve of Milo's conduct? This 
appears plainly from the lifeless harangues of that 
smged tribune, in which he was continually inveigh- 
ing against my power, and alleging that the senate 
in their decree did not follow their own judgment, 
but were entirely under my direction and influence; 
which, if it must be called power, rather than a mode-*^ ' 
rate share of authority in just and lawful cases, to 
which uiie may be entitled by services to his coun- 
tiT ; or some degree of interest with the worthy part 
of mankind, on account of my readiness to exert 
myself in defence of the innocent ; let it be called 
80, provided it is employed for the protection of the 
virtuous against the fury of ruffians. But as for this 
extraordinary trial, though I do not blame it, yet the 
senate never thought of granting it, because we had 
laws and precedents already, both in regard to mur- 
der and violente ; nor did Clodius's death give them so 

* Tbe senate bad paeeed two decrees in relation to tfae case of Milo ; 
one Traa, ** that tbe morder of Clodius was an act against the state ;** the 
other, ** that the interrex, assisted by the tribunes and Pompey, should 
take care that the republic received no detriment ; and that Pompey in 
nmicular should raise a body of troops fbr the cemmoii security.^ This 
oetnf the -case, Milo's enemies alleged that he was in a manner already 
condemned by the senate. Qcero, in answer to this, endeavours, Terr 
•itAilIy, to show that Milo's conduct waa so hx from being condemned, 
that it was approved by tbe senate. Milo, he alleges, was not affected by 
that decree or the senate which declared the murder of Clodius to be an 
aet against the state, since it was not such through 4iis intention, being 
committed in self-defence, to which he bad a Datiual right. 

Cic* Vol. II.— K 
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much concern as to occasion an extradrdinary com- 
mission : for if the senate was deprived of the power 
of passing sentence on him for an infamous debauch,* 
who can imagine they would think it necessary to 
grant any extraordinary trial for inquiring into his 
death ? Why then did the senate decree that burn- 
ing the court, the assault on M. Lepidus^ house, 
and even the death of this man, were actions injuri- 
ous to the republic If because every act of violence 
committed in a free state by one citizen against an- 
other is an act aj^ainst tbe state ; for even force in 
one^s own defence is never desirable, though it is 
sometimes necessary— unless indeed it be pretended 
that no wound was given the state on tho day when 
the Gracchi were slain, and the armed force of Sa- 
turninus crushed. 

When it appeared, therefore, tl^at a man had been 
killed on the Appian way, I was of opinion that the 
party who acted in his own defence should not be 
deemed an enemy to the state ; but ag both c on- 
triyance and force had been em ployed in the affai r, 
I refeirredlhe nferils oTTTre^ to a trial, and ad- 
mitted of the fact. And if that frantic tribune would 
have permitted the senate to follow their own judg- 
ment, we should at this time have had no new com- 
mission for a trial ; for the senate' was coming to a 
resolution that the cause should be tried on the old 

* When the afihir of Qodliis's poUadnff the mysteries of the Bnna Dm 
was brought before the senate, it was resolved to refer it to the oollego 
of priests, who declared it to be an abominable impiety; on which tho 
consuls were ordered to provide a law for bringing Clodius to a trial 
before tbe people. But Q. Fusius Calenus, one of the tribunes, sop> 
ported by all the Clodian faction, would not permit tbe law to be offend 
to the suffrage of the citizens. Tbe affair being likely to produce creat 
disorders, Horteusius proposed an expedient, which was accepted by 
both parties, that the tribune Faaius should publish a lawi for the trial 
of ChMlins by the pretor, with a select bench of Judges. 

t Manutius^lls us that the lotions of Scipio and Hypoeras atormod 
the houee of M. Lepidus, the mterrex, threw down the images of his 
ancestors, and committed a variety of outrages, because he would n«t 
hold thecomitia for the election of consuls while the resentment of tbo 
populaoe was fVestt against Milo. 
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laws, only not according to the usual forms. A Vt^ 
division* was made in the vote, at whose request I '^ - 
kIRow not ; for it is not necessary to expose the *^ 
crimes of every one. Thus the remainder of the 
senate^s authority was destroyed by a mercenary in- 
terposition. But it is said that Pompey, by the bill 
which he brought in, decided both on the nature 
of the fact in general, and the merits of this cause 
in particular ; for he published a law concerning this 
encounter in the Appian way, in which P. Clodius 
was killed. But what wa?* the lawl^ — why, that 
inquiry should be made into it. And what wras 
ta be inquired into 1 whether the, fact was com- 
mitted ? Bu t th a t is not d i s p ated. By Whomi iThat 
too is clear ; for Pooipey saw, though the fact was 
confessed, th:it tbe justice of it might be defended. 
If he had not seen that a person might be acquitted, 
after making his confession, he would never have 
directed any inquiry to be made, nor have put into 
your bauds, my lords, an acquitting as well as a 
favourable letter.f But Cn. Pompey seems to me 
not only to have determined nothing severe against 
Milo, but even to have pointed out what you are to 
have in view in the course of the trial; for he who 
did not punish the confession of the fact, but allowed 
of a defence, was surely of opinion that the cause 
of the bloodshed was to be inquired into, and not 
the fact itself. I refer it to Pompey himself, whe- 
ther the part he acted in this affair proceeded from 
his regajrd to the memory of P. Clodrus, or from his 
regard to the times. 

M. DrusuS) a man of the highest quality, the de- 

* Wben any ojuntoi) piopqsed to the senate woa thought too general, 
and to include several distinct arti.clAs, some of which might be approred. 
and otbers rejected, it was usual to require that it mieht be divided : and 
•ometimes by a general v<Mce of tbe assembly calling out, *' Divide, 
diride.** 

t He means the letters A and C, the first of which the Judges wrote 
tut tbe tablets if they meant to aoquit, and tbe other if tbey meant t* 
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fender, and in tho^e times almost the patron, of the 
senate, uncle to that brave man M. Cato, now on the 
ben^h, and tribune of the people, was killed in his 
own house. And yet the people were not consulted 
on his death, nor was any commission for a trial 
mnted by the senate on account of it. What deep 
distress is said to have spread over the whole city 
when P. Africanus was assassinated in the night-time, 
as he lay on his own bed ! What breast did n6t then 
sigh ? What heart was not pierced with grief, that 
a person on whom the wishes of all men would have 
conferred immortality, could wishes have done it, 
should be cut off by so early a fate ? Was no de- 
cree made then for an inquiry into Africanus's death t 
None. And why ? Because the crime is the same, 
whether the character of the persons that suffer be 
illustrious or obscure. Grant that there is a differ- 
ence as to the dignity of their lives, yet their deaths, 
when they are the effect of villany, are judged by 
the same laws and attended by the same punish- 
ments ; unless it be a more heinous parricide for a 
man to kill his father if he be of consular dignity, 
than if he were, in a private station — or the guilt of 
Clodius's death be aggravated by his being killed 
among the monuments of his ancestors; for that, 
too, has been urged — as if the great Appius Caecus 
had paved that road, not for the convenience of his 
country, but that his posterity might have the privi- 
lege of committing acts of violence with impunity. 
And accordingly, when P. Clodius had killed M. Pa- 
pirius, a most accomplished person of the equestrian 
order, on this Appian way, his crime must pass un- 
punished ; for a nobleman had only killed a Romaa 
knight among the monuments of his own family 
Now the very name of this Appiau way, what astir 
does it make ! What was never mentioned while 
it was stained with the blood of a worthy and inno- 
cent man, is in every one^s mouth, now it is died 
with that of a robber and a murderer. But why 
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^ I mention these thingfs 1 One of Clodius's 
slaves was seized iii^ the temple of Castor, where he 
was placed by his master, on purpose to assassinate 
Pompey : he confessed it, as they were wresting the 
dagger out of his hands. ' Pompey absented from 
th6 forum on it ; he absented from the senate ; he 
absented from the pubhc. He had recourse for his 
security to the. gates and walls of his own house, 
and not to the authority of laws o>r courts of judica-^ 
ture. Was any law passed at that time ? was any 
extraordinary commission granted } And yet, if any 
circumstance; if any person, if any juncture ever 
merited such a distinction, it was certainly on this 
occasion. An assassin was placed in the forum, 
and in the very porch of the senate house, with a 
design to murder the man on whose life depended 
the safety of the state ; and at so critical a juncture 
of the republic, that if he had fallen, not this city> ^ 
alone, but the whole empire,^ must have fallen with « /' 
him. But possibly you may imagine he ought not 
to be punished, because his design did not succeed ; 
as if the success of a crime, and not the intention 
of the criminal, was cognisable by the laws/ There 
was less reason indeed for grief, as the attempt did 
not succeed; but certainly not at all the less for 
punishment. How often, my lords, have I myself 
escaped the threatening dagger and .bloody hands 
of Clodius ! From which, if neither my own good 
fortune nor that of the republic had preserved me, 
who would ever have procured an extraordinary trial 
on my death T / 

^ But it is weak in one to presume to compare Dru-^^ 
8US, Africanus, Pompey, or myself, with Clodius. 
Their lives could be dispensed with ; but as to the/ 
death of P. Clodius, no one can hear it with any de- 
gree of patience. The senate mourns, the eques- 
trian order is filled with distress, the whole city is 
in the deepest affliction, the corporate towns are all 
in mourning, the colonies are overwhelmed ivUhi 
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sorrow; in a word, even the fields themselves 
lament the loss of so generous, so useful^ and so 
*^ humane a citizen. ButJ]iis,.Jttyu lords, is by no 
'\ means the reason why Pompey ithou^ht himself 
^ 2 obliged to appoint a commission for a trial : being a 
man of great wisdom, of deep and almost divine 
penetsation, he took a great variety of things into 
his view.' He considered that Clodius had been his 
enemy — that Miio was his intimate friend, and was 
afraid that, if he took his part in the general joy, it 
would render' the sincerity of his reconciliation sus- 
pected. Many other things he saw ;. and particu- 
larly this, that though he had made a severe law, 
you would act with becoming resolution on the trial. 
And accordingly, in appointing judges, he selected 
the greatest ornaments of the most illustrious orders 
of the state; nor in making his chpice did he, as 
some have pretended, set a^ide my friends : for nei- 
ther had this person, so eminent for his justice, any 
such design, nor was it possible for him to have 
made such a distinctioh, if only worthy men were 
chosen, even if he had been desirous of doing it. 
My influence is not confined to my particu^r friends, 
my lords, the number of whom cannot be very large, 
because the intimacies of friendship can extend but 
to a few. If I have any interest, ^tisT owing to this, 
that the affairs of the state have connected me with 
the virtuous and worthy members of it; out of whom, 
when he chose the most deserving, to which he 
would think himself bound in honour, he could not 
fail of nominating those who had an affection for 
me. But in fixing on you, L. Domitius, to preside 
/ at this trial, he had no other motive than a regard 
ito justice, disinterestedness, humanity, and honour. 
He enacted that the president should be of consular 
rank ; because, I suppose, he was of opinion that 
men of ' distinction ouglit to be proof against the 
levity of the populace and the rashness of the aban- 
doned ; and he gave you the preference to all otl^ers 
of the fame rai3(, beeause you had from your youtb 
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eren the strongest proofs of your contempt of popn- 
r rage.* 
^ Therefore, my lords, to come at last to the cause 
' itself, and the accusation brought against us : if it 
be not unusual in some cases to confess the fact ; 
if the senate has decreed- nothing with relation to 
our cause, but what we ourselves could have wished ; 
if he who enacted the law, though there was no dis- 

Eute about the matter of fact, was willing that the 
iwfulnessv of it should be debated ; if a number of 
judges have been chosen, and a person appointed to 
preside at the trial, who might canvass the affair 



with wisdom and eijuity — *lKL^'^|y r^main^'ngfr"^^^*^ 
nfrfliir inquiry ig) whirh oTThfinf two partifi way- 
laijthe ptheac And that you may be able the more 



easily to determine this point,! shall beg the favour 
of an attentive hearing, while in a few words J lay 
open the whole affair before you. P. Clodius, being 
determined, when crfeSited pretor, to harass his coun- 
try with every species of oppression, and finding 
the comitia had been delayed so long the year be- 
fore that he could not hold his office many months ;t 
not regarding, like the rest, the dignity of the sta- 
tion, but being solicitous both to avoid havtng L. 
Paulus, a man of exemplary virtue, for his colleague, 
and to obtain a 'whole year for oppressing the state, 
all on a sudden threw up his own year, and reserved 
himself to the next ; not from any religious scruple, 
but that he might have, as he said himself, a fuD 
entire year for exercising his pretorship ; that is, for 
overturning the cOmhnonwealth. He was sensible 
he must be controlled and cramped in the exercise 

* Hererersto Domitius'acondact in bis pretorship, during which Cn. 
Manllus, one of the tribunes of the peop^, enacted a law that the Treed- 
men or every tribe should have a power or yoting, and took possession 
or the capital in a foreib]^ manner, flroiii wMch he was driven by Doinitiua, 
•nd several of his roliowers slain. 

tThe factions of the city and the seditions conduct of the tribunes had 
prevented the election of consuls, and occasioned an interref^uin of up- 
wards ofsijc months ; sothdt Messalaand Calvinus did not hold the 
consulship above five months, which i^m probably the case with tb« 
fratorstoo. 
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of his pretorian authority under Milo, who, he plainly 
saw, would be chosen consul by the unanimous con^ 
sent of the Roman people. Accordingly, he joined 
the candidates that opposed Milo; but in such a 
manner that he overruled them in every thing, had 
the sole management of the election, and, as he used 
often to boast, bore all the comitia on his own 
shoulders. He assembled the tribes, he thrust him-, 
self into their counsels, and formed a new Colliniail 
tribe of the most abandoned of the citizens. The 
niore confusion and disturbance he made, the mor)9 
Milo prevailed. When this wretch, who was bent 
on all manner of wickedness, saw that so brave a 
man, and his most inveterate enemy^ would certainly 
be consul ; when he perceived this, not only by tl^ 
discourses, but by the votes, of the Roman people^ 
he began to throw off all disguise, and to declare 
openly that Milo must be killed. He _sent„^ that 
rude apd b^^rt ^a^ous crew of slaves from the Apen^ 
nines, whom you have'seen, With whom he used to 
ravage the public forests, and harass Etruria. The 
thing was not in the least a secret; for he used 
openly to'say, that though Milo could not bo deprived 
of the consulate, he might of his life. He of ten in- 
timated this in the senatje, and declared it expressly 
b'efbre' the people ; insomuch, that when Favonius, 
that brave man, asked him what prospect he could 
have of carrying on his furious designs, while Milo 
was alive, he replied, " That in three or four days 
at most, he should be taken out of the way ;" which 
reply Favonius immediately communicated to M« 
Cato. 

1 In the mean time, as soon as Clodius knew (nor 
indeed was there any difficulty to come at the in- 
telligence) that Milo was obliged by the eighteenth 

« of January to be at Lanuvium,* where he was die* 

* T^muTiam was a mqnicipal town in tbe Appian way, aboat twelve 
milM nrom Rome. The famous temple of Juno Sospita wa» in it, to 
officiate in which a priest was yearly nominated by a magistrate eaUa4 
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tatoi, in order to nominate a priest, a duty ^hich 
the laws rendered necessary to be performed every 
year; h e went suddenly from Rome the day befo re^ 
i nordenas appears bvtHe events to waylay JVIilo, 
iirnis own grounds ; and this at atime when he was 
obliged to leave a tumultuous assembly, which he 
had summoned that very day, where his presence 
was necessary to carry on his mad designs ; a thing 
he never would have done if he had not been 
desirous to take the advantage of that particular 
time and place for perpetrating his villany. But 
Milo, after having staid in the senate that day till 
the house had broken up, went home, changed his 
shoes and clothes, waited awhile,u as usu^l, till his 
wife had gql ready to""attendTiim, and then set for- 
warcTaBout the time that Clodius,' if he had pro- 
posed to come back to Rome that day, might have 
returned. Clodius meets him, equipped for an en- 
gagement on horseback) without either chariot or 
baggage, without his Grecian servants ;* and, what 
Was more extraordinary, without his wife.f While 
t his lier-in-wai t, who had contriv ed the jou rney pa 
piffpose^r an as^LSsinatibn, was ih;^ cnarlot with 
Wb wireTmuflfled up in his cloak, encumbered with 
a tfUWd' of servants, and with a feeble and timid 
train of women and boys, he meets Clodius near his 
own estate, a little before sunset, and is immediately 
attacked by a body of men, who throw their darts 
at him from an eminence, and kill his coachman; 
On which lie threw off his cloak, leaped from his 
chariot and defended himself with great bravery. 
In the mean time Clodius's attendants drawing their 
swords, some of them ran back to the chariot in 



*lc ^as cilBtOTnary (br tbe richer sort of the Romans to entertain in 
tbetr hounea seholara and pbiloaopber*! Trom Greece, who senerally 
a^eompaiiied tbem when they travelled, in order to amuse or iiistmct 
t&om. ^ 

t CTodiiis had tor his wife on* Pulria, who was afterward married! to 
ABiony: 
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order to attack Milo in the rear, while others, think- 
ing that he was already killed, fell on his serv^ts 
who were behind ; these, being resolute and faithful 
to their master, were some of them slain ; while the 
rest, seeing a warm engagement near the chariot, 
being prevented from going to their master's assist- 
ance ; hearing luesides from Clodius himself that 
Milo was killed, and believing it to be fact, acted on 
this occasion (I mention it, not with a view to elude 
the accusation^but because it was the true state of. 
the case) without the orders, ^without the knowledge, 
without the presence of their master, as every man 
would wish his dwn sejpvants should act in the lik^ 
circumstances. 

ThiSy my l^yds. is aJ'aith ful account o f the m atter 
of tact : tne person who lay in wait was Kmy self 
overcome, and force subdued by force, or ratherau^ 
dactousness chastised by true valour, 1 say nothing of 
theadtrantage which accrues to the state in general, 
to yourselves in particular, and to all good mien ; I 
9xa content to waive the argument I might draw from 
hence in favodr of my client, whose de stiny was so 
peculiar, th^ hejCQuld aiit secure his^jjgjdpety 
without securing yours and that of the r mjubjl o at 
the same timev Ifllc could not do it la wfony, there 
is no room for attempting his defence. But if reason 
teaches the learned, necessity the barbarian, common 
custom all nations in genepal, and even nature itself 
instructs the brutes, to defend their bodies, limbs, 
and lives when attacked, by all possible methods, 
you cannot pronounce this action criminal, without 
determining at the same time that whoever falls into 
the hands of a highwayman must of necessity perish 
either by the sword or your decisions. Had Milo 
been of this opinion, he would certainly have chosen 
to have fallen by the hand of Clodius, who had more 
than once before this made an attempt on his life, 
rather than be executed by your order, because hn 
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bad not tamely yielded himself a victim to his ragf . 
But if none, of you are of this opinion, the proper 
question is, not whether Clodiuswas killed, — for that 
we grant,— but whether justly or unjustly ; an in- 
quiry of which many precedents are to be found. 
That a p^ot ^^ IqiH jff vpryj^fivi<^t ; and this id 
wliat the senate decreed to be liijurious to the state : 
but by which of them laid is uncertain. This then 
is the point which the law directs us to inquire into. 

Thiis^ whai^ \\l^ ffftT^i*^** dftf rP^^fl rplatpH tp j^^ actioU, 

noTthein^ ; and Pompey enactSITnot on the mat- 
ter of Tact, but of law. 

[ ^ ^ T« nnthin^ p]^f^, f hflr^f^^ re, to be detemimed b ut 
thr« Rmprlp/qiiftstmnj whip^^f %^**m lyav laid the 
ot!h«r?'^TTOTIiing, cenaTnly . If it appear . tn^Ai Milo ^[\ 
ySs the aggressor, we ask no favour ; but if Clodius, ' 
vou will then acquit us of the crime that has been 
Jaid to our charge. What method then can we take 

^o prove that Clodius lay in wait for Milo 1 It is 
sufficient, considering wh^t an audacious, abandoned 
wretch he was, to show that he lay under a strong 
temptation io it ; that he formed great hopes, and 
proposed to himself great advantages from Milo^s 
death. L et tl^at question of Caasius,* theref ore. 
" Whose interes t was it j^^ be applied to the pfgs^nt 
case : lor though no consideration can prevail on a 
good man to be guilty of a base action, yet to a bad 
man the least prospect of advantage will often be 
sufficient. By Milo^s death, Clodius not only gained 
his point of being pretor, without that restraint 
which his adversary's power as consul would have 
laid on his wicked designs, but likewise that of bei^g 
pretpr under those consuls, by whose connivance at 
least, if not assistance, he hoped he should be able 

* We are told by Aseonius that Casahia vrta a man of great aererity, 
•nd that when he waa examiner in any oaae of mnirder, be alwaya ex- 
ported, nay commanded, the judge* to inquire what proepect ofadvantaga 
fonld arlae to the mnrderer firom (he fact. Hi* tribunal, on aocoont ^ lUa 
exoeaaive eeverity, ivaa called the rock of criminalB. 
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lo betray the state into the mad schemes he had 
Deen forming; persuading himself that, as they 
thought themselves under so great an obhgation to 
him, they would have no inclination to oppose any of 
his attempts, even if they should have it in their 
power; and that if they w^re inclined to do it, they 
would perhaps be scarce able to control the most 

Erofligate of all men, who had been confirmed and 
ardened in his audaciousness by a long series of, 
villanies. Are you then, my lords, alone ignorant 1 
are you strangers in this city 1 Has the report, 
which so generally obtains in the town, of those 
laws (if they are to be called laws, and riot rather 
the scourges of the city and the plagues of the re- 
public) which he intended to have imposed and fixed 
as a brand of infamy On us all, never reached your 
ears ? Show us, I beg of you, Sextus Clodius, show 
lis that register of your laws ; which, they say, yo^ 
rescued out of his house, and caicried off like another 
Palladium,* in the midst of an armed force and a 
midnight mob ; that you might have* an honourable 
legacy, and ample instructions for some future tri- 
bune, who should hold his office under your direc- 
tion, if such a tribune you could find. Now he casts 
a look at me, like that he used to assume when he 
threatened universal ruin.* I am indeed struck with 
that light of the senate. 
, ^ What, Sextus, do you imagine I am angry with 
you, who have treated my greatest enemy with more 
severity than the humanity of my temper could have 
allowed me to have required? You threw the 
bloody body of P. Clodius out of his house ; you - 

* The Ptilladium Was a wooden image of Pallas. The Trojans (Hneied 
that it Tell fYom heaven into an uncovered temple, and were told by tho 
oracle that Troy could not be taken while that ima^re remained there ; 
which being understood by Diomed and Ulysfies, tbey priva'ely stole 
into the temple, surprised and slew the keeperSt and carried the ImsM 
away. It was brought to Rome, by whom is uncertain, placed in ue 
temple of Vesta, and rescued IVom the flames of that edifice by MetelliMi 
the high-priest. 
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exposed it to public view in the streets ; you left it 
by night a prey to the dogs, half-consumed with un- 
hallowed wood, stripped of its images,* and deprived 
of the usual encomiums and funeral pomp. Tljis. 
though it is true you did it out of mer e necessity, I 
(jahnSt'iiammend ; yet' as my enerfiywas FKe otject.of 
youriJruelty, Fought not certainly to be angry with 
you^TYou saw there was the greatest reason to dread 
a revolution in the state from the pretorship of Clo- 
dius, unless the man who had both courage and 
power to control him were chosen consul. When 
all the Roman people were convinced that Milo was 
the man, what citizen could have hesitated a moment 
about giving him his vote, when by that vote he at 
onjce relieved his own fears, and delivered the re- 
public from the utmost dangej:^ But now Clodius 
13 taken off, it requires extraordinary efforts in Milo 
to support his dignity. That singular honour by 
which he was distinguished, and which daily in- 
creased by his repressing the outrages of the Clodian 
faction, vanished with the death of Clodius. Yog, 
hkvejjained thi^ adva ntage, that the re is now "no 
JH Czej i you liave toTeai^ while SKToTias lost a fine 
fieWTdflKSpTaying his valour, the interest that sup- 
ported his election, and a perpetual source of glory. 
Accordingly, Mil2!§„elfiCli0tt.lo the consylatej which 
COUI4 nevexJiave been hurt while Clodiua wasflving, 
begins now on his death to be disputed. l^Iilp, 
th CTeflgff r JB*^ 8^ Tajctoai xegeiyjng any benefit from 
Clbdius's death that he is really a sufferer by it. " But 
it may be said that hatred prevailed ; that anger and 
resentment urged bim on ; that he avenged his own 
wrongs, and redressed his oWn grievances. Now if 
all these particulars may be applied, not merely with 
greater propriety to Clodius than to Milo, but with 

* We are told by Pliny thut the halls of great men among the Romans 
were adorned wlih the images of their deceased ftiends, done in wax. 
Mid that when any of the family was buried, these images were earrled 
along with the corpse. 

Cio. Vol. II.— L 
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the utmost propriety to the one, and not the least ta 
the oth^r ; what more can you desire % For why 
L^hould Milo bear any other hatred to Clodius, who 
furnished him with such a rich harvest of glory, bttt 
that which every patriot must bear to bU bad men? 
Aj^o Clodius,. he had.,jiiptites enough fojr ^^earing 
ill-will to Mila; first, as my protecfor and guarclian ; 
tiien, as the opposer of his mad schemes, and the 
controller of his armed force ; and, lastly, as his 
accuser : for w:hile he lived, he was liable to be 
convicted by Milo on the Plautian law.* With what 
patience, do you imagine, such an imperious spirit 
could bear this ?' How high must his resentment 
have risen, and with what justice too, in so great aa 
enemy to jqstice. 

Ilrem_ains.now to co nsideiLghat ai fflmie fftg. their 
natural temper an^ teliayiour will furnis h out in 
defence of me orie7 and' for the conviction oi Tno 
other. Milo never made use of any violence, 
Clodius never carried any point without it. What 
then, my lords, when I retired fnJm this city, leaving 
you in tears for my departure, did I fear standing a 
trial ; and not rather the insults of Clodius's slaves, 
the force of arms, and open violence ?t What reason 
could there be for restoring me, if he was not 
guilty of Injustice in banishing me ? He had sum- 
moned me, I know he had, to appear on my trial ; 
had set a fine on me ; had brought an action of trea^ 

♦This law wasenacted by P. Plamlus, tribune of ttae people, A. U. C 
075, against those that attempted any force against (he state or senate, 
or used any violenes to the magistrates, or appeared armed in public oa 
any ill dteigu, or forcibly expelled any person ttam his lawAil possession. 
The punishment asrigned to the convicted was forbidding them Are and 
water. 

t When Cicero found himself reduced to the condition of a crimi- 
ng by one of Cludius's laws, he changed his habit, m was usual in tha 
9ase bf a public impeachment, and appeared about the streets in a 
sordid or mourning gown, to excite the compassion of. his fellow-<nti- 
sens ; while Clodius, at the head of his mob, contrived to meet fluod 
insult him at every turn, reproaching him for bis oowaisdice anddf^jea- 
tlob, and throwing dirt and stones at him. 
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•OB against me ; and I had reason to fear the eyent 
of a trial ia a cause that was neither glorious (or 
• you, nor very lionourable for myself. No, my lords, 
this was not the case : I was unwilling to expolie 
my countrymen, whom I had saved by my counsels 
and at the hazard of my life, to the swords of slaves, 
indigent citizens,. and a crew of ruMans : fori saw 
— yes, I myself beheld this very Q. Hortensius,* 
the light and ornament of the republic, almost 
murdered by the bands of slaves, while he waited 
on me; and it was in the same tumult that C.'Yibi- 
«nus, a senator of great worth, who was in his com- 
pany, was handled so roughly that it cost him his 
life. When therefn^ baa t^^at ^agy^y whirVi cio- 
dius received from JU^tUme resie'd m us sheath 1 
it'hasbeen aimed at me ; but FwbuT<I"^hbV suiler 
3rou to expose 3rour6elves to its rage on my account : 
with it he lay in wait for Pompey, and stained the 
Appian way, that monument of the Clodian family, 
with the blood of Papirius. The same, the very 
same weapon was, after a long distance of time, iagain 
turned against me ; and you know how narrowly I 
escaped being destroyed by it lately at the palace. 
What now of this kind can be laid to Milo's charge, 
whose force has Only been employed to save tne 
state from the violence of Clodius,-when he coidd 
Hot be brought to a trial 1 IbA ])€i be^O inclined to 
kill him, how often had he the fairest opportunities 

* Thin HortensiUs was a very ce1ebrat<$d orator; he reigned absolute 
iB the Roman foram when Cicero first entered it ; and as hia superior 
flmie was the chief spur to Cicero's industry, so, the shining specionen 
whieh Cicero Boon gave of himself made Hortensius likewise the 
hrigliter for it, by obliging him to exert all the force of his geiilue to 
maintain 'his ground against his young rival. They passed a great part 
irf* their lives in a kind of equal contest and emulation of each other's 
nierft : bwr Hortensius, by the su>)eriority of his years^ having first 
jMkiMd through the usual gradation of public honours, and satisfied his 
Ambition by obtaining the highest, began to relax Komewbat of his old 
eontention. and give way to the charms of ease aiid luxury,.to whieh his 
Mture strongly inclined him, till he was forced at last by the genani 
mice of the city to yield the post of honour to (Ucero. 
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oUoin^it! Might he not legally have revenged, 
himself on him when l^ \^s deleading his house 
and household gods against his assault 1 might he 
not when that excellent citizen and brave man P. 
Sextus, his collea^e, was wounded I might -he 
not when Q. Fabricius, that worthy man, was abused, 
and a most barbarous slaughter made in the forum, 
on his proposing the law for my restoration ? might 
he not when the house of L. Csecilius, that upright 
and brave pretor, was attacked 1 might he not on 
that day when the law passed in relation to me ? 
when a vast concourse of people from all parts of 
Italy, animated with a concern for my safety, would 
with joyful voice, have celebrated the glory of the 
action, and the whole city have claimed the honour 
of what was performed by Milo ^one ? 
|t^ At that time P. Lentulus, a man of distinguished 
worth and bravery, was consul ; the professed en- 
emy of Clodius, the avenger of his crimes, the 
guardian of the senate, thfe defender of your de- 
crees, the supporter of that public union, and the 
restorer of my safety: there were seven pretors,. 
and eight tribunes of the people in my interest, in 
opposition to him. Potnpey, the first mover and 
patron of my return, was his enemy ; whose import- 
ant and illustrious decree for my restoration was 
seconded by the whole senate ; who encouraged the 
Roman people ; and when he passed a decree in my 
favour at Capua, gave the signal to all Italy, solicit- 
ous for my safety, and imploring his assistance in 
my behalf, to repair in a body to Rome to have my 
sentence reversed.* In a word, the. citizens wer^ 
then so inflamed with rage against him from their 
affection to me, that had he been killed at that junc- 

* Ponipey pre«ided in person wben tbe inhabitants of Capua, when 
he bad planted a coluiiy, made a decree to Cicero's honour ; be took the 
trouble likewise of nsiUng all the other colonies and chief towns in thoM 
parts, to appoint them a day of genrralrendezrousatRome, to i 
•t Uie promulgatiat of the law for Cicero's reiuru. 
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'tore, they would not have thought so much of ac- 

guitting as of rewarding ^le person by whose hand 
e fell. And yet Milo so fjar governed his temper, 
that, though he prosecuted him twice in a court of 
judicature, he never had recourse to violent mea- 
sures against him. But what do I say ? while Milo 
was a private person, and stood accused by Clodius 
before the people, when Pompey was assaulted in 
the midst of a speech he was making in Milo's 
favour, what a fair opportunity, and I will even add. 
sufficient reason, was there fbr despatching him f 
Again, when M ark Antony had, on a late occasion, 
raised in the minas ot aU good men the most lively 
hopes of seeing the state in a happier condition; 
when that noble j^^uth had bravely undertakeu the 
defence of hiFcduntry in a most dangerous quarter, 
and had actually secured the wild beast in the toils 
of justice, which he endeavoured to avoid r immor- 
tal gOds! how favourable was the time and place for 
destroying him ! When Clodius concealed himself 
beneath a dark staircase, how easily could Milo have • 
destroyed that plague of his country, and thus have 
heightened the glory of Antony, ^without incurring 
the hatred of any I H6w often was it in his power, 
while the comitia were held in the field of Mars ! 
when Clodius had forced his way within the enclo- 
sure, and his party began, by his direction, to draw 
their swords and throw stones ; and then on a sad- 
den, being struck with terror at the sight of Milo, 
fled to the Tiber, how earnestly did you and every ' 
good man wish that Milo had displayed his valour! y 
\ Lj Qan . yogi maginp -i hen th at Milo .would choose to 
i|icqr the ill-vviU.of any, by an action^ which he, for- 
bore when it would J^ve^gained. him Jhe applause 
of aU4- Would he make no scruple of killing him 
al the hazard of his own life, without any provocar 
lion, at the most improper time and place, whom he 
did not venture to attack when he had justice oa 
L9 
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his side, had so tjonvenient an opportunity, and 
would have run no risk 1 especially, my lords, when 
hi^ struggle for the supreme office in the stats, and 
the day of his election, was at hand; at which criti- 
cal season (for I know by experience how timorous 
ambition is, and what a solicitous concern there is 
about the consulate) we dread, not only the charges 
that may openly be brought against us, but even the 
most, secret whispers and hidden sdrmises; when 
we tremble at every rumour, every false, forged, and 

-frivolous story; when we explore the features and 
watch the looks of every one we meet. For n o- 
thinff is so changeable, SQ Ucklisbj so frail, and^^s o 
flexiole, as "the inclinations and sentiments of our 
fellow-citizens on such occasions ; they arehotonly 
displeased with the dishonourable conduct of a can- 

^ didate, but are often disgusted with his most worthy 
actions: Shall^ilo then be supposed, on the very 
day of election, — a day which he had long wished 
for, and impatiently expected, — to present himself 
before that august assembly of the centuries, hav- 
ing his hands stained with blood, publicly acknow- 
ledging and proclaiming his guilt 1 Who can be- 
lieve this of the man 1 yet who can doubt but that 
Clodius imagined he should reign without control, 
were Milo murdered 1 What shall we say, my lords, 
to that which is the source of all audaciousness % 
Does not every one know that the hope of impunity 
is the grand temptation to the commission of crime's 1 
Nojorflich of these t wo ^as the most exposedlalhis ? 
Milo, who is how on his trial for an action which 
must^ be deemed at least necessary, if not glorious; 
or Clodius, who had so thorough a contempt for the 
authority of the magistrate, and for penalties, that 
he took delight in nothing that was bither agreeable 
to nature or consistent with law 1 But why should 
I labour this point so much ! why dispute any longer! 
I appeal to you, Q. Petilius, who are a most worthy 
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and excellent citizen; I call you, M,arcu8_Cato, 

towitne§9 ; both of you placed on that tribunal by 

a "WIKTof supernatural direction. You were told by 

M. Favonius that Clodius declared to him, and you 

wcretold it in Clodius's lifetime, that Milo should 

I ^^ Hrr three days longer. In three days' time he 

attempted* what he had threatened : if he then made 

I po scruple of publishing his design, can, you entef- 

/ tain any doubt of it when it was actually carried 

/ into exfifitrtiTJir^-- ' 

(j^p^But how could Clodius be certain as to the day? 
This I have already accounted for. There was no 
difficulty in knowing when the dictator of Lanuvium '-^^^ 
was to perform his stated sacrifices. He saw that ;' • 
Milo was obliged to set out for Lanuvium on that ^ 
very day. Accordingly, he was beforehand with 
him. But on what day? that day on which, as I 
mentioned before, a mad assembly was held by his 
mercenary tribune : which day,. Which assembly, 
which tumult he would never have left, if he had 
not been eager to execute his meditated villany. . 
So that he had not the least pretence for under- 
taking the journey, but ^ strong reason for staying 
at home ; while Milo, on the contrary, could not 
possibly stay, and had not only a sufficient reason 
for leaving the city, but was under an absolute ne- 
cessity of doing it. Now what if it appear that, as 
Clodius certainly knew Mil# would be on the road 

that day, Mil p coul d Pf>t ^q ipnfh a5^ ff^iap^f t f Ha 

same of Clodius? First, then» I ask. which way he 
co'uTd' come at the knowledge of it 1 A question 
whtch you cannot put with respect to Clodius: forbad 
he applied to nobody else, T. Patinas,* his intimate 
friend, could have informed him thai Milo, as being 
dictator of Lanuvium, was obliged to create a priest 
there on that very da(^. Besides, there were many 
other persons — all the inhabitants of Lanuvium 

* Tirofl Patinu resided in I^miifiaiD, and was an intimate aeqaaint> 
nee of Gloditw. 
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indeed, from whom he mi^ht have very easily had thin 
piece of intelligence. But of whom did Milo in- 
quire of Clodiu8*8 return? I shall allow, however, 
that he did inquire ; nay, I shall grant, further, with 
my friend Arrius, so liberal am I in my concessions, 
that he corrupted a slave. Read the evidence that 
is before you. C. CassiniuSr of Interamna, sur- 
named Scqla, an intimate friend and companion of 
P. Clodius, who swore On a former occasion that 
Clodius was at Interamna* and at Rome at the same 
hour, tells you that P. Clodius intended to have spent 
that day at his seat near Alba : but that, hearing 
very unexpectedly of the death of Cyrus the archi- 
tect, he determined immediately io return to Rome. 
The same evidence is given in by C. Clodius, an- 

J other companion of P. Clodius. 

I Observe, my lords, how much this evidence makes 
^or us. In the first place, it plaiul)r appears that 
Milo did not undertake his journey with a design to 
waylay Clodius, as he could not have the least 
prospect of meeting him. In the next place (for I 
* see no reason why I should not likewise speak for 
myselO, you know, my lords, there were persons 
who, in their zeal for carrying on this prosecution, 
did not scruple to say, that though the murder was 
committed by the hands of Milo, the plot was laid 
by a more eminent person. In a word, those worth- 
less and abandoned wretches represented me as a 
robber and an assassin. But this calumny is confuted 
by their own witnesses, who deny that Clodiua 
would have returned to Rome that day if he had 
not heard of the death of Cyrus. Thus I recover 
my spirits ; I am acquitted, and am under no appre- 
hensions lest I should seem to have contrived what 
I could not so much as have suspected. Proceed I 
now to their other objections : Clodius, say they, 
had not he least thought o^ waylaying Milo, be- 

• Interatnna was a city of Umbria ; and was so called, becftiia« it 
W9M iiluted'iMtween two fi?en. Tbo modsras call U T«rnL 
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cause he was to have remained at Albanum and 
would never have gone from his country-seat to 
commit a murder. But I plainly perceive tha t the 
P^'^IL-WhoLlsjyretftnQeQ to nave intorm eq nim"^'of 
Cyruses deatfTfonly inform ed"hTra6l Milo's approach : 
for why inform hnn of the death pfJCyiClISi::^'^^ 
Clwiiua, NVheTi' Tie went Trom Home , left exp irin^l 
I wstS"Withhim, arid sealeinipTn§"wiir"'&long with 
Clodius ; for he had publicly made his will, and ap^ 
pointed Clodius and me his heirs. Was a messen- 
ger sent him then by four o'clock the next day to 
acquaint him with the death of a person, whom, but 
the day before, about nine in the morning, he had 
^left breathing his last ? > 

( ^ Allowing it, however, to be so, what rea son was 
there for hurrying back to RoEpe 1 For what did he 
travel in the night-time 1 what occasioned all this 
despatch] was it because he was -the heirl In the 
first place, this required no hurry ; and, in the next, 
if it had, what could he have got that night, which 
he must have lost had^ he come to Rome only next 
mori^ing? And as a journey to town in the night 
WBS rather to be avoided than desired by Clodius, so 
if Milo had formed any plot against his enemy, and 
had known that he was to return to town that even- 
ing, he would have stopped and waited for him. He 
might have killed him by night in a suspicious place, 
infested with robbers. Nobody could have disbe> 
lieved him if he had denied the fact;. since even 
after he has confessed it, every one is concerned for 
his safety. First of all, the place itself would have 
been charged with it, being a haunt and retreat for 
robbers ;* while the silent solitude and shades of 
night must have concealed Milo : and then, as such 
numbers had been assaulted and plundered by Clo- 
dius, and so many others were apprehensive of the 
like treatment, the suspicion must naturally have 

♦ In the Appian'way Atood llie torab of one BasHiut; a place Whieli 
9 tuDOV» for tbe many mardera committed at it. 
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fallen on them ; and, in short, all Etniria might haTe 
been prosecuted. But it is certain that Clodius, in 
his return that day from Aricia, called at Albanum. 
Now, though Milo had known that Clodius had left 
Aricia, yet he had reason .to suspect that he would 
call at bis seat, which lies on the road, even though 
he was that day to return to Rome. Why then did 
he not either meet him sooner, and prevent his 
reaching it, or post himself where he was sure Clo- 
dius was to pass in the night-time ? Thus far, m^ 
lords, every circumstance concurs to prove that it 
was for Milo!s interest Clodius should live ; that, on 
the contrary, Milo^s death Was a most desirable event 
/ for answenng the purposes of Clodius: that on the 
one side there was a most implacable hatred, on the 

* other not the least ; that the one had been continu- 
ally employing himself in acts of violence, the other 
only in opposing them ; that the life of Milo was 
threatened, and his death publicly foretold by Clo- 
dius, whereas nothing of that kind was ever heard 
from Milo ; that the day fixed for Milo's journey was 
well known to his adversary, while Milo knew no- 
thing when Clodius was to return ; that Milo's jour- 
ney was necessary, but that of Clodius rather the 
contrary ; that the one openly declared his intention 
of leaving Rome that day, while the other concealed 
his intention of returning ; that Milo made no alter- 
ation in his measures, but that Clodius feigned an 
excuse for altering his ; that if Milo had designed to 
waylay Clodius, he would have waited for him near 
the city till it was dark, but that Clodius^ even if he 

' h^ been under no apprehensions from MiloV ought 
to have bec^ afraid of coming to town so late at 
night. 
np Let us now consider the principal point, whetj^er 
the plac e wh ere they encountefed JKA3 JUttSpSxbur- 
able to Milo oi to TJIodius. But can there, my 
lords, be any room for doubt, or for any further 
deliberation on that 1 It was near the estate of Clo- 
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dhtt, where at least a thonsand able-bodied men 
were employed in his mad schemes of building. 
Did Milo think he should have an advantage by at- 
tacking him from an eminence ; and did he for this 
reason pitch on that spot for the engagement 1 or 
was he not rather expected in that place by his ad- 
versary, who hoped the situation would favour his 
assault 1 The thing, my lords, speaks for itself, 
which mast be allowed to be of the. greatest import^ 
ance in determining a question. W ere the affa ir to 
be rej^sentedjDiily .tj painting, inBT6^ oT'^eing -^^ 
expressed byj^prds, it would even then cleatly ap-f . > 
pear which was the traitor, and which wa^ free from- 
all mischievous designs ; when the one was sitting 
in his chariot, muffl^ up in his cloak, and his wife ^ 
akmg with him. Which of these circumstances was 
net a very gre^ encumbrance ? the dress, the chariot, 
or the companion ! How could he be worse equipped 
for an engagement, when he was wrapped up in a 
cfoak, embarrassed with a chariot, :ind almost fet- 
tered by his wife t Observe the other now : in the ^ 
first' place, sallying out on a sudden from his seat ; 
ibr what reason? in the evening; what urged him? ■ 
late ^ to what ]f>urpose, especially at that season ? 
He calls at Pompey*s seat ; with \^at view t To 
see Pompey 1 He knew he wa9 at Alsium. To see 
his house 1 He had been in it a thousand times. 
What then could be the reason of thi^ loitering and 
shifting about ? He wanted to be on the spot when 
Milo came up. 
2 • Nog..please to compare tjie trayeUxog-efjuipage 
of^jifil£ie.m§A jobber that of Milo,., Clodhis, 

belore that day, always travelled with his wife ; he 
was then without her : he never used to travel but 
in his chariot; he was then on horseback: he was < 
attended with Greeks wherever he went, even when 
he was hurrying to the Tuscan camp ;* at that time 

• Cicero firpquently charges Clodiu* with hafing.had a thare in Catl- 
ioiispiracy, and tbia la ^bat he refera to here.; Ibr Cledioa, aa wf 
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he had nothing insignificant in his retinas. Mikn 
contrary to his usual manner, happened then to take 
with him his wife's singers, and a whole train of her 
women : Olodius, who never ftiiled to carry his mis* 
tresses along with him, was then attended by none 
but those who seemed to be picked out by one an- 
other. How came he then to be overcome 1 Be- 
cause the traveller is not always killed by the robber, 
but sometimes the robber by the traveller ; because, 
though Clodiiis was prepared, and fell on those who 
were unprepared, yet Clodius was but a woman, and' 
they were men. Nor indeed was ^Hjio ^ver so little 
"Tinrf*P^''^^ ^ ^oi to be a match" for him almost at 
any time. He was always sensible how much it was 
Clodius's interest to get rid of him, what an invete- 
rate hatred he bore to him, and what audacious 
attempts he was capable of; and therefore, as he 
knew that a price was set on his life, and that it was 
in a manner devoted to destruction, he never exposed 
it to any danger without a guard. AM to this.eS^pt 
of jtCfiidfiUts, the uncertain issue of all combats, and 
the common chance of war, which often turns against 
the victor, even when ready to plunder and triumph 
over the vanquished. Add the unski lfulneg s of a 
gluttonous, drunken, stupid leader^~who, when he 
had surrounded his adversary, never thought of his 
attendants that were behind ; from whom, fired with 
rage, and despairing of their master's life, he ^uf- 
fered the punishmeat which those faithful slaves in- 
flicted in revenge for their master's death. Why 
then did he give them their freedom ? He was afiraid, 
1 sut pose. Test they should betray him ; lest they 
should not be able to endure pain ; lest the torture 
should oblige them to oonfess that P. Clodius was 
killed by Mile's servants on the Appian way. But 
what occasion Cpr torture 1 what was you to extort I 

areloldby Asconia^, left Rome in order to Join the camp of Catiline^ 
when it lay at FisvaltB in Tuacany ; bat after be had aet out he Tepaiit«d» 
•BdretiimadtotbacUy. 
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If Clodii^jB was killed-^lic was: but whether law- 
fully or unlawfully can never be. determined by tor- 
ture. When the question relates to the matter of 
fact, we may have recourse to the executioner; 
but when to a point of equity, the judge must 
decide. 
'2^2^Let us then here examine into what is to be the 
subject of inquiry in the present case ; for as to what 
you would extort by torture, we confess it all. But 
if you ask why hf^ ff^Y« them tt^^ jf frpftHnm^ rather 
than why he bestowed so small a reward on them, 
it shows that you do not even know how to find fault 
with this action of voar adversary: for M. Cato, 
who sits on this bench, and who always speaks with 
the utmost resolution and steadiness, said, and said 
it in a tumultuous assembly, which however was 
quelled by his authority, that those who had defended 
tneir master's life well deserved, not only their 
liberty, but the highest rewards : for what reward 
can be great enough for such affectionate, such 
worthy and faithful servants, to whom their master 
is indebted for his life 1 And which is yet a higher 
obligation, to whom he owes it that his most invete- 
rate enemy has not feasted his eyes, and satiated his 
wishes, with the sight of his mangled, bloody corse. 
Who, if they had not been made free, these deliver- 
ers of their master, these avengenhof guilt, these 
defenders of innocent blood must have been put to 
the torture. 1 1 is matter, however, of no small satis- 
faction to him under his present misfortunes, to re- 
flect, that whatever becomes of himself, he has had 
it in his power to reward them as they deserved. 
But the torture that is now inflicting in the porch of 
the temple of Liberty bears hard on Milo. On whose 
riaves is it inflicted 1 do you ask 1 on those of P. 
Clodius. Who demanded them ? Appius. Who 
produced them 1 Appius. From whence came they! , 
from Appius. Good gods ! can any thing be more 
severe 1 Servants are never examined against their 
Cic. Vol. IT.— M 
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mastery but in cases of incest, as in the instance of 
Clodius, who now approaches nearer the gods than 
when he made his way into their very presence ; for 
th^ same inquiry is made into his death as if their 
sacred mysteries had been violated. But our ances> 
tors would not allow a slave to be put to the torture 
for what affected his master, not because the truth 
could not thns be discovered, but because their mas- 
ters thought 'it dishonourable, and worse than death 
itself. Can the truth be disc overed wl^en t\\^ ffH^vea 
<^ the pros ecutor are DTO QgnT Ss^witnesseskaffamst 
the'person accused^ Let us hear now wRartwnd of 
an examination This was. -Call in Roscio, call in 
Casca. Did Clodius waylay Milo? he did. Drag 
ihem instantly to execution : he did not. Let them 
have their liberty. What can be more satisfactory 
than this, method of examination 1 They are hurried 
away on a sudden to the rack, but are confined sepa- 
rately, and thrown into dungeons, that no person 
may have an opportunity of speaking to them : at 
last, after having been, for a hundred days^ in the 
hands of the prosecutor, he himself produces them. 
What can be more fair and impartial than such an 
examination t 
2 } But if, my lords, you are not yet convinced, though 
the thing shines out with such strong and full evi- 
dence, that Milo returned to Rome with an innocent 
mind, unstained with gnilt, undisturbed by fear, and 
free from the accusations of conscience ; caUjtft. 
^\^ I beseech you by the immortal gods, tlj^ejBXpe- 

"^flft ^ii^t^ ^!l^ ^ M ^^. _?^y ^1 ^^^H .* ^^^ entrance into 
t5e forum while the senate-house was' in flames, the 
greatness of soul he discovered, the look he assumed, 
the speech he made on the occasion. He delivered 
himself up, not only to the people, but even to the 
senate ; nor to the senate alone, but even to guards 
appoiiM^ed for the public Security; nor merely to 
them» but even to the authority of him whom the 
senate had intrusted with the care of the whole 
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repuldic, all the youth pf Ttalv, and all the military 
force of Rome:* to whom ne would never have 
delivered himself, if he had riot been confident of 
the goodness of his cause ; especially as that person 
heard every report, was apprehensive of very great 
danger, had many suspicions, and gave credit to some 
stories. Great, m)r lords, is the force of conscience ; 
CTeat.both in the innocent and the guilty; the first 
nave no fears, while the others imagine their punish- 
ment is continually before their eyes. Nor indeed 
is it without good rea'son that M ilo's cause has ever 
been approved by the senate ; for those wise men 
perceived the justice of his cause, his presence of 
mind, and the resolution with which he made his de- 
fence. Have you forgot, my lords, when the news 
of Clodius's death had reached us, what were the 
reports and opinions that prevailed, not only among 
the enemies of Milo, but even among some other ^ ^ 
weak persons, who affirmed that Milo would not re- ^ 
turn to Home! fqr if he committed the fact in the^ ^^ 
heat of passion, from a principle of resentment, they ^<. r 
imagined he would look oii the death of P. Clod ins \ 
as of such consequence, that he could be con- ^ ^ 
tent to go into banishqiient, after having satiated * - . 
his revenge with the blood of his enemy; or if he C- 
put him to death with a view to the safety of his *. * 
country, they were of opinion that the same bravo 
man, after he had saved the state by exposing his 
own life to danger, would cheerfully submit to the 
laws, and,"^ leaving us to enjoy the blessings he had 
preserved, be satisfied himself with immortal glory. 
Others talked in a more frightful manner, and called 
him a Catiline. "He will break out," said they; ' 
** he will seize sume strong place ; he will make war 
on his country." How wretched is often the fate 
of those citizens who'have done the most important 

* Pompey is here meant, to wtMmi the senate gave an unlimited com 
miwlon to see IUhi the tepublic should receive no detriment, eifher l^om 
jiilo or the Clodian Taction. 
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gervicds to their country! their noblest actions are 
not only forgotten, but they are even suspected of 
the most impious^ These suggestions therefore were 
groundless: yet" they must have proved too well 
founfled had Milo done any thing that could not be 
defended with truth and justice. 
2>^ Why should I mention the calumnies that were 
afterward heaped on him ? And though they were 
such as would have billed any breast with terror that 
had the least consciousness of guilt, yet how he bore 
them ! Immortal gods ! bore them, did I say ? Nay, 
how he despised and set them at naught ! Though 
a guilty person even of the greatest courage, nor an 
innocent person, unless endued with the greatest for- 
titude, could never have neglected them. It was 
whispered about that a vast number of shields, 
swords, bridles, darts, and javelins, might be found; 
that there was not a street nor lane in the city where 
Milo had not hired a house ; that arms were coa- 
▼eyed down the Tiber to his seat-at Ocriculum ; that 
his house on the Capitoline hill was filled with shields; 
and that every other place was full of hand-gre- 
nades for firing the city. These stories were not 
only reported, but almost believed ; nor were they 
looked on as groundless till after a search was made. 
I could hot indeed but applaud the Wonderful diligence 
of Pompey on the occasion : but to tell you freely, 
my lords, what I think ; those who are charged with 
the care of the whole republic are obliged to hear too 
many stories; nor indeed is it in their power ;o 
avoid it. He could not refuse an audience to a 
paltry fellow of a priest, Licinius I think he is called, 
who gave information that Milo's slaves, having got 
drunk at his house, confessed to him a plot they had 
formed to murder Pompey, and that afterward one 
of them had stabbed him, to prevent his discovering 
it. Pompey received this Intelligence at his gardens. 
I was sent for immediately ; and by the advice of 
bis friends the affair was laid before the senate. I 
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could not help being in 4he greatiest consternation^ 
to see the guardian ooth of m6 and my country under 
io great an apprehension; yet I could not help won- 
dering that such credit was given to a butcher, that 
the confessions of a parcel of drunken slaves should 
be read ; and that a wound in the side, which seemed 
to be the prick only of a needle, should be taken for 
the thhist of a gladiator. But, as I understand, 
Pompey was showing hisf caution, rather 'than his 
fear ; and was disposed to be suspicious of every 
thing, that you might have reason to fear nothing. 
There was a rumour also that the hou^e of C. Caesar* 
so eminent for his rank and courage, was attacked 
for several hours in the night. Nobody heard, no- 
' body perceived any thing of it, thoueh the place was 
so public ; yet the affair was thou^t fit to be in- 
quired into. I could never suspect a man of Pom- 
pey's distinguished valour of being timorous ; noi 
yet think any caution too great in one who has taken 
on himself the defence of the whole republic. A 
senator too, in a full house, affirmed lately in thfe 
capitol that Milo had a dagger under his gown at that 
very time ; on which he stripped himself in that 
most sacred temple, that, since his life and manners 
could not gain him credit, the thing itself might speak 
for him. 
2C These a^ofl ^ g w e ye a ll di«trovgr fld tn haXalse. m^- 
lic icms ja gffeties rbut if, after all, Milo must still be 
feaWd, itS no longer the affair of Clodius, but your 
suspicions, Pompey, which we dread ; your — your 
suspicions, I say, and speak it so, that you may hear 
me. If you are afraid of Milo, if you imagine that he 
is either now forming, or has ever before contrived, 
any wicked design against your life ; if the forces of 
Italy, as some of your agents allesre, if this armed 
force, if the Capitoline troops, if these sentries and 
guards, if the chosen band of young men that guard 
your person and your house, is armed against the 
assaults of Milo ; if all these precautions are taken 
MS 
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and pointed against him, great undoubtedly must be 
his strength and incredible his valour, far surpassing 
the forces and power of a single man, since the most 
eminent of all our generals is fixed on, and the whole 
republic anned to resist him. But who does not 
know that all the infirm and feeble parts of the state 
are committed to your care, to be restored and 
strengthened by this armed force ? Could Milo 
have found an opportunity, he would immediately 
have convinced you that.no man ever had a stronger 
affection for another than he has for you ; that he 
never declined any danger where your dignity was 
concerned ; that to raise your glory, he often en- 
countered that monster Clodius ; that his tribunate 
was employed, under your direction, in securing my 
safety, which you had then so much at heart ; that 
you afterward protected him, when his life was in 
danger, and used your interest for him when he 
stood for the pretorship; that there were two per- 
sons whose warmest friendship he hoped he might 
always depend on ; yourself, on account of the obli- 
gations you laid Jiim under, and me, on account of 
the favours I received from hiin. If he had failed 
in the proof of all this ; if your suspicions had been 
so deeply rooted as not to be removed ; if Italy, in a 
word, must never have been free from new levies, 
nor the city from arms, without Milo^s destruction, 
he would not have scrupled, such is his nature and 
principles, to bid adieu to his country : but first he 
wquld have called on thee, thou^ great one, as he 
now does. 
X\^ Consider how uncertain and variable the condition 
of life is, how unsettled and inconstant a thing for- 
tune; what unfaithfulness is to be found among 
friends ; what disguises suited to times and circum- 
stances ; wliat desertion, what cowardice in our dan- 
gers, even of those who are dearest to us. There 
will — there will, I say, be a time, and the day will cer- 
tainly come, when you, withsafety still, I hope, to your 
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fortunes, though changed perhaps by some turn of the 
common times, which, as experience shows, wiU 
often happen to us all, may want the affection of the 
friendliest", the fidelity of the worthiest, and the cour- 
age of the bravest man living. Though who can 
believe that Pompey, so well skilled in the laws of 
Rome, in ancient usages, and the constitution of his 
country, when the senate had given it him in charge 

• to see that " the republic received no detriment ;" a 
sentence always, sufficient for arming the consuls 
without assignmg them an armed force ; that he, I 
say, when an army and a chosen band of soldiers 
were assigned him, should wait the event of this 
trial, and defehd the conduct of the man who wanted 
to abolish trials? It was sufficient that Pompey 
cleared Milo from those charges that were advanced 
against him, by enacting a law, according to which, 
m my opinion, Milo ought,'^and by the confession of 
all, might lawfully be acquitted. But by sitting in 
that place, attended by a numerous guard assigned 
him by public authority, he sufficiently declares his 
intention is not to overawe (for what can be more 
unworthy a m%n of his character than, to oblige you 
to condemn a person whom, from numerous prece- 
dents, and by virtue of his own authority, he might 
have punished himself 1) but to protect you: he 
means only to convince you that, notwithstand- 
ing yesterday^s riotous assembly, you are at full 
liberty to pass sentence according to your own 
judgments. 

2^ But, my lords, the Clodian accusation gives me 
no concern ; for I am not so stupid, so void of ail 
experience, or so ignorant of your sentiments, as not 
to know your opinion in relation to the death of 
Clodius. And though I had not refuted the charge, 
as I have done, yet Milo might, with safety, have 
made the following glorious declaration in public, 
though a false one : I have slain — I have slain, not a 
Sp. MaeUus, who was suspected of aiming at the regal 
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/ power, because he courted the favour of the people Iqr 
lowering the price of corn, and bestowing extravagant 
presents to the ruin of his own estate ; not a Tibe- 
rius Gracchus, who seditiously deposed his colleague 
from his magistracy; though even their destroy er3 
have filled the world with the glory of their exploits ; 
but I have slain the man (for he had a right to use 
this language, who had saved his country at the 
hazard of his own life) whose abominable adulteries 
our noblest matrons discovered even in the most 
sacred recesses of the immortal gods : the man by 
whose punishment the senate frequently determined 
to atone for the violation of our religious rites : the 
man whose incest with his 'own sister, Lucullus 
swore he had discovered by due examination : the 
man who, by the violence of his slaves, expelled a 
person esteemed by the senate, the people, and aU 
nations, as the preserver of the city and the lives of 
' the citizens : the man who gave and took away king- 
doms, and parcelled out the world to whom he 
pleased:* tne man who, after having committed 
several murders in the forum, by force of arm» 
obliged a citizen of illustrious virtue and Character 
to confine himself within the walls of his own house : 
the man who thought no instance of villany or lust 
unlawful: the man who fired the temple of the 
NymphSjt in order to destroy the public register, 
wnich contained the censure of his crimes: in a 

♦ aodhis enacted a law against Ptolemy king of Cypnia, to deprlTv 
liini ofbis kingdom and reduce it to a Roman province, and confiscate bis 
whole esute. This prt nee was brother to the king of Egypt, aiid reigned 
by the same right of hereditary succession ; was in (Uil peace and amity 
with Ronne; aecnaed of no practices, nor snspected of any deeigiup 
•gainst the republic. But Clodins had an old grudge to him. for reawinf 
to ransom him when he was taken by pirates, and sending him only ihe 
eontemptible sum of two talents. To sanctify fhis iniquitous law, as it 
were, and give it the better Ikce and colour of Justice, Caio was charged 
With the execution of it ; which gave Clodius a double pleasure, by 
impofllng such a task on the graTest man in Rome. 

f Tbe Nymphs presiding over Ibuntaitis had a\emp1e erected to them 
at Rome, that they might prove propitious in praTenting bumlnga. TUa 
lample Clodius Mt on flriL 
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-word, the man Who goveraed himself by no law, dis- 
regarded all civil institutions, and observed no bounds 
in the division of property ; who never attempted to 
seize the estate of another by quirks of law, suborned 
evidence, or false oaths, but employed the more 
effectual means of regular troops, encampments, and 
standards ; who by his armed forces endeavoured to 
drive from their possessions, not only the Tuscans 
(for them he utterly despised), but Q. Varius, one of 
our judges, that brave man and worthy citizen ; who 
with his architects and measures traversed the es- 
tates and gardens of a great many citizens, and 
grasped in his own imagination all that lies between 
Janiculum and the Alps ; who, when he could not 
persuade Titus Pacavius, an illustrious and brave 
Roman knight, to sell an island on the Pretian lake, 
immediately conveyed timber, stone, mortar, and 
sand into the island in boats, and made no scruple of 
building a house on another person^s estate, even 
while the proprietor was viewing him from the op- 
posite bank; who had the impudence, immortal gods! 
to declare to such a man as Titus Furfanius (for I 
Bhall omit the affair relating to the widow Scantia, 
and the young Apronius, both of whoni he threatened 
with death if they did not yield to him the possession 
of their gardens), who had the impudence, I say, to 
declare to Titus Furfanius, that if he did not give him 
the sum of money he demanded, he would convey a 
dead body into his house,* in order to expose so 
eminent a man to the public odium ; who dispos- 
sessed his brother Appius of his estate in his absence, 
a man tinited to me in the closest friendship ^ who 
attempted to run a wall through a court-yard belong- 
ing to his sister, and to build it in such a manner as 

* Clodius threatened to convey a dead body into Fnrflinias's lioate, 
with a view of bringing him under a suspicion of having committed^he 
murder in his own house : or perhaps bia design was to make him 
thereby lose die right and property of his house; because « by a dead 
body's being brought into any liouse, it became sacjred, and Uie proprietar 
WM obliged to quit all his Utle to It. 
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not only to r^der the couit-yavd useless, hut. to 
depriire her of all entrance and access to her house. 
"2% Yet all these violences were tolerated, though 
committed no less against the commonwealth than 
against private persons, against the remotest as well 
as the nearest, strangers as well as relations : but 
the amazing patience of Rome was become, I know 
not how, perfectly hardened and callous. Yet by 
what means could you have warded off those dan- 

fera that were more immediate and threatening, or 
ow could you have submitted to his government, if 
he had obtained it ? I pass by our allies, foreign 
nations, kings, and princes ; for it was your ardent 
prayer that he would turn himself loose on those 
rather than on your estates, your houses, and your 
money. Your mone}r did I say 1 By heavens, he 
had never restrained his unbridled lust from violating 
your wives and children. Do yOu imagine that these 
things are mere fictions ? are they not evident ? not 
publicly known ? not remembered by alii Is it not 
notorious that he attempted to raise an army of 
slaves, strong enough to make him master of the 
whole republic, and of the property of every Roman t 
Wherefore, if Milo, holding the bloody dagger in his 
hand, had cried aloud, Citizens, I beseech you, draw 
near and attend : I have killed Publius Glodius : with 
this right hand, with this dagger ; I have saved your 
lives from that fury, which no laws, no government 
could restrain : to me alone it is owing, that justice, 
equity, laws, liberty, modesty, and decency have 
yet a being in Rome : could thete be any room for 
Milo to fear how his country would take it 1 Who 
is there now that does not approve and applaud it ? 
Where is the man that does not think and declare it 
as his opinion, that Milo has done the greatest possi- 
ble service to his country ; that he has spread joy 
among the inhabitants of Rome, of all Italy, and the 
whole world 1 I cannot indeed determine how high 
the transports of the Roman people may have risen 
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fh former tim^s ; this present age however has been 
witness to many signal victories Of the bravest 
generals ; but none of them ever occasioned such real 
and lasting joy. Commit this, my lords, to your 
memories. I hope that you and 3rour children will 
enjoy many blessings in tli6 republic, and that each 
of them will be attended with this reflection, that if 
P. Clodius had lived, you would have enjoyed none 
of them. We nOw entertain the highest and, I 
trust, the best-gprounded hopes, that, so excellent a 
person being consul, the licentiousness of men being 
curbed, their scheihes broken, law and justice estaf 
lished, the present will be a mOst fortunate year to 
Rome. But who is so stupid as to imagine thid 
would have been the cas6 had Clodius lived 1 How 
could you possibly have been secure in the posses- 
sion of what belongs to you, of your own private 
property, under the tyranny of such a fury ? 

Jam not afraid, my lords, that I should seem to 
let my resentment for personal injuries rise so high^ 
as to charge these things on him with more free- 
dom than truth : for though it mijght be expected this 
should be the principal motive, yet so common an 
enemy was he to fll mankind, that my aversion to 
him was scarcely greater than that of the whole 
world. It is impossible to express, or indeed to 
imagine, what a Villain, what a pernicious monster 
he was. Btit, my lords, attend to this ; the present 
trial, relates to the death of Clodius : form now in 
your minds (for our thoughts are free,''^d represent 
what they please, just in %e same msumer as we per- 
ceive what we see)— ^form, I say, in your minds the 
picture of what I shall now describe. S pppose I 
could persuade you to acquit ^ilo, on conduiottlhat. 
Clodius'SIiould revive.^ why do your cotintfehances 
betray^ose marks of fear 1 how would he affect 
you when living, if the bare imagination of him* 
though he is dead, so powerfully strikes you t What ! 
if PomJ;)ey himsel( a man possessed of that merit 
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and fortune which enable him to effect what no one 
besides can ; if he, I s^, had it in his power either to 
appoint Clodius^ death to be inquired into, or to raise 
him from the dead, which do you think he would 
choose ! Though from a principle of friendship he 
might be inclined to raise him from the dead, yet a 
regard to his country " woirid prevent him. You 
thP.rP.for^^ sit as th^ avftnorftra of that rty^fs deapT 
whom you would not recall to life if you were able; 
and inquiry is made into his death by a law which 
would not have passed if it could have brought him 
to life. If his destroyer then should confess the fact, 
need he fear to be punished by those^honi he. has 
delivered? The Greeks render divine honours to 
those who put tyrants to death. What have I seen 
at Athens! what 'in other cities of Greece! what 
ceremonies were instituted for such heroes ! what 
hvmns ! what songs ! The honours paid them were 
almost equal to those paid to the immortal gods. 
And will you not only refuse to pay any honours to ' 
the preser^'er of so great a people, and the avenger 
of such execrable viUanies, but even suffer him, to 
be dragged to punishment? He would have con- 
fessed, I say, had he done the action — he would have 
bravely and freely confessed that he did it for the 
common good ; and indeed he ought not only to have 
confessed, but to have proclaimed it. 
' For if be does not deny an action for which he 
desires nothing but pardon, is it likely that ho would 
scruple to confess what he mi|^t hope to be rewarded 
for ? unless he thinks it is more agreeable to you 
that he shoidd defend his oWn life than the^ lives of 
your order ; especially, as by such a confession, if 
you were inclined to be grateful, he might expect 
to obtain the noblest honours. But if you had not 
approved pf the action (though how is it possible 
that a person can disapprove of his own safety ?) — ^if 
the courage of the bravest man alive had not been 
agreeable to his countrymen, he would have de* 
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pfTted \rith steadiness and resolution from so un- 
grateful a city : for what can show g:i-eater ingrati- 
tude than that all should rejoice, while lie alone re- 
mained disconsolate who was the cause of all th^ 
joy ? Yet, in destroying the enemies of our country, 
this has been Our constant persuasion, that as tfte 
glory would be ours, so we should eicpect our share 
of odium and danger : for what praise had been doe 
to me, when in my consulate T made so many haz- 
ardous attempts for you and your posterity, if I 
could have proppsed to carry my designs into ex- 
ecution without the greatest stniggles and difficul- 
ties ? what womap wouM not dare to kill the most 
vilian^ds and outrageous citizens, if she had no 
danger to fear 1 But the man who bravely defends 
his country with* the prospect of public odium, 
danger, and death is a man indeed. It is the duty 
of a grateful people to bestow distinguished honours 
on distinguished patriots; and it is the part of a 
Inrave man not to be induced by the greatest suffer- 
ings to repent of having boldly discharged his duty. 
Milo therefore might have made the confession which 
Ahala, Nasica, Opimius, Marius, and I myself for- 
merly made. And had his country been grateful, he 
might have rejoiced ; if ungrateful, his conscience 
must still have supported him under ingratitude. 
But that gratitude is due to him for this favour, my 
lords, the fortune of Rome, your own preservation, 
and the immortal gods all declare. Nor is it possi- 
ble that any min can thinlc otherwise, but he who de* 
nies the existence of an overruling Power or Divine 
Providence ; who is imaffected by the majesty of 

Jour empire, the sun itself, the revolutions of the 
eavenly bodies, the changes and laws of nature, 
and, above all, the wisdom of our ancestors, who 
religiously observed the sacred rites, ceremonies/ 
and auspices, and carefully transmitted them to their 
posterity. 
^ , There is, there certainly is such a Power ; noir can 
?' Cio. Vol. 11.— N 
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this grand and beautiful fabric of nature be without 
an animating princi^, when these bodies and feeble 
frames of ours are endowed with life and perception. 
Unless perhaps men think otherwise, because it is 
not immediatel}^ discerned by them ; as if we could 
discern that principle of wisdom and foresight by 
which we act and speak, or even could discorer the 
manner and place of its existence ! This, this is the 
very Power which has often, in a wonderful manner, 
crowned Rome with glory and prosperity ; which 
has destroyed and removed this plague; which in- 
spired him with presumption to irritate by violence, 
and provoke by the swocd, th^ bravest of men, in 
order to be conquered by him ; a victory over whom 
would have procured him eternal impunity, and fuD 
scope to his audaciousness. This, my lords, was 
not effected by human prudence, nor even by the 
^common care of the immortal gods. Our sacred 
places themselves, by heavens, which saw this mon- 
ster fall, seemed to be interested in his fate, and to 
vindicate their rights in his destruction : for you, ye 
Alban mounts and groves, I implore and attest, ye 
demolished aitars of the Albans, the companions and 

gartners of the Roman rites,* which his fury, after 
aving demolished the sacred groves, buried under 
the extravagant piles of his building. On his fall, 
your altars, your rites, flourished, your power pre- 
vailed, which he had defiled with all manner of vik 
lany. And you, O venerable Jupiter! from your 
lofty Latian mount, whose lakes, whose woods, and 
borders he polluted with the most abominable lust 
and every species of guilt, at last opened your eyes 

* Cicero here nftrt to thoee rites which were oommoa to all the 
people of Latium with the Romans. They were at first instituted by 
Taniuiniiu Snperbua, who, in order to keep the Latin association fimi 
to their engafements with him, erected a new temple in the midst of 
(hem to Jnpiter Latialis, on a hill near the ruins of Alba, where the diets 
of the united cantons were annually to assemble on the twenty-seventh 
of April, which was called Feria Latins, and Jointly offer sacrifices to 
Jupiter, and Ihaat tojether in tolcen of union. 
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to behold his destruction : to you, and in your pres- 
ence, was the late, but just and deserved, penalty 
paid : for surely il caa never be alleged that, in his 
encounter with Milo before the chapel of the Bona 
Dea, which stands on the estate of that worthy and 
accomplished youth P. Sextius Gallus, it was by 
chance he received that first wound, which detivered 
him up to a shameful death, I may say Under the 
eye of the goddess herself; no, it wa3 that he might 
appear, not acquitted by the infamous decree, but 
reserved only for this signal punishment. 
2> Nor can it be denied that the anger of the gods 
inspired his followers with such madness as to com- 
mit to the flames hi? exposed body without pageants, 
without singingrwithout shows, without pomp, with- 
out lamentations, with any oration in his praise,* 
without the rites of burial, besmeared with gore and 
dirt, and deprived of that funeral solemnity which is 
always granted even to enemies. It was incon- 
sistent with piety, I imagine, that the images of such 
illustrious persons should grace so monstrous a par- 
ricide ; nor could he be torn by the dogs when dead 
in a more proper place thaii that where he had been 
so often condemned while alive. Truly the fortune 
of the Roman people seemed to me haSrd and cruel, 
which saw and suffered him to insult the state. for 
so many years. He defiled with lust our most sacred 
rites; violated the most solemn decrees of the 
senate ; openly corrupted his judges ; harassed the 

* Id all tiie funerals of note, tbe corpse was first brotigtit with a vasi 
train of followers intp the forum, where one of the nearest relations' 
ascending the rostra, obliged tbe audien^ with an oration in praise of 
the deceased. If none of tbe kindred undertook the oifice, it was dis- 
charged by some of the most eminent persons in the city (tor learning 
and eloquence, as Appian reports of the funeral of Sylla. The invention 
of this custom is generally attributed to Valerius PopUcola, soon after 
Uie expulsion of tire royal family. Plutarch tells us that, '* hononir^g 
bis colleague's obsequies with a funeral oration, it so pleased the Roinanj; 
that it became customary for tbe best men to celebrate the iUnemUt of 
|(raat persona with speedies in their commendation.* 
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senate in his tribunesbip ;* abolished those acts 
which were passed with the concurrence of every 
order for the safety of the state ;f drore me icom 
my country ; plundered my goods ^ fired my house , 
persecuted my wife and children ; declared an exe>- 
crable war against Pompey; assassinated magifl*- 
trates and citizens j burned my brothei^ house; 
laid Tuscany waste ; drove many from their habita- 
> Uons and estates ; was very eager and furious ; neither 
Rome, Italy, provinces, nor kingdoms could confine 
his phrensy. In his house laws were hatched which 
were to' subject us to our own slaves ; there was 
nothing belonging to any one, which he coveted, 
that this year he did not think would be his own. 
None but Milo opposed his designs : he looked on 
Pompey, the man who was best able to opppse him^ 
as firndy attached to his interest, by their late re- 
conciliation. The power of Caesar he called his 
own ; and my fall had taught him to despise the 
sentiments of all good men: Milo alone resisted 
him. 

In this situation, the immortal gods, as I before 
observed, inspired that furious miscreant with a de- 
sign to waylay Milo. No otherwise could the 
monster have Seen destroyed ; the state could never 
have avenged its own cause. Is it to be imagined 
that the senate eould have restrained him when he 
was pretor, after having effected nothing while he 
was only in a private station ? Could the consids 
have been strong enough to check their pretor % la 
the'first place, had Milo been killed, the two consuls 

* Clodias, the niore effbetqally to ruin Cicero, had in hi» tribnneaiiip 
decreed provinces to Gabinins and Piso, cont^^ry to the authoriiy of Uie 
senate. 

t Thoujth the potting Catiline*8 accomplices to death was not done by 
Cicero's single anthoritjs but by a general vote of the senate, and after a 
■olemn bearing and debate, yet Olodins pretended it vras illegal ; mnd 
aeeordingly passed a 4aw, imporfing, " Uiat whoever had taken the lif« 
of a citizen, nncondemned and without trial aboold be prohibited ttcm 
Are and water.'' 
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mUst have been of his faction ; in the next place, 
what consul would have had courage to oppose him 
when pre tor, whom he remembereS, while tribune, 
to have grievously harassed a persoa of consular 
dignity! He might have oppressed, seized, and 
obtained every thing: by a new law which was 
found among the other Clodian laws, he would have 
made our slaves his freedmen. In sliort, had not 
the immortal gods inspired him, effeminate as he 
was, with the frantic resolution of attempting to kill 
the bravest of men, you would this day have had no 
republic. Had he been psetor, had he been consul, 
if indeed we can suppose that these temples and these 
walls could have stood till his consulship ; in short, 
had he been alive, would he have committed no 
mischief, who, when dead, by the direction of Sextus 
Olodius, one of his dependants, set the senate-house 
on fire ? Was ever sight more dreadful, more shock- 
ing, and more miserable t That the temple of holi- 
oess, dignity, wisdom, public counsel, the head of 
this city, the sanctuary of her allies, the refuge of 
all nations, the seat granted to this order by the 
unanimous voice of the Roman people, should be 
fired, erased, and- defiled t And not by a giddy mob, 
though even that would have been dreadful, but by 
one man ; who, if he dared to commit such havoc for 
his deceased friend as a revenger, what would he 
not, as a leader, have done for him when living ? 
He chose to throw the body of Clodius into the 
senate-house, that, wh^ dead, he miffht bum what 
he had subverted when living. Ar^ there any who 
oomplain of the Appian way, and yet are* silent as 
to the senate-house? Can we imagine that the 
forum could have been defended against that man, 
when living, whose lifeless corse destroyed the 
senate-house ? Raise, raise him, if you can, from the 
dead ; will you break -the force of the living man, 
when you can scarce sustain the rage occasioned 
by his unburied body ? unless you pretend that you 
N2 
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sttStftined the attacks of fllose who ran to the senate* 
house with torches, to the temple of Castor with 
scythes, and fl«w aU over the forum with swojrds. 
You «aw the Roman people massacred, an assembly 
attacked with arms, while they were attentively 
hearing Marcus Coelins, the tribune of the people ; a 
man Uhdaunted in the service of the republic ;* most 
resolute in whatever cause he undertakes ; devoted 
lO'good men, and to the authority of the senate ; and 
who has discovered a divine anrd amazing fidelity to 
Milo under his present circuqnstances ;i: to whicklpt 
was reduced either by th^ force of envy, or a singu- 
lar turn of fortune. 
^1^ But now I have said enough in relation to the 
(^use, and perhaps taken too much liberty in digress^ 
ing from the main subject. What then Iremains but 
to. beseech and adjure you, my lords, to extend that 
compassion to a brave man which he disdains to 
impfore, but which I, even* against his consent^ im- 
plore and earnestly entreat. Though you have not 
qeen him shed a single tear w.hile all are weeping 
' around him, though he has preserved the same steady 
countenance, the same firmness of voice and lan- 
guage, do not on this account withhold it from him ; 

* Ai Milo rAvrned to Rome tbe same night on whicb tbe senate-tao«iw 
was set on Are, CodUus, one of the tribimes of the pe^e, having caUed 
U asstfUibly of all tbjQpe who favoured Milo, inveigbM severely against 
Clodiiu, and enumeHtrad the various instances of his guilt and viUany ; 
on which ihe rait of the triban«B rushed into^the foruin, with a body of 
anned men, and had killed both Ccelius and Milo, if they had not dreraed 
tbeinwlves like slaves, and by fliat means made their escafia. They 
killed many of the citixens, those especially who by their dre» seempd 
to be persons of distinction ; and under a pretence of searching for MUo| 
tbreed their way into many houses, an^ plundered them. 

t Pompey, to cahn the public disorders occasioned by Clodius*s death, 
pQblished sei^al pew laws, by one of which the method of trials was 
altered, and the length of Ukem limited. Three days wen allowed for 
' Ihe examination of witnesses, and the fourth for the sentence; on which 
*be accttter was to have two hoars only to enforce the charge, the eriml- 
• nal three for htsdefoiKe. CobUuh Ttgorona^ opposed this law, as haTing 
no fbundatlon in justice or equity, and beihg provided particulaoly 
■gainst Milo. He was obliged to witlftlraw bis negative, howdver, Ml' 
Pompey*s dedaring that 1^ would aapport it by forae of anus. 
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iadeed I know not whetltoB|r these circumstatfeet 
ought not to plead with you in his favour. If in the 
comt^ats of gladiators, where persona of the lowest 
rank, the very dregs of ihe people, are engag«id, we 
look with so much contempt on cowards, on those 
who mewoly heg their lives, and are so fond of saving 
the brave, the intrepid, and those who cheerfully 
oflfer their breasts to the sword ; if, I say, we foel 
more pity for those who seem above asking our nity^ 
than for those who with earnestness ei^eat it, how 
Vmch more ought we to be thus affected where the 
interests of our bravest citizens are conceroedt 
The words of Milo, my lords, which he frequently 
utters, and which I daily hear, kill and confound me« 
" May my feUow-citizens,'* says he, " flourish, may 
they be safe, may they b# glorious, may they l>e 
happy! May this renowned city prosper, and my 
country, which shall ever be dear to me, in what- 
soever manner she shall please to treat me ! Since 
I must not live with my fellow-citizens, let them 
enjoy peace and tranquillity without me ; but then, 
to me let them owis their happiness. I will with- 
draw, and retire into exile : if I cannot be a member 
of a virtiious commonwealth» it will be some satis^ 
faction not to live in a bad one ; and as soon as I set 
foot within a well-regulated and free state, there wUl 
I fix my abode. Alas," cries he, " my fruitless toils ! 
my fallacious hopes ! my vain and empty schemes ! 
Could I, who, in my tribuneship, when the state < 
was under oppression,gave myself up wholly to the 
service of tne senate, wluch I found almost de- 
stroyed ; to the service of the Roman knighu, whose 
strength- was so nmch weftkened ; to (he service of 
all good citizens, fVom whom the oppressive arms 
of Clodius had wrested their due authority ; could 1 
ever have imagined I should want a guard of honest 
men to defend me ? When I restored you to your 
country (for we frequently discourse together), 
could I ever have thought that I should be driven 
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myself into banishment \ Where is now the senate, 
to whose interest we devoted ourselves 1 Where, 
where," says he, **Tare those Roman knights of 
yours ? What is become of that warm affection the 
municipal towns formerly testified in your favour \ 
What is become of the acclamations of all Italy % 
What is become of thy art, of thy eloquence, my 
TuUy, which have so often been employed to pre- 
serve your fellow-citizens^ Am I the only person 
to whom alone they can give no assistance ; I, who 
have so often engaged my life in your defence 1" 
< Nor does he utter such sentiments as these, my 
lords, as I do no w„ with tears, but with the same in- 
trepid countenance you now behold ; for he denies, 
he absolutely denies, that his fellow-citizens have 
repaid his services with ingratitude ; but he con- 
fesses they have been too timorous, too appre- 
hensive of danger. He declares, that in order to. 
ei^sure your safety, he gained over the common peo- 
ple, all the scum of the populace, to his interest, when 
under their leader Clodius they threatened your 
property and your lives ; that he not only curbed 
them by his resolution, bpt soothed their rage at the 
expense of his three inheritances.* And whUe by his 
liberality he appeases the fury of the people, he en- 
tertains not the least doubt but that his extraordinary 
services to the state will procure him your affection 
and favour. Repeated proofs of the senate^s esteem 
he acknowledges that he has received, even on the 
present occasion ; and declares that wherever for- 
tune may convey him, she can never deprive him of 
those marks of honour, regard, and affection con- 
ferred on him by you and the people of Rome. He 
recollects too that he was declared consul by tho 

* Milo had three estates; one left him by his (hther, another by hli 
mother, and the third by Caius AnrtiQ^ hia prandfathtr by the mo||)ei^ 
side, by whom he was adopted. All the three he spent on largesses and 
imblic sports, for wbich be was charged with bribery ; but Cicero says 
these fargesses were bestowed on the people by Milo with no otlMr 
datifn biu Uiat the rich might bo prMerred fhnn being roblMd. 
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universal sufirage of the people, the only thing he 
valued or desired; and that in order to his being 
invested with that office, the Voice of the crier 
was only wanting; a matter in his opinion of 
very little importance. But now if these arms are' 
to be tumed a^nst him, at last, it is a satisfaction 
to him that it is not owing to his gufit, but to the 
suspicion of it. He adds likewise, what is unques- 
tionably true, that the brave and wise perform great 
actions, not so much on account of the rewards 
attending them, as on account of their own intrinsic 
excellence ; that through his whole course of life, 
whatever he has done has been nobly done, since 
nothing can be more truly great than for a man to 
rescue his country from impending dangers: that 
they are without doubt ha^py whom their fellow- 
citizens have repaid with their due reward of honour; 
but that neither are those to be esteemed unhappv 
whose services have exceeded their rewards. Yei, 
should we in the pursuit of virtue* have any of its 
rewards in view, he is convinced that the noblest 
of all is glory ; that this alode compensates the 
shortness of life by the immortality of fame ; that 
by this we are still present, when absent from the 
world, and survive even aftfer death ; and that by the 
steps of glory, in short, mortals seem to mount to 
heaven. " Of me," says he, " the people of Rome, 
^ the nations of the earth shall taik, and my name 
shall be known to the latest posteritv. Nafy, at this 
very time, when all my enemies combine to inflame a 
universal odium against me, yet T receive the thanks, 
congratulations, and applauses of every assem- 
bly. Not to mention the Tuscan festivals instituted 
in honour of me, it is now about a hundred days 
since the death of Clodius, and yet, I am persuaded, 
not only the fame of this action, but the joy arising 
from it, has reached beyond the remotest bounds of 
the Roman empire. It is therefore," continues he, 
" of little importance to me hoW this body of mine 
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* is disposed of, since the glory of my name already 
fills, and shall ever possess, every region of the 
earth." 
3^ This, Milo, is what you have often talked to me, 
while these were absent ; and now that they are 
present, 1 repeat it to you. Your fortitude I cannot 
sufficiently applaud ; but the more noble and divine 
your virtue appears to me, the more distress I feel 
in being torn from yop. Nor when you are sepa- 
rated from me shall I have the poor consolation of 
being angry with those who give the wound ; for the 
separation is not made by my enemies, but by my 
friends ; not by those who have at any time treated 
me injuriously, but by those to whom I have been 
always highly obliged. Load me, my lords, with as 
severe affictions as you please, even with that I have 
just mentioned (and none surely can be more severe), 
yet shall I ever retain a grateful sense of your for- 
mer favours. But if you have lost the remembrance 
of these, or if I have fallen under your displeasure, 
why do not ye avenge yourselves rather on me 
than Milo ^ Long and happily enough shall I have 
lived, could I but die before such a calamity befall 
me. Now I have only one consolation to support 
me, the consciousness of having performed for thee, 
. my Milo, every good office of love and friendship it 
was in my power to perform : for thee I have dared 
the resentment of the great and powerful : for thee 
I have often exposed myself to the swords of thy 
enemies ; for thee I have often prostrated myself as 
a suppliant: I have embarked my own and my 
family's estate on the same bottom with thine ; and 
at this very hour, if yon are threatened with any 
violence, if your life runs any hazard, I demand a 
share in your danger. What now remains? what 
can I say 1 what can I do to repay the obligations I 
am under to you, but embrace your fortune, whatever 
it shall be, as my own \ I will not refuse ; I accept 
my share in it : and, my lords, I entreat you either to 
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«rown the favours you have conferred on me by the 
preservation of my friend, or cancel them by his 
destruction. 
j>^ Milo, I perceive, beholds my tears without the least 
emotion. Incredible firmness of soul! he thinks 
^mself in exile there, where virtue ,has no place ; 
and looks on death, not as a punishment, but as the 
period of our lives. Let him then retain that noble- 
ness of soul which is natural to him ; but how, my 
lords, are you to determine 1 Will ye still preserve 
the memory of Milo, and yet drive his person into 
banishment ? And shall there be found on earth a 
place more worthy the residence of such virtue than 
that which gave it birth 1 On you, on you I call, ye 
heroes, who have lost so much blood in the service 
of your country ; ,to you, ye centurions, ye soldiers, 
I appeal in this hour of danger to the best of men, 
and bravest of citizens ; while you are looking on, 
while you stand here with arms in your hands, and 
guard this tribunal, shall virtue like this be expelled, 
exterminated, cast out with dishonour ? Unhappy, 
wretched man that I am ! could you, Milo, by these 
recall me to my country ; and by these shall I not 
be able to kieep you in yours t What answer shall 
I msdce to my children, who look on you as another 
father 1 What to you, Quintu^, my absent brother, 
the kind partne^of all my misfortunes 1 that I could 
not preserve Milo by those very instruments which 
he employed in my preservation? in what cause 
could I not preserve him ? a cause approved of by 
aH. Who have put it out of my power to preserve 
him? Those who gained most by the death of 
Olodius. And who solicited for Milo ? I myself. 
What crime, what horrid villany was I guilty of 
when those plots that were conceived for our com- 
mon destmotion were all by my industry traced out, 
fully discovered, laid open before you, and crushed 
at once? From that copious source flow all the 
calamities which befall me and mine. Why did you 
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desire my return from banishment ? Was it that I 
might see those very persons who were instrumentai 
in my restoration banished before my face 1 Make 
not, I conjure you, my return a greater affliction to 
me than was my banishment : for how can I think 
myself truly restored to my country, if those friends 
who restored me are to be torn from me ?^ 
2^ By the immortal gods, I wish (pardon me, O my 
^ country ! for I fear what I shall say out of a pious 
regard for Milo may be deemed impiety against thee) 
that Clodius not only lived, but were pre tor, consul, 
dictator, rather than be witness to such a scene as 
this. Immortal gods ! how brave a man is that, and 
how worthy of being preserved by you ! " By no 
means,'^ he cries : " 3ie ruffian met with the punish- 
ment he deserved ; and let me, if it must be so, suffer 
the punishment I have not deserved." Shall this man, 
then, who was born to savo his country, die any- 
where but in his country 1 Shall ho not at least die 
in the service of his country t Will you retain the 
memorials of his gallant soul, and deny his body a 
grave in Italy ? Will any person give his voice foi 
banishing a man from this city whom ever^ city on 
earth would be proud to receive within its walls t 
Happy the country that shall receive him ! ungrate- 
ful this, if it shall banish him I wretched, if it should 
lose him ! But I must conclude ; my tears wiU not 
aUow me to proceed, and Milo forbids tears to be 
employed in his defence. You, my lordSj I beseech 
and adjure, that, in your decision, you would dare 
act as you think- Trust me, your fortitude, your 
justice, your fidehty will more especially be approved 
of by him who in his choice of judges has raised to 
the bench the bravest, the wisest, and the best of 
meiL 
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llARcrsMA.RccLLU8 waTtlMlieadofaftinily, wbieb for a enecessionof 
many ngea had made the first figofe in Rome ; and was himaelfadonied 
with all the virtues that could qualify him to sustain that dignity 
which he derived fVqm his noble ancestors— He had fooned himself in 
a particular manner for the bar, where be soon aeqjuircd inreat fame ; 
and, of all the orators of his time, seems to have i^proached the nearest 
to Cicero himself, in the character of a complete speaker— His manner 
' of speaking was elegant, strong, and copious ; with a sweetness of 
▼oice, and propriety of action, tpat added a ^race and lustre to ev^y 
thing he said— Of all the magistrates, he was the fiercest o^iposer of 
Caesar's power, and the most active to reduce it ; his high spirit, and 
the sneient glory of his house, made him impatient under the thought 
•f receiving a master ; and when the battle of Pharsalia, where he waa 
present on the side oJT Pompey, seemed at last to haVe imposed one on 
oim, he retired to Mitylene, the usual resort of men of learning ; there 
40 /Spend the rest of his days in a studious retreat, remote firom arms, 
and the hurry of war, and determined not to seek any grace from the 
conqueror— The senate, however, encouraifed by the clemency whieh 
bad been shown to several of the P(mi|)eian chieA, petitioned Cnsar 
"for bis pardon, who generously granted their request, though he still 
•ospected that Marcellus remained his enemy— Cicero, touched with 
the generosity of this act of grace, and pleased with the fhvour conferred 
on bis friend, expressed his thanks in the following oration ; which, 
tbough made on the spot, yet, for elegance of diction, vivacity of 
sentiment, and politeness of compliment, is superior to any thing ex- 
tant of the kind in all antiquity— It was delivered A.I^.C. 707, and 
the sixty-first of Cicero's'age. 



This day, conscript fathers, puts an end to that 
long silence which I have observed;* not through 

* During the dvil war between Pompey and Caesar there was no 
senate held at Rome ; for the senators bad retired, some to one city, 
aome to another. A great majority of them indeed followed Pompey, 
with the better sort of adl ranks ; in this number was Cicero, who, after 
his return to Rome, though he received all possible marks of (hvour ftom 
Caesar, kept himself private for some time, and made no appearance In 
the senate. ^ 

Cicu Vol. II.— O 
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any fear, but partly through grief, partly through 
shame, and puts me agaiii in possession of the happy 
privilege of speaking my sentiments as they arise, 
with my usual freedom. I cannot behold so great 
humanity, such unparalleled and unheard-of dem- 
ency, so much moderation in the midst of such un- 
limited power; in one wOrd^ Such incredible and 
almost divine wisdom, and remain in silence : for l^ 
the restoration of M. Marcellus to you and the state, 
I please myself, with the thought, conscript fathers, 
that not only his, but my voice and authority are 
secured, and restored to you and the republic. It 
was matter of great, of inexpressible concern to me, 
conscript fathers, to find that so eminent a man, 
who had espoused the same cause with myself, did 
UQt partake of the same fortune ; nor could I be 
satisfied, or think it equitable, to enter on my former 
course, while my rivad, the imitator of my pursuits 
and toils,* and, as it were, my companion and 
partner, was torn from me» You have therefore, 
Cffisar, opened for me the wa^ to my former state 
of life, and given, as it were, a signal to these fathers 
of Rome, to entertain the best hopes for the welfare 
of the republic : for when you gave back M. Mar- 
cellus to the senate and people of Rome, especiallv 
after recounting his offences,! you convinced aU 

* Marcellns was a oonttant admirer and Imitator of Cicero ; of the 
same principles in peace, and on the same side in war ; m that Cicero 
lamented his absence, as the loss of a companion and partner, in their 
common studies and labours of lire. 

t CflBsar, after be had put an end to the Gallic war, though his com- 
mission was near expirinc, had no thoughts of giring it up ; pretending 
that he could not possibly be safe, if he parted with his army, while Pom- 
pey had the prorince of Spain prolonged to him for Ave years. The 
senate, to make him easy, consented to let him take the consulship, with- 
out coming to sue for it in person ; but that not satisiying him. Marcel- 
lusv who was tben consul, moved them to abrogate his command directly, 
and appoint him a successor ; and since the war was at an end, to obligs 
him to disband his troops, and to come likewise in person to sue for the 
consulship, nor to allow the freedom of the city to his colonies beyond 
the Po. This related particularly to a fliTourite colony which Cesar had 
settled at Comum, at the foot of the Alps, with the iVeedom of the city 
granted to it by the Vatlnian law. AU the other cOlonids on that side of 
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men of what I had learned before from your conduct 
to myself in particular, and to many others, that you 
had sacrificed your resentments and your suspicions 
to the authority of this -order, and the dignity of 
the state. The unanimous intercession of the sen- 
ate, with your solemn and generous determination 
in his favour, has this day fully repaid the services 
of his past life ; whence you may easily infer what 
a degree of merit must attend the conferring the 
favour, since there is so much glory in receiving it. 
Happy is that man, indeed, whose safety affords not 
p^reater joy to himself than all mankind ! and such 
is the case of Marcellus, who highly deserves the 
fortune that attends him : for who more illustrious 
than hel who more uprights who more fond of 
useful learning 1 who more virtuous? who possessed 
of more laudable accomplishments ? 
^ No flow of genius, no force of eloquence, no 
power of description, is sufllcient, Caesar, I will not 
say to embellish, but even to recount your exploits : 
yet this I affirm, and this with deference insist on, 
that from none of them will yoii reap greater glory 
than from that of this day. It has often occurred to 
me, and I have often declared it with pleasure, that 
none of the achievements of our own commanders, 
none of foreign nations, none of the most illustrious 
monarchs, are worthy to be compared with yours, 
either in regard to the importance of the contests, 
the number of battles, the variety of countries, the 
celerity of conquests, or the diversity of enter- 
prises. Countries the farthest distant from each 
other could not have been sooner travelled through, 
I'will not say than they have been traversed by your 

the Po had before obtained fntja Pompey*s (hther the rights of Latiam, 
that is, the ft-eedom of Rome to those who had borne an annual magis- 
tracy in them : bat Maroellus. out of enmity ofCssarv would allow no 
such right to his colony of Comum: and. having caught a certain Co- 
mensian magistrate, wbo was acting the citizen at Rome, he ordered him 
to be seized and publicly whipped ; an indignity flrom which all ctcizens 
were eieropted by l^w ; bidding the mao go and abow those marks of hte 
eitizensbip lo Gtwar. 
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armies, but subdued by your victories. These giro 
circumstances so extraordinary, that it were mad- 
ness not to confess that they are almost too great 
for human coneeption ; but there are attainments 
even greater than these : for many are apt to depre- 
ciate military glory; and, lest the commander should 
assqme too much, take part from the officer, and 
give it to the private soldier. And certainly in war 
the braveiy of the troops, the advantage of situa- 
tion, the aid of allies, fleets, and military stores, are 
of great importance ; and, after all, fortune, as it were 
of right, claims tlie greatest share ; and whatever is 
attended with success she for the most part arro- 
gates to herself. But in the glory, Ca;sar, which 
you have lately acquired, yon have no associate ; 
how great soever it is, and surely nothing can be 
greater, it is all your own. No commander, no 
captain, no troop, no battalion robs you here ; nay, 
even fortune, the goddess who presides over human 
affairs, claims no share of this honour ; to you She 
resigns it, and acknowledges it is entirely, it is abso- 
lutely your own : for rashness never mingles with 
tyisdom, nor chance with counsel. 

You have subdued nations fiercely barbarous, im- 
mensely numerous, at an infinite distance from each 
other, abounding in every thing necessary for war ; 
but these were conauests which the nature of things 
rendered pos^ble >tor no force is so great, no power 
so extensive,'l)ut is capable of being reduced by 
greater force, of being overcome by more extensive 
power; \mt he who subdues the mind, who sup- 
presses his resentment, who uses victory with 
moderation, who not only raises an ingenious, an 
illustrious, and brave adversary to the honour fratn 
which he had fallen, but heightens and enlarges his 
former dignity ; he who does this ^ufl*ers by a com- 
parison with the greatest of human characters, for he 
resembles the deity himself. ^ Your military praises, 
Cssar, shall be celj^rated* they, I say, shall b« 
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celebrated, not only among us, but in every lan- 
^age, in the annals of^ every nation, and the latest 
posterity shall proclaim them. The fame of these 
exploits, however, while we read of them, seems, I 
know not how, to be drowned amid the shouts of 
armies and the din of war ^ut when we read or 
hear of a compassionate, a generous, a humane, a 
just, a moderate, a prudent act performed while in 
anger, that foe to deliberation, and in the triumph 
of victory, when men are generally proud and inso- 
lent ; with such an ardent affection are we inflamed 
that we are frequently in love with persons whortv 
-we never saw ; and this not only while we contem- 
plate realities, butev^n while we survey the pictures 
of the imagination. But with what gratitude shall 
we embrace, with what veneration approach, with 
what applause shall we crown you, whom we have 
constantly among us; whose disposition, whose 
inclination, whose countenance seems to promise 
that whatever has survived the fortune of the late 
war shall be again secured to us ! By heavens, 
Csesar, the walls of this court seem with transport 
to pay their grateful acknowledgments to you ; con- 
scious, as it were, that ere long the authority of 
our ancestors shall be again replaced within them. 

Indeed when I beheld the tears which that stn> 
gularly pious, that best of men, C. Marcellus,* 
poured out before you, the memory of all the Mar- 
celli struck me to the heart; whose dignity, even 
after their death, you have restored, by the preserva- 
tion of M . Marcellus ; and rescued mat illustrious 
house, now well-nigh extinct, from almost total 
ruin. Justly, therefore, may you prefer the glory 
of ^his day to that of your numberless heroic deeds ; 
for this is the act of Caesar 'alone. Great indeed 
are the exploits which have been performed under 

* ThisC. Marcellus was eonsal with L. Lcntnlus. in the first year of 
^ civil war. l^e was brother to Marcus Marcelluk, and adcbre8i*b4 
r in hia bebalf in a very^ bumble and affectionate manner. 
03 
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your conduct ; yet they were performed with great, 
with powerful assistanoe. In the act of this (|ay 
you are yourself the conductor, yourself the assist- 
ant ; an act so truly groat, that time itself shall not 
cansume the trophies and monuments it has reared : 
all the works of art and labour must be destroyed by 
age ; but this proof of your justice and gentleness 
of disposition shall daily flouriim more and more ; ' 
so that in proportion as time shall consume the 
other monuments ofjnsur greatness, it shall heighten, ^ 
the glory of this./Tou had before risen superior,' 
in the virtues of equity and mercy, to every other 
conqueror in our civil wars; this day you have 
risen superior to yourself.- But what I say, I am 
afraid, falls infinitely short of what I feel : permit 
me therefore to add, that y6u seem to.'Jiave tri- 
umphed over victory herself, since you have re- 
stored to the c6nquered wh?tt you had gained by the 
conquest : for by the right of arms we might aJl 
have been treated as enemies ; but your clemency 
saved us : you alone therefore are invincible, since 
even victory is by yoa stripped of all her power and 
pilvileges. 

And observe, conscript fathers, how widely this 
clemency of Caesar extends. All of us, who were 
driven into the war Iwr an unaccountable and de- 
structive fatality of the state, though we are cer- 
tainly in some degree liable to the imputation of 
human infirmity, yet are we evidently acquitted of 
guilt : for though he has, at your intercession, pre- . 
served M. Marcellus to the republic, yet has he, 
unsolicited, restored me to myself and to the state ; 
and likewise restored, to themselves and to their 
country, those illhstrious men whose number and 
dignity grace this assembly : he has not brought his 
enemies within these walls, but generously imagined 
that most of those who opposed him engaged in the 
war ;r9ther through ignorance and groundless fears, 
than from princij^es of ambition, or a love of era* 
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ch3r. 'in that war, indeed, I thought it always^ 
advisable to hearken to proposals of peace, and was 
not a little grieved that noton||r,an accommodation^ 
but even the petition of the citizens who earnestly 
implored it, was totally rejected. Never was* I 
active in these or any other civil commotions: I 
have always been an advocate. for peace and tran- 
quillity, always an enemy to war and bloodshed. I 
joined Pompey on friendly, not political principles ; 
and so strongly was I influenced by a grateful sense 
of my obligations to him, that not oiily without any 
ambition, but e^ren without any hope, I rushed 
voluntarily on evident destruction. >My advice re- 
lating to the war was far from being^ecret. Before 
matters came to an extremity, I stated l0rgely the 
advantages of peace in this assembly ; and during 
the war I maintained the same opinion, even at the 
hazard of my life.* Whence none can form so un- 
just an estimate of things as to doubt what were the 
sentiments of Csesar on this head^ since he imme* 
diately resolved to preserve those who were the 
advisers of peace, but behaved with more resent- 
ment to the rest. This conduct might not perhaps 
appear so surprising, when the event of the war 
was uncertain, and victory doubtful ; but when he 
who is victorious <;aresses tl^e friends of peace, he 
ffivesthe clearest proof that he would rather not 
nave fought than have conquered. 

And as to this point, I am an evidence in behalf 
of M. Marcellus; for our sentiments were always 
the same, as well in war as in pejjce. How often, 
and with what concern, have I seen him trembling 

* Cicem wtii not present tt the battle of Phanalia, nor ^«s Cato, who 
«Caid behind aleo in the camp at Dyrrachiom, which he conunauded 
with flfleen cohorts, when Labienus broaght them the newnef Pompey 'a 
defeat ; on which Cato offered the command to Cicero, as the superior in 
dignity ; and on his reftisai of it, as Autarch tells us, youn» Pompey 
was 80 enraged, that he drew his swofd, and would have killed bun 911 
Mm M|iot, if Cato had not prevented it. Thoush this fact is not meatfo'ned 
by ClMTO, yet it is probable thatbe refers to it ia^lhis passage. 
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at the insolence of some among us, and the inhu- 
manity tQ which victory might transport him! 
Hence it is, Caesar, that we who have bean wit- 
nesses of these things ought to be the more sensible 
of your generosity : for we are not how weighing 
the merits of the cause, but the consequences of 
victory. We have seen your victory xlose in tha 
field where it was won, and have never seen a sword 
drawn within our walls. The citizens we lost fell 
in battle, not . by the insolence of Victory ; whence . 
there can be no doubt but that, if it were possible, 
Caesar would recall many from the shades, since he 
now saves all he can from destruction. As to the 
other party, I shall only add, what we were all 
afraid of, that had they been successful they would 
have been outrageous,* since some among them, 
not only threatened those who were actually in 
arms, but sometimes even the neutral and inactive, 
and publicly declared they would not inquire what 
a man thought, but where he had been : so that it 
seems to me as if the immortal gods (though they 
may have raised this destructive, this calamitous 
civil war to punish the Roman people for some 
aggravated offence), being appeased or suflSciently 
avenged, had at length directed us to hope for safety 
from the wisdom and compassion of our conqueror. 
Wherefore, rejoice in this amiable quality ; enjoy 
yx)ur fortune and dignity; enjoy your virtue and 
noble disposition ; from which the wise derive the 
highest delight and satisfaction. When you reflect 

* It appears fVoin many of Cicero's letters, that he was frequently 
shocked^ when he considered with what croelty and eflfVision of blood the 
success even of his own friends would certainly be attended : for Pom- 
pey on all occasions affected to imitate Sylla, and was often beard to say, 
* Could SyKa dB such a thing} and cannot I do it ?" as If determined to 
make 8ylla*s victory the pattern of his own. He was in much the same 
circumstances in which that conqueror had once been ; sustaining tha 
eanseof the senate by his arms, and treated as an enemy by those wlu 
possessed Italy ; and as he flattered himself with the same good fortune, 
•o he was meditating the same kind of return, and threatening ruin and 
proscription to all his enemies. 
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on the other illustrious actions of your life,ihoiigh 

20U will find reason to attribute much to your 
ravery, yet, more must be attributed to your good 
fortune ; but as often as you think of us, whom you 
have reserved to enjoy with yourself the happiness 
of our country, so often shall be revived in your 
mind the pleasing remembrance of your extensive 
beneficence, of your amazing generosity, and of your 
unparalleled wisdom ; virtues which, I will venture 
to say, not only constitute the highest but the only 
happiness of our natures. So distinguished a lustre 
is there in deserved applause, so great a dignity in 
magnanimity and true wisdom, that these seem the 
gift of virtue, while other blessings are only the 
temporary loan of fortune. Continue therefore to pro- 
tect the good; those especially who fell not through 
ambition or depravity of mind, but erred through 
an imaginary apprejipnsion of their duty, weak 
perhaps, surely not criminal, and supported by an 
appearance of patriotism. If you have been dreaded 
by any, their fears are not to be charged to ymir 
account ; on the contrary, it is your highest honour 
that most men now perceive there was no founda- 
tion for them. 

now proceed to your heavy charge and dark sus- ' 
ions ;* suspicions that call not more loudly for 
your circumspection, than for that of every Roman, 
but more especially for ours, who are indebted to 
you for our security ; and though I hope they are 
grouodless, yet I will not, by what I shall now 8ay> 
endeavour to lessen them : for in your precaution 
consists our safety : so that were I to err in either 
extreme, I would rather appear timid than imprudent ^ 
But where is the man so outrageously desperate I/' 
Is he among your friends t Who can be moi^e so 

* Wbeu Mtreellm'k bnNher threw hiimeir at the feet ofCaaar, and 
applied for a pardon in the most hamble and affectionate manner, Cmnt 
eomplained greatly of Marcellas, and said he aaspected that he daalgoed 
U lay aiiarea tar him. 
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than those whom, contrary to their own expectations, 
you rescued from ruin ? Is he among the number 
of those who accompanied you to the war t It is 
not to be suspected that any of them can be so madly 
infatuated as not to prefer to his own life the life of 
him under whose command he has risen to every 
thing he could wish for. But though your friends 
meditate no ill, the designs of your enemies ought to 
be guarded against : where are they to be found ? 
All those who were once sach have either lost their 
lives by their own obstinacy, or owe them to your 
clemency; so that none of those who ever were 
your enemies are now alive, or, if tib^ are, they are 
now become your firmest friends. I Yet so impene- 
trable are the secrets of mens' hearts, so deep, so 
dark their designs, that it becomes us to increase 
your suspicion, that we may at the same time in- 
crease your circumspectioiM for #ho is so void of 
knowledge, so unacquainted with the affairs of the 
state, so thoughtless about his own or the public 
nafety as not tp perceivft thal^ y?"'' Pr^^^^TY^^'"" '"'^ 
eludes'' bis Own, and that on your life depends the^ 
Ufe of every Roman? /In truth, while you are day 
and night, as you ought to be, the subject of my 
thoughts, I dread the common accidents of life, the 
precarious enjoyment of health, and the weakness to 
which human nature is universally subject, and be- 
hold with concern this republic, which ought to be 
immortal, depending for its existence, on the life of 
one man ; but if the united force of ^ilt and treason 
should be added to the common accidents of life and 
the uncertain enjoyment of health, what god, though 
he was willing, can we depend on to save our 
country t 

By you alone, Caesar, every thing which you now 
see prostrate and overthrown by the unavoidable 
shock of war, is to be raised to its former state ; 
justice must be re-established; public credit re- 
trieved; every inordinate passion suppressed; the 
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propagation of mankind encouraged; and every 
irregularity, every dissolute practice, checked and 
restrained by the severity of laws Jr It was not to 
be expected, but that :n so calanmous a civil war, 
amid the rage of faction and the combustion of 
arms, the shattered state, whatever was the event 
of the contest, would lose many of its most grace- 
ful ornaments, many^of its most, powerful sup« 
ports; and it may be presumed that the commander 
of each party did many things in the hurry of war 
which, in the calm of peace, he would have con- 
demned. i» You alone are' the person who mugit bind 
up the wounds which your bleeding country has re- 



ceived>from the rele^dess hand of war ; for'none but 

healthemyit 
therefore, JJ*«^I hearo from your mouth that cele- 



you can heal themjf It was riot without concern, 



brated, that philosophic saying, that you had lived 
long enough for the purposes of nature, or the acqui- 
sition of glory. Long enough, if you will, for the 
purposes of nature ; for the acquisition of glory too, 
perhaps ; but certainly not for the service of your 
country. Wherefore, discard, I beseech you, that 
stoicism which the learned aifect in despismg death ; 
he^n^t a p|ii ^^sophe rat.on^ftypenfi^^ I am often told 
that you cofhtmiiMly repeat that saying, that you 
have lived long enough for yourself. This I shall 
grant, if you lix^ for yourself, or were born for 
yourself alone.<^|mit since the safety of every citi- 
xen, and the very being of the state, has now a 
necessary connexion with your conduct, so far are 
you from having perfected, that you have not yet 
laid the foundation of that important work you medi- 
tat fcl -Will you measure your life then by the good- 
ness of your own disposition, and not by the happi- 
ness of the state ?f({ut what if that should not be 
enough even for the purposes of glory, which, wise 
as you are, you must acknowledge to be th\ leading 
passion of your soul 1 shall I then, say yon, leave 
behind me only an inconsiderable portion of glory t 
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for others it would be amply sufficient, but for you 
it is inconsideraJt)le : for how great soever any thing 
may be in itselft^ it is still butj^rnall^ when compared 
with what is much greater^n'herefore, if after hav- 
ing conquered your enennes, Caesar, you close the 
scene of those actions which have rendered you im- 
mortal by leaving the state in its present condition, 
beware, I entreat you, lest your divine virtues do not 
rather excite the admiration of others than brighten 
your own glory 4 for true glory consists in the hon- 
ourable and universal reputation of having done many 
and important services, either to due's fA^nds, his 
country, or the whole race of mankind. 

This part of the drama is y^ to be exhibited ; one 
scene is yet to open; you lyust use your utmost 
endeavours to settle our constitution, that you may 
be among the first who enjoy the fruits of it, in the 
sweets of tranquillity and retirement; then, if you 
please, when you have paid the debt you owe to 
your country, and when nature is satiated with living, 
you may declare that you have lived long enough 
But, after ail, how can even this period be termed 
long enough, which must have some end, cancelling 
all past pleasure whenever it arrives, hf cause there 
is none to succeed 1 Your soul has never been satis- 
fied with the narrow limits of life which nature has 
prescribed us, but has ever glowed with an ardent 
longing after immortality. Nor can this be called 
your life, which consists m the union of the soul and 
body ; that alone, Caesar—that, I say, is your life, 
which shall be preserved in the memory of every 
succeeding age ; shall be cherished by posterity, and 
defended by eternity itself For these you must 
labour; to these you must approve yourself : many 
of your past exploits shall exciti their admiration ; 
gomethiagnow is wanting that sliall merit their ap- 
plause, future agfes will, no doubt, be struck with 
aurprise; when they read and hear of your commands, 
your plovinces, the Rhine, the ocean, the Nile, your 
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Uinamerable battles, your incredible victories, your 
mimei^us trophies, rich donations,* and splendid tri- 
uniph£|r but unless this city is strengthened by your 
counsels, and guarded by your laws, your fame indeed 
will be scattered throughout the earth, but it will have 
no fixed residence, no certain place of abode. Those 
who shall arise hereafter will, like us, be divided in 
their opinions ; While some extol your actions to the 
xlskjes, others perhaps will -wish that somewhat, nay, 
a great deal more, had been done ; unless by restor- 
ing liflerty to your country, on the extinction of civil 
discord; you show that the one was the work of fate, 
the other that of wisdom. ^ Have a regard therefore 
to those who will pass sentence On your conduct 
many ages hence ; aftid whose judgment, if I mistake 
not, will be more impartial than ours, as it will be 
uninfluenced by love, ambition, envy, or resentment. 
And though, as some falsely imagine, you should 
then be unconcerned at all this, yet surely it now 
concerns you to act such a part as that your glory 
may never be buried in obliviojv 

various were the inclinations of the citizens, and 
their opinions wholly divided ; nor did we differ only 
in sentiments and wishes, but in arms and in the 
field. Th^ merits of the cause were dubious, the 
contest lay between two of our most illustrious lead- 
ers : many doubted which was in the right ; many, 
what was most convenient for themselves ; many, 
what was decent ; some, also, what was lawful. The 
republic is now freed from this fatal, this destructive 
war, and victory has favoured him whose resentment 
is not inflamed by success, but softened by clem- 
ency ; him who has not adjudged to death or banish- 
ment those who were the objects of his displeasure. 
Some have quitted their arms ; from others they have 

* It was eofitoinary for tbe Roman generals, after obtainhif a victorj 
tDfivesttch of their soldiers as bad distinKuished tbemselres by their 
bimterjr a con^narmm, which, among the Romans, was a general nnam 
for aN presents givea on that occasion, wbather money, corn, dec 

Cio. Vol. II.— P - ^f 
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been forced. Ungrateful and unjust is that oitizea 
who, bein^ delivered from the danger of war^etains 
the wrathful spirit of a warrior ; far more aqfable is 
be who falls m the field, and pours out his hfe in 
defence of the cause he had espoused ; for what some 
will think obstinacy, others will call constancy^ Npw 
since all civil discord is quashed by your arms, or 
extinguished by your clemency, it remains that all 
of us who have any share of prudence, or even ym- , 
mon understanding, shoiHd unite in our wishes^We 
can never be safe, Caesar, unless you continue so, 
and retain the same principles which you have dis- 
covered on other occasions, but particularly on this 
day. Therefore all of us who wish the security of 
our constitution earnestly desire and entreat you to 
have a regard to your life and safety ; and all of us 
(I now speak for ot)iers what are the sentiments of 
my own heart), seeing you apprehend some reason 
to be on your guard, promise, not only to protect you 
by day and ni^t, but ofifer our own bodies at)d our 
own breasts, as the shield of your defence. ' ^ 

But to close all as I began : great ar^ the thahlcs, 
Caesar, we now return you ; and greater than these 
shall you hereafter receive. Our pr^ers and tears, 
on this occasion, are clear proofs of our ifeing all of 
one mind ; but as it is not necessary that we should 
all personally address you, they have allotted me that 
part, who am, as it were, indispensably obliged to 
perform it ; and I am*t>ersuaded that it is m a peculiar 
manner incumbent on me, as I am appointed by the 
senate, and as M. Marcellus is the man restored to 
this assembly, to the people of Rome, and to the 
republic ; for I perceive that you all rejoice on this 
occasion, not for the happiness of one man, but for 
the general safety. My friendship for him was uni- 
versally observed to be scarce surpassed by his 
worthy and affectionate brother C. Marcellus, and, 
except him, certainly by none ; and if by my solici- 
tude, by my care and unwearied pains to serve him 
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while his presenration was .doubtful, 1 showed this 
80 great regsnrd for him, it is surely a tribute which I 
ou^t^o pay in an hour when I am freed from so 
much anxiety, trouble, and concern. Therefore, 
Caesar, I here return you thanks, not only for the 
security of my fortune, and the honours you have 
conferred on me, but also for this generous instance 
of kindness by which you have crowned those innu- 
merable favours to which 1 thought nothing could be 
added. 
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AROUMENT. 



Qunrrvfl LiaARiut had borne a eonalderable command in the Aflrican 
war against CsMar— His two brothers howerer had always been on Co- 
tar's side ; and being recommended by PaQsa, and warmly supported by 
Ciceroi had almost prevailed for his pardon— But QuintusTubero, who 
had an old quarrel with Ligarius, being desirous to obstruct his pardon, 
and knowing Cassar to be particularly exasperated against all those 
who, through an obstinate aversion to him, had renewed the war in 
Aftica, accused him, in the Osusl forms, of an^ uncommon zeal and 
violence in prosecuting that war— Casar privately encouraged the 
prosecution, and ordered the cause to be tried in the forum, where lie 
tat on it in peraon, strongly prepossessed against the criminal, and 
determined to lay hold on hny plausible pretence for condemning him; 
but the pomp and energy of Cicero's eloquence, exerted with all bis 
skill in a cause whiflrhe had much at heart, is said by Plutarch to bam 
had such a woaderftil ellbct, that it not only made Ctesar tremble, boL 
what is still more extraordinary, got the better of all his prejudices, and 
aiAorted a pardon firom htm against his will— Whatever truth there may 
be in this story, which resu entirely on the authority of Plutarch (who 
does not appear to hare copied it flrom aliy earlier historian, but to have 
received it only from common tradition), the art and address displayed 
in the oration cannot be sufficiently adouired-^Ii was delivered ▲. U. C 
707, of Cicero's age sixty-one. 



A in:w charge, Caesar, and till this day unheard of, 
my kinsman Quintus Tubero has laid before yon, 
namely, that Quintus Ligarius was in Africa: and 
Gains Pansa,* a person of the greatest abilities, rely- 
ing perhaps on that share he has in your friendship, 

* This was C. Vibins Pansa, who was consul with Hirtius, A. U. C. 
710. He was zealously attached to Oesar, served him in all his wars 
with singulir affection and fidelity, but, being naturally of a humane and 
eompassionate temper, he was touched with the miseries of the opp r esse d 
Pompeians, and by his interest restored many of them to the city and 
their estates, which rendered him extremely popular. 
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has ventured to own it. How to behave, therefore* 
I know not : for I had come prepared, as you could 
not possibly know this of yourself, nor learn it from 
any other person, to have; taken advantage of your 
ignorance in this respect, in order to save an unfor- 
tunate man. But as this secret is discovered by the 
diligence of our adversary, we had best confess it, I 
. think ; especially as my good friend C. Panea has so 
ordered matters that it cannot now be remedied; 
and omitting all debate on the matter, w6 must ad- 
dress ourselves entirely to your clemency, by which 
numbers have been preserved, obtaining at your hands 
not absolution from their crimes, but pardon for their 
error. You have then, Tubero, what is most to be 
wished for by a prosecutor, the person accused plead- 
ing guilty ; but pleading that you, Tubero, and your 
father, a man worthy of the highest praises, acted th^ 
same part for which he is now accused : you are 
under a necessity of confessing your own crimes, 
therefore, before you can impeach Ligarius. Qulntus 
Ligarius, then, when as yet there was not the least 
iluspicipn of a war, set out for Africa with Caius 
Considins, in quality of lieutenant ; in which station 
he so behaved himself, both towards our coimtryrtien 
an() allies, that Considius, at his departure,' could by 
no means have satisfied the inhabitants if he had 
given the government of the province to any other 
person. Quintus Ligarius,, therefore, having long 
declined it to no purpose, entered on his charge with 
reluctance ; and such was his administration in peace, 
that his integrity and honour ipreatly endeared him 
both to our countrymen and allies. A war suddenly 
blazed out, which those in Africa heard was already 
commenced before they received intelligence that 
any preparation was made towards it. On the news 
of this, partly from a ra?h partiality, partly from a 
blind fear, they looked out for a leader ; first to pro- 
tect them, afterward to favour their inclinations. 
All this time, Ligarius, tumiag his eyes towards his 
P9 
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native country, and being desirous of returning to hb 
friends, did not suffer himself to be involved in any 
public business whatever. In the mean time, Publius 
Attius Varus,* who, as pretor, had obtained Africa 
for his province, came to Utica. To him everybody 
immediately ran, and he with no small eagerness took 
the command on himself, if that can be called a com- 
mand which was conferred on a private man by an 
imthinking multitude, not by any public decree. 
Accordingly, Ligarius, who was desirous of avoiding 
all business of that kind, on the arrival of Varus 
gained a little respite. 

Hitherto, Caius Caesar, Quintus Ligarius is free 
firom reproach. He went from home, not only to no 
war, but not even with the least suspicion of a war ; 
he went as lieutenant in a time of peace, and be- 
haved in such a mannei^, in a very peaceable province, 
that he had reason to wish for the continuance of 
peace. His departure surely ought not to give you 
offence: could then his stay there t certainly far 
less : for his departure argued no dishonourable 
views, and his stay was occasioned by a laudable 
necessity. During these two periods, therefore, he 
is free from reproach ; when he departed as lieuten- 
ant, and when he was set over Africa, at the solicit- 
ation of the whole province. There is a third period, 
namely, that when he staid in Africa, after the 
arrival of Varuit If this was criminal, it was owing 
to necessity, not to choice. Would he, if he could 
by any means have escaped from thence, have chosen 
to stay at Utica, rather than at Rome ; with Publius 
Attius, rather than with the most affectionate bro- 
thers ; and with strangers, rather than with his own 
kindred t As his government had been full of trouble 

* This Varua was tbe first who seized AfHca on tbe part of tbe reimbUe ; 
and, being supported by all the force of King Juba, Pocnpey's fast (Iriend, 
reduced the whole province to his obedience; but, being defeated bf 
Qmmr, be fled with Sex. Pompeius and Labkenos ioto Spain, and «aft 
killed in th^ batUe of Manda. 
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and anxiety, on account of the incredible affection 
he bore to his brothers, could he be easy in his 
mind when torn from them by the tumults of wart 
Hitherto, Caesar, you have not the least indication, 
in Quintus Ligarius, of his disaffection to you ; whose 
cause, observe, with what zeal I defend, when 1 
thereby betray mv own. Admirable clemency ! 
worthy to be extolled, to be proclaimed, to be cele- 
brated, by public records and monuments. Marcus 
Cicero pleads before you that another person had 
not the same disposition towards you, which he con- 
fesses he himself had : nor does he dread vour secret 
thoughts, or fear $ny reflections you make on him- 
self, while you hear him pleading the cause of an- 
other. 

See how undaunted I am ; see what rays of light 
your wisdom and generosity dart on me, while I am 
pleading before you. I will raise my Voice as much 
as I can, that all Rome may hear me. A fter the war 
was begun, Caesar, nay, and considerably advanced, 
without any compulsion, from choice and inclination 
I joined that party which took arms against you. 
Before whom do I say this T even before him who, 
though he knew it, yet ere he saw me, restored me 
safe to my country ; who sent letters to me from 
"Egypt, permitting me to continue in the same char- 
acter 1 had formerly sustained": who, when he was 
the only person throughout the whole empire of 
Rome that had the title of emperof, allowecf me to 
share the same honour; from whom, this very Cains 
Pansa bringing me the message, I held the laurelled 
fasces as long as I thought proper ; who, in a word, 
thought he then only gave me life, wheii he gave it 
me stripped of none of its ornaments. Obiserve, 
Tubero, I beseech you, how I, that make no scruple 
of confessing what was done by myself, yet dare not 
plead guilty to what was done by Ligarius ; and I 
mentioned these things of myself, that Tubero maqr 
forgive me when I sa^^the same of him. He is one 
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whore application and merit I am fond of, both oq 
account of bnr near relation, the pleasure I receive 
from his genius and studies, and became I think the 
reputation of a young kinsman redounds in some 
measure to my own honour. But 1 desire to know 
one thing, who thinks it a crime in Ligarius that he 
was in Africa t the very man who was desirous of 
being there himself; who complains that he was 
hindered by Li^rius ; and who is well known to 
have appeared in arms against Csesar: for what, 
Tubero, did that naked sword of yours do in the 
battle of Pharsaliat whose breast was its point 
aimed atl what was then the meaning of your arms t 
your spirit? your eyes! your hands! your ardour 
of soul t what did you desire ? what wish for ! I 
press the youth too much ; he seems disturbed. Let 
me return to myself; 1 too bore arms on the same 
side. 

But what else, Tubero, did we aim at, but the 
power of doing what Caesar now can do! Shall 
those veiy men, then, whose safety, Caesar, is owing 
to your clemency, by their discourses stir you up to 
cruelty! and really, in this cause, Tubero, I think 
you have been wanting in point of prudence, and 
much more your father, who, tliough a man of dis- 
tinguished learning and abilities, could not perceive 
the nature of this prosecution ; for if he had, he 
would have chosen to have had it managed in any 
other manner than this. You accuse a man who 
pleads guilty: nor is this all: you impeach one 
whose cause is either, as I say, better than yours, 
or, as you yourself will have it, as good. \Vhat I 
mention is not only wonderful, but perfectly aston- 
ishing ; the tendency of this charge of yours is not 
that Quintus Ligarius should be found guilty, but 
that he should be put to death : a thing which no 
citizen of Rome before you ever did. These are 
exotic matters : the volatile Greeks, or savage bar- 
barians, used to £ush their resentment even to olood : 
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laid what else are you now doing ? do you desire 
that Ligarius should be driven from Rome t that he 
should be banished from his own house, from his 
excellent brothers, from Titus Brocchus here, his 
uncle, his son, and me t that he should be deprived 
of his country t can he enjoy less of all these com- 
forts than he hss at present t He is forbid Italy ; 
he lives in banishment. Your intent, then, is not 
to deprive him of his country, but of life. A prose- 
cution like this no man ever carried on, not even 
before that dictator^ who condemned all he hated 
to die ; a dictator who ordered persons to be put to 
death, without any impeachment, and who even in- 
Tited murderers by rewards : a cruelty which was 
revenged «ome years after by the very man you 
would now persuade to be crueL 

But I do not desire this, you will say : indeed, 
Tubero, I think you do not. For I know you ; I 
know your father ; I know your family and descent : 
the manners, in short, of your whole race, iheir vir- 
tue, their humanity, their skill in many, even the 
most useful arts, are all well known to me. There- 
fore I am certain you do not aim at blood ; but you 
do not consider : for it appears that you are dissat- 
isfied with the punishment which Quintus Ligarius 
now suffers. What other is there then but death t 
for if he is in banishment, as he actually is, what 
more can you require! that he may not be par- 
doned 1 this is still more cruel, still more grievous. 
Will you endeavour to prevent our obtaining what 
we sue for by prayers and tears, by prostrating our- 
selves at Caesar's feet ; relying not so much on our 
own cause as on his clemency 1 will you break in 
on our t^rst wiU yon strive to frustrate those 
prayers which, prostrate before him, we pour out 
with the voice of suppliants 1 If, while we were 
doing this at Cssar's noiMie, which we have often 
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done, and, I hope, not ineffectaally, ym had. suddenly 
broke in on us, and eried out, ** Beware, Caesar, hoir 
you pardon ; beware how you are movod with com- 
passion towards these brothers, imploring a brother's 
life at your hands ;" would you not have tlivested 
3rourself of all humanity 1 how much more cruel, 
then, is it for you now to oppose that in the foram 
which we iiAplored at his house! and^ in such a 

feneral calamity, to take away all refuge for mercy! 
will deliver my sentiments, Oesar, without dis- 
guise : if your own clemency were not as great as 
your fortune — ^your own, I say, for I know what I 
speak--your victory would occasion tli» deepest sor- 
row. For how many of the victorious party would 
persuade you to cruelty, when even the conquered ' 
do ? how many of those who are against your par- 
doning any wtfuld prevent your clemency, when 
those who have been pardoned themselves are un- 
willing you should be merciful to others 1 but if we 
could make it appear to Ossar that Ligarius actu- 
ally was not in Africa ; if we were even desirous of 
consulting the safety of an unfortunate citizen by a 
laudable and good-natured falsehood, it would be in- 
human, when th^ life of a Roman is in such immi- 
nent danger, to convict us of falsehood : and if any 
man was to act such a part, it ought not surely to 
be that man who was once involved in the same 
cause and fortune. But it is one thing to wish Cse- 
sar not to err ; another to wioti him not to be mer- 
ciful. Then you would say, " Beware, Csesar, how 
you believe : Ligarius was in Africa ; he bore arms 
against you." But now what is it you say ! " Be- 
ware how you pardon him.'' Is this the language 
of one man to another ! Whoever, Caesar, shaU ^ 
dress you in this manner will sooner lay aside his 
own humanity than force you out of yours. 

But the opening and preliminary of Tubero's plead* 
ing, I think, was this, that he intended to speak to 
the guilt of Quintus Ligarius. I question not but 
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you were at a loss to know, either why nobody else 
had ever been charged with that crime, or that a 
man should carry on such a prosecution who had 
been engaged in the same cause, or what new charge 
he would urge. Do you, Tubero, call it a crime 1 
Why ? for that cause has hitherto been free from 
such an imputation. Some call it an error, some 
fear; those who want to be somewhat severe give 
it the name pf hope, ambition, hatred, obstinacy ; 
those who are most severe call it rashness ; you 
are the only one who h?is ever called it a crime. But, 
if we wouid assign a just and proper name to our 
misfortune, a certain fatal calamity appears to me 
to have seized and taken possession of the improvi- 
dent minds of men : msomuch, that no one ought to 
be surprised that human counsels have been baffled 
by divine necessity. Let us be permitted to be 
wretched, though under such a conqueror it is im- 
possible we should be so ; but I speak not of our- 
selves, I speak of those that are fallen. Let it be 
said, they were ambitious, they were actuated by 
hatred, they were obstinate ; but let Cneius Pompey, 
and the many others who are now no more, be free 
from the imputation of guilt, of madness, of parricide. 
When did any man, Caesar, hear this charge come 
out of your mouth t or what else was the intent of 
your arms, but to guard yourself from ignominy I 
what else did that invincible army of yours do, b{kt 
defend its own rightfi, and 3rour dignity! What! 
when you was desirous there should be peace, was 
it that you might accommodate matters with wicked 
or with virtuous citizens ? For my own part, Caesar, 
the favours I have received at your hands would not 
appear so considerable to me, if I thought you had 
pardoned me as you would a villain : for how couWI 
you have deserved so well of the public, if you had 
suffered so many villains to retain their dignity ? At 
first, Caesar, you thought it only a secession, not 
a war: ho hostile rancour, but a civil dissension 
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between two parties, who boih wished weD to their 
country, th6u^h, from different passions and views, 
they were seduced into measures inconsistent with 
its welfare. The leaders were almost equal in dig- 
nity, though those who followed them were perhaps 
not so :* the cause was then doubtful, because there 
was something to be approved of on both sides ; but 
now we must certainly reckon that the best to which 
even the gods have lent their aid. And after such 
proofs of your clemency, where is the man but must 
approve of a victory by which none fell but such as 
were in arms ? 

But, omitting the common cause, let us proceed to 
that we have in l^nd. Whi(^ theiuTubero, do you 
think was easiest, for Ligarius to leave Africa, or 
for you not to go thither ! Could we help it, you 
will say, when the senate decreed it t If you ask 
my opinion, *' by no means ;** but the same senate had 
ordered Ligarius thither, and he obeyed at a time 
when there was a necessity of obeying the senate— 
you at a time when any person migli^ have disobeyed, 
if he pleased. Do I then blame you ? Not in the 
least. Your birthi* name, family, and educatioa 
woidd not permit you to act otherwise ; but I can- 
not allow that you should condemn in others what 
you glory in yourselves. Tuberous commission was 
allotted him by decree of the senate, when he him- 
self was not present, nay, when he was confined by 
sickness : he had resolved to excuse himself. These 
things I became acquainted with by means of the 
connexions I have with L. Tubero. We were edu- 
cated at home together, served abroad together, 
were afterward allied by marriage ; and, in a word, 
have been intimate all our lives. What united us 
reiy closely, too, was our having always pjorsued 

* Cioero here fires the prefl»rence, in point of dignity, to the Pompeiail 
irtj ; and indeed witti Juetice : for alnnoet all the chief miiKietratee and 



ators of Rome were on Poinpmr*a aide, whereat acaroe a aincla peraot 
af cooaolar dif&Uy waa on that or Csaar. 
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the sam^ studies. To* my knowledge, then, Tubero 
wanted to stay at home; but-matters w6re so car- 
ried on bjf certain persons— so often did they op- 
pose the sacred name of the public to his reeolu- 
tions, that though he thought otherwise, he was not 
able to support the %'ery weight of words. He 
yielded to, or rather obeyed, the adtbority of a very 
great man — went along with those who were en- 
gaged in the same cause^ — proceeded slowly in his 
journey, and accordingly came into Africa, when it 
was already taken possession of. Hence proceeds 
the charge, or father resentment, against Ligarius: 
for if it is a crime to have he,en inclined to prevent 
you, it is no less criminal in you to have been de- 
sirous of seizing Africa, the strength of all our prov- 
inces, and a country destined to make war on this 
city, than for any other to have Been desirous of 
being master of it ; and yet this, other was not<}uiQ- 
tus Ligarius. Varus said that he wa^ in possession 
of tbe government: the fasces he eertainly had; 
but however tteit be, what can this complaint of 
yours, Tubero, avail 1 We were not admitted into 
the province. What if you had t' would you have 
delivered it up to Caesar, or have held it agaUwi 
himt 

Observe what freedom, Caesar, or rather what pre- 
sumption, your goodness inspires us with. If ToK 
bero should reply that his father would have deliv- 
ered up to you the province of Africa, whither the 
senate and his own fortune had sent him, I shall 
not scruple, even before you^ whose interest it was 
that he should do this, to condemn his conduct in 
the severest terms ; for though such a proceeding 
might have been acceptable to you, yet you coim 
not have approved of it. But I pass by all this, not 
60 much lest I should offend your' une^alled pa- 
tience, as lest Tubero should seem to have attempted 
what he never thought of. You came then into 
Africa, that pudvinee which of all others was most 

Cio. Vol. II.— Q 
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exadperaled at Ctesar^s success ; in which there vrm 
Sirery powerful prince, ap enemy to his cause — Uie 
people disaffected, and strong and miffhty alliancea 
formed : I ask, what you intended to have done t^— 
though I have no doubt of what you would have 
. done, wheo I saw what you afterward did. You 
were prevented from setting your foot in that prov- 
ince, and prevented, as you allege, by the greatest 
injustice. How did you bear with this ? to whom 
did you make your complaints for the injuries you 
received? why to the very man whose authority 
you acknowledged, and whose party you joined in 
the war ? But if you had come on CaessNr's account 
to this province, to him certainly you would have 
gone when debarred it ; but you went to Pompey. 
With what face then can yoii complain to Caesar, 
when you accuse the man by wh<»m you complain 
that you was prevented from making war against 
Caesar ! And this, indeed, though false, I will give 
you leave to boast of, if you please, that you intended 
to have dehvered up the province toCaesar, but were 
prevented by Vai^is and sorifie others* • Yet I will 
confess that the whole blame js to be laid on Liga- 
lius, who deprived you of an opportunity of so much 
glory. 

Bui observe, Caesar, 1 beseech you, the constancy 
of th(9 most ac9complished L. Tubero ; a virtue whichy 
though I approved of, as I really do, yet I should not 
have mentioned, were it not that I know you used to 
extol it above all other virtues. Was ever then such 
ffreat constancy known in any man? Constancy, 
do I say ? ' I know not whether I ought not rather 
to call it perseverance; for in a civil dissensicm, 
would any man who is not only not admitted into a 
party, but «veii rejected with omelty, apply ag^ ta 
tbarsame partyl This shows a certain greatness 
of soul, and is worthy of that naan whom no indigv 
mties, no powier, no danger can drive from the cause 
he engages in^ and the principles he embraces. Su^ 
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posing, wbat was far horn being the casa, that Tu- 
bero was but on an equal footing with Vavus, as to 
dignity, quality, figure, and genius ; in this, certainly, 
Tubero had the advantage, that he came into his 
own province invested with a legal commaad from 
the senate. When he was driven thence, he did 
not betake himself to GjBSar, lest he should seem to 
be actuated by resentment ; not home, lest he should 
seem jnactiv^; not to a foreign country, lost he 
should seem to condemn that cause which he had 
-espoused; but to Pompey's camp in Macf^kmia, 
and to that party by which he had been injuriously 
rejected. But now, when this made no impression 
on Pompey^s mind, you were much less zealous in 
the cause. You were only employed in the gar- 
risons, but had an utter aversion to the party. Or, 
a9 is generally the c^e in civil wars, nOr more with 
you than others, were we not all possessed with a de- 
sire of conquering V I indeed was always a pro- 
moter of peace, but it was then toot late ; for it must 
have been madne^bs to entertain thoughts of peace 
when the battle was already set in array. We were 
all, I say, desirous of conquering; you especially, who 
eame to that camp, where you must either die or con- 
quer ; though, as the case now stands, I doubt not 
but you prefer being safe here, to being victorious 
there. 

These things I should not have mentioned, Tu- 
bero, if either you repented of your constancy, or 
Cvsar of his goodness. I now ask, whether you 
carry on this prosecution for your own or your 
country's wrongs ? If your country's, how can you 
account for your steady adherence to that patty ? 
If your own, take care that you do not mistake in 
thinking that Caesar will retain a resentment against 
your enemies after he has pardoned his own. Do 
you think, then, Caesar, that 1 mean here to plead 
the cause of Ligarius only, and to speak of his con- 
duct t Whatever I have said I desire may be 
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anSIerstood as relating to the tingle point, either of 
your humanity, your clemency, or your compassion. 
I have pleaded many causes, Caesar, even with yoa,* 
while your progress in honours led you to th«i fnlrum, 
but never surely in this manner: " Pardon htm, my 
lords, he has fallen into an error ; he has made a 
slip ; he did not think : if he ever offends any more.'* 
Thus indeed we are wont to plead before a father ; 
but before ihe judges, *' He did not do it ; he had no 
such intention : the evidence is false ; the charge is 
groundless." Pronounce yourself the judge, Caesar, 
of what is charged on Ligarius ; inquire in what gar- 
risons he wa?. I say nothing ; nor shall I urge what 
might perhaps amount to a full proof before a judge : 
he went abroad as a lieutenant before the war ; he 
was left in the province in a time of peace ; he was 
overpowered in time of war, but proved no violent 
enemy; for his heart was wholly yours. This is 
the manner of pleading before a judge; but I am now 
speaking before a father: I have done amiss ; IhaVe 
acted rashly; I am sorry for it ; I fly to your clem- 
ency ; I beg pardon for my offence ; I beseech you 
to forgive me. If no one has ever obtained forgive- 
ness at your hands, then am I guilty of arrogance; 
but if many have, do you, who have inspired us with 
hope, likewise grant us relief. Shall Ligarius have 
no room for hope^ while «ven I am permitted to in- 
tercede for another ? Though my hopes of succefed- 
ing in this cause are neither placed in this speech, 
nor in the solicitations of your friends in favour of 
Ligarius. 

For 1 have seen and know what you chiefly regard, 
when many solicit warmly in favour ofone,lhatthe 

* Camr is ranked by Cicerp among the ptjatest orators that Rome 
ever bred, fie is said to have published several orations which were 
froatly admired for two qualities seldom found together, strenstb and 
elegance. QuintUian says of him, that he Mpoke with the same toree 
with wlUch he fought ; and that If he had devoted himself to the bar Imi 
would have been Uw only man capable of riTalling Cicero. 
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caus^of your suppliants has more weight with you 
than their entreaties ; and that you do not consider 
how much the perspn who applies is youir friend, 
hn% haw much he is the friend of him for whom he 
applies. Though such is your liberality to your 
friends, that those who shiire it seem sometimes 
more happy to me than you who dispense it. But 
yet, I perceive, as I said before, that the cause of 
your suppliants has more weight with you than 
their entreaties ; and that you are influenced most by 
those whose grief you observe to be best grounded. 
In preserving Q. Ligarius, you will indeed do an 
agreeable thing to many of youi^ friends ; but attend. 
I beseech you, as you usually do, to one thinff. I 
can produce to your view the Sabines, men of the 
greatest bravery, approved by you, together with 
the whole country, the flower of Italy, and bulwark 
of the state. You know the men well ; observe 
'their grief and sorrow. Your opinion of T. Broc- 
chus here I am no stranger to ; observe his tears 
and concern ; observe the tears of his son. What 
shall I say of his brothers t Do not imagine, Caesar, 
that we are now interceding for one man's life ; threiB 
Ligarius's are to be fixed by you in Rome, or rooted 
but of it for ever. Any exile is more eligible to them 
than their country, than their home, than their house- 
hold i^ods, while this one brother is in banishment. 
If their behaviour is brotherly, if it is pious, if iti& 
affectionate, let their tears, let their piety, let their 
fraternal regards move you. Let your word prevail, 
as it has hitherto done ; for we heard you say that 
we looked on all.as enemies that were- not with us ; * 
but that you looked on all as friends that were not 
against you. Must you not acknowledge, then, that 
all this splendid appearance, all this mmily of the 
Brocchi, L. Marcius here, C. Cs&setius, all these Ro- 
man knights, who are present in mourning apparel, 
whom you not ^nly know, but know to be worthy 
Q3 
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men, were all of your party 1* These are the men 
we were most of!ended at : we demanded them, nay, 
•ome of us even threatened them. Preserve their 
friends, therefore, that your veracity may appear in 
this as in every thing else you have said. 

But if you could thoroughly perceive the harmony 
there is among the Ligarii, you would be of opinion 
Xhey were all of your side. If Q. Ligarius could 
have been in Italy, can there be any doUbt whether 
he would have been in the same way of thinking 
with his brothers ? Who does not know the haif 
mony, and almost sameness, of sentiment of this 
brotherhood ? who is not sensible that any thing 
may sooner happen than that these brothers should 
be divided in their sentiments or fortunes? all, 
then, were with you in inclination : one was borne - 
away by a tempest ; and thougli he had been sepa- 
rated from you by design, he would still be on the 
same footing with those whom yet you have thought 
proper to spare. But allowing that he took up arms, 
that he separated himself not only from you, but 
likewise from his brethren, yet these who intercede 
for him. are your friends. Indeed, as I have taken 
a concern in all your atFairs, I well remember how 
much T. Ligarius, when city questor, was devoted 
to 3^ou and your dignity. But it is to little purpose 
for me to call this to nund ; I hope that you, whose 
nature and disposition it is to forget nothing but 
injuries, will, on recollection, remember somewhat 
01 his conduct as a questor, especially when you call 
to mind that of some other questors. The same T. 
Ligarius, then, who at that time meant nothing 
else than to make you- believe h^ was do voted to 
your service,, and a worthy man (for this he could 

• Prcrn what goes before^nd from what follows, It appeaxs very eri 
4ent that <>icerodoes not f>peak here of those, who followed GooHr tollw 
war, but oftho-ie who chose to stay at home, and not to join either party; , 
.for CsBMT reckoned the latter his frieads as well as the fonaer, as wt 
ue U>ld iu Uie precediog i^ntenoe. 
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not foresee), now begs his brother's life at your 
hands. When you grant this, as a reward of his 
services, to both the suppliants you will l^en re- 
store three brethren of distinguished worth and 
probity, not only to one another, nor to that nume- 
rous, and honourable body, nor to us his friends, but 
to the service of the state. What you lately did 
then in the senate by the illustrious M. Marcellus, 
that do now in the forum, by the best of brothers, 
men highly approved of by this numierous assembly. 
As you granted Marcellus to the senate, give Liga- 
rius* to the people, whose affections you have ever 
held so dear! and if that day was glorious to your- 
self and delightful to the Roman people, do not hesi- 
tate, I beseech you, Caesar, to acquire the like glory 
as often as possible ; for there is nothing so popun 
lar as goodness : not one of your numerous virtues 
is either more amiable, or more worthy of admira- 
tion, than your clemency. In nothing do men ap- 
proach nearer to the gods than by preserving their 
fellow-creatures. Your fortune has not any thing 
more exalted than that you have the power, or your 
nature any thing more amiable than that you have 
the inclination, to save numbers. This cause, per- 
haps, requires a longer speech — ^your disposition, 
certainly, a shorter one. Wherefore, as I am per- 
suaded that the language of your own heart will have 
more efficacy than any thing that I, or any other 
person, can say, I shall here conclude, after putting 
you in mind that by preservmg the man who is al^ 
sent you preserve all who are present. 

* It ;/*dy not be impropef to acquaint tbe reader that Ligarins waa a 
man of distinguished zeal fur tbe liberty of his country, and that aflerbis 
return be lived in great confidence with Bnitua, who found him a fit 
person to bear a part in the conspiracy against CoBsar. Near tbe time 
of its execution, however, ho happened to be taken ill ; and when Brutus, 
in a visit to him, began to lament that be had fallen sick in a very unlucky 
hdtu-— Ligarins, Plutarch tells us, raising hinuielf presently on his elbow, 
and taking Brutus by the hand, replied, ** Yet still Brutus, if you mean 
to do nny thing worthy of yourself, I am well.** Nor did he disappoint 
BmtUH*^ opinion of him ftr we find him afterward in the list of tbe con- 
ipiratora. 
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ARGUMENT. 



Whin CoMar was pot to death in the senate, Mark Antony, who Wat his 
eolleagae in the eonsulabip, apprehending some danger to hi«own llfli, 
stripped himaeirerhis consular robes, fled home in disfuise. began f 
fbrtify his house, and kept himself close all that day ; till, pftreeirin^ 
the pacillc conduct of the conspirators, he recorered his spirits, and 
appeared again the next morulng in public— His sole view was tosefaes 
the goTernmeut to himself the moment he shoiiUC^ in > condition to 
do It ; and then, on pretence of avenging^ttesar^s death, to destroy all 
those who were likely to oppose him— Such were his deaierns, whlek 
be pushed on with great vigour and address : he made it ms business 
to gain time by dissembling and deceiving the republican party into « 
good opinion of him ; professed a sincere inclination to peace, and no 
other desire than to see the republic settled again on its old baalo^ 
He seemed indeed to be all soodness and moderationf talked of nothing 
but healing measures ; and, for a proof of his sincerity, moved thai 
the conspirators shnuld be iLvited to take part in the public delibero* 
tioas, and sent his son as a hostage for their safety ; on whjch ths)r 



all came down from the canitq^ where they had taken reAige ; firutua 
aopped with IJbpidtts, Cesslns with Antony ; and the day ended to the 
vtiiversal Joy of the eiiy, who imagiued that their l^beity was now 



crowned with certain peace. On th» pretence of public concord, how- 
ever, there were several things artAilly proposed and carried, of whidi 
f tie aftet ward made a most pernicious nse ; particularly a decree fbr the 
' oonflrmation of all Cesar's acts— He soon let all people see for what 
; end he had provided this decree, to which the senate consented for the 
\ sake of peace; for, bmng master both of CiesarVi papers and of hia 
\ secretary Paberius,by whose hand they were written, he had an oppor* 
\ tunity of forging and inserting at pleasure whate/er he found of ass 
kto him ; which he practised wlihoi^ aigr reserve ^r jnanagement, seU- 
i Ting publicly for money whatever immAnitlef wer^ desired, by coon- 
ttries, cities, princes, or private men, on pretence that they had 
Ibeen granted by Caesar, and eiitered into his books— He gave several 
other uisianoes of his violence, which opened the eyes of the consuira- 
tors, and convinced them that there was no good to be expected mm 
him, nor flrom the senate itself, which was under his influence— This 
vtm of afitUrs made Cicero resolve to prosecute what he had long been 
pn^eding, his voyage to Greece, to spend a few months with his son 
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at Athena— He despaired of any good flrom the oonsnUhip of Antony 
and Dolabella. and intended to see Rome n« more till their successiira 
PaniM and Hirtius entered into oiBce, in whose administration he began 
to place all his hopes— Having prepared every thing necessary for his 
▼oyage, be set sail for Greece, but was driven back by contrar>' winds 
to Leucopetra, a promontory nigh Rhegium, and forced to repose him- 
aelf in the villa of his Aiend Valerius, and wait for the opportunity of a 
fUr wind— During his stay there, the principal inhabitants of the coun- 
try came to pay hijn their compliments, and brought him news of an 
onexpected turn of affairs at Rome towards a general ]iacifica(ion — 
Tliis made him presently drop all thoughts Of piirsuing his voyage, 
and determine to return to Rome, where he arrivedon the last of Aa« 
gost-^The senate met the^ext morning, to which h^ was particularly 
summoned by Antony; biit excused himself by a civil message, at 
being too much indisposed by the ftitigue of his journey— Antony took 
this as at; affront, and in great rage thi^atened openly in the senate U» 
order hm house to be pulled down, if he did not come immediately; 
till by the interposition of the assembly he was dissuaded fVom using 
any violence— 'I'he buainMs of the day was to decree some extraor- 
dinary honours to the memory pf Caesar^ with a religions supp lication 
to him, as lo a divinity— Cicero was determined not to conStffntl tr, yet 
knew that an opposition would not only be IVuitless, but dangerous; 
and fur that reason staid away— Antony, on the other band, was de- 
sirous to have him there, fimcying that he would either be fVighiened . 
into a compliance, which would lessen him with his own party, or, by 
opposing what was inteiided, make him odious to the soldiery ; but as 
-,bewas absent, the decree passed without any contradiction— The 
senate met again the next day, when Antony thought fit to absent him- 
aelf, and leave the stage clear to Cicero ; who accordingly appeared, 
and delivered this speech, being the first of those which, in imiinliom 
of Demosthenes, were called afterward his Philippics— It was pro* 
aouuced in the sixty-third year oi his age, and A. U. C. 709. 

BsroBB I treat, conscript jfiitliers, of those things 
relating to the public wliich I think necessary lo 
be mentioned on this occasion, I shall explain to 
you, in a few words, the reason both of my depart- 
ure and return. When I flattered mysell* that the 
government was at length brought again under your 
direction hnd authority,* I determined with myself 
to continue here on a kind of a consular and.sena- 
torian watch ; nor did I once desert my post, or call 
off my eyes from the concerns of my country, from 

• Ciesar*s death seemed the most likely means of restoring that an- 
t^f.ty to the senate which his ambition, while alive, had dcpriviMi thera 
of; but hy the artifice of Antony, and the superior good forinne of Cc« 
ttvlus, this great end was defeated, to which perhapn the inactivity o( 
the cccbirirsiors, at their first setting oat, did nut a little contribute. 
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the day on which we mfet in the temple of Tellus,* 
where, as far as was in my power, I laid the founda- 
tions of peace, and revived an ancient usage of the 
Athenians.! I likewise borrowed a Greek expres- 
8ion,| which that state formerly made use of, in 
fijLquieting the commotions of their city ; and delivered 
i^4f\ ^^ ^ ^'"^ opinion, that all remembrance of civil dis* 
V ' . . cord should be buried in eternal oblivion. Admira^ 



^Y' , ble on this nnrasinn was t^e lanyiiyigr^} ^f Mark An, 
^\i( tony; admirable too was his disposition towards the 
' lA state ; in a word, a reconciliation was confirmed by 
him and his children with the best of our citizens. 
And to this beginning the rest of his conduct was 
then agreeable. He pmmoned the principal per- 
sons of the state to assist at the consultations, which 
he held in his own house, concerning public affairs ; 
laid every matter of importance before this assem- 
bly ; answered the questions that were put to him 
with the greatest dignity and firinness ; and nothing 
was then found in Caefsar^s register but what every- 
body knew of. Have any exiles been restored? 
the answer was, only one. Have any immunities 
been granted ? he answered, none. He even wanted 
us to agree to what was proposed by the illustrious 
Ser. Sulpitius, that no bill containing either a decree 
or a grant of Caius Ca&sar should be posted up after 
the ides of March. I omit many other particulars, 
and those illustrious ones, and hasten to mention an 
extraordinary action of Mark Antonyms. He utterly 

* Two days havinj^ been spent after CttSar's death in mataal assmr 
ances of concord and amity, between tbe consiHrators on the one hand, 
and Antony on the oihe^ ; on the third ttie senate was convened by Iba 
latter in the temple orTell'us, in ordefto adjust the conditions of their 
agreement, and confirm them (here by some solemn act. This teroi^ 
•eems to have been particularly chosen for that purpose, on account of 
its being nigh the capitol, whiiber Brutus and hu party had fled Sot 
leAige. 

t The Athenians, after the expulsion of the thirty tyrants set over theoi 
by the Lacedemonians, enacted a law containing a general act of oUifiM 
fbr all thai was past. 
« X A Greek word, signifying an amnesty* or act of oblivion 
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abolished the dictatorship,* which for some time had 
ansumed regal authority ; on which point we did not ^ 
so much as declare our sentiments. He brought »i 
ordmance of the senate, ready drawn up in the man^ 
ner in which he wanted it should pass : on hearing^ 
it read, we complied with the utmost readiness ; 
and, by another act, returned him thanks in the 
most honourable terms; 

A new light now seemed to break out on us, being 
delivered, not only from royalty, to which we had 
actually been subject, tnit from all apprehensions.^^' 
of its ever being restored ; and great was the proof\ 
he gave of his" being inclined that the state should ^«^ 
enjoy its liberty, since he utterly abolished the office^ '; 
of dictator, wmch had often been legal', on account .■''/• 
of the recent memory of its being made perpetual. J,^^ 
The senate a few days after seemed to be freed from v\ i r ^ 
all apprehensions of bloodshed ; the fugitive who 
pretended to be related to Ca|us Marius,t was dragged 
through the streets to execution ; and all this 
was done in common with his colleague. Other 
thmgs there wefe, that belonged to Dolabella only ; 
but had Antony been present, I make no doubt but 
they would have been^-common to both : for when a 
boundless contagion had crept into the cityrand daily^ 
extended its influence wider ; and those very men 
wore erecting a monument in the forum who had 

* Tbe conspintora, haying been <4)tifedto leftTeRomeon aeeooQt pf 
tin Ti^nee of tbemob, who were dieted up bf the abetters of Cemr's . 
tyrannyf Antony, as a raaiic or htai disposition to peace, and to ingraiiata 
himself with the senate, drew up a decree to abolish fur ever the office 
and name of dictator. The senate passed it, as it were, by acclamation, 
wUhajt patting it even to th^ rote ; and decreed the thanks of the house 
fln* it to Antony, who, as Cicero afterward told him, ** had fixed an in- 
delible infhmy by it on Cttsar, ia declaring to the worid that for the 
odlnmof his guvenunent, snd^a deereo was beeome both iMoessary and. 
p0piilar.'' 

f This Marios had signaUmd himself as the chi^f incendiary at 
OKsar's nineral and the sosbequeat riots ; and tbns haviag serr^d Aik 
toay% ends in driving Brutus and his party out of the city, was after- 
word seized and strangled by his order, his carcass dragged by a hook 
lo tbe Scal» Geroooianv, and hiuled into tbe Tiber. 
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performed those unfinished ohsequies^,* and a set of 
desperate villains, in conjunction with slaves of the 
same dispositions, threatened the temples and build- 
ings of the city every day more and more ; such waff 
the vengeance Dolabella took both of the andacious 
and profligate slaves, and the impious and abandpned 
citizens ;t and such the spirit he showed when he 
ordered the execrable pillar to be demolished, that to 
f ^^ me it is surprising his subsequent conduct should 
fc^ji differ so widely from his behaviour on that glorious 
^ { day : for behold, by the first of June, the day on 
I which he had summoned us to meet, every thing was 
'-Ttlanged. No one thing was done by the senate, but 
many, and of great consequence too, by himself; 
both in the absence and against the inclinations of 
the people. The consuls-elect declared they durst 
not venture into the ^nate ; the deliverers of their 
country, whom yet the consuls themselves extolled 
in all their assemblies, and in their common conver- 
sation, were banistfed that city, from whose neck 
•they had torn the yoke of slavery. The veterans, 
as they are called, whom this body had so carefully 
provided for, were spirited up, not to preserve their 
present possessions, but to hope for future plunder.^ 
A$ I chose rather to hear of than to see these 

* Cicero calls these " nnflnislied obsequies,*' because all the Ameral 
lites were not n^i^ularly performed. 

t The nrwib headed by ike impostor Marius above mentioned* and 
tnftilly spirited up by Aniony's vfents, idolised the memory of Citer. 
Forthi^ puriiow they reared a ptttar twenty fbeC high in the rormn, and 
inscribed it *' to the fhiher of bi« country ;" they performed sacrifices xat 
it; made vows before it; and decided certain lawsuits by one of t1^ 
parties swearing by the name of Casar. Dolabelia^who was then Ad- 
tony'fl colleague in the consulate, razed the pillar 1o the grsttiid ; the 
■laves who had been instruments in rearing and worsbiftpifiS it &■ 
crucified, and the citizens m threw from the Tarpeian rock. 

t When Antony had put his affairs into the best train that !» could, 
and appointed the flrst of June for a meeting of the senate, he made • 
progress throush Italy, in ordef to gather up Cffi8ar*s old soldiers t^jm 
the several roionies and quarters in which they were settlea. By large 
bribos and larger promises, he attached them to his interests, and dre«r 
great bo'Iics of them towards Borne, ic be ready for any purp^^ie t!i&tbi» 
■flhirs should require. 
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, things, and had obtained the privilege of an honor- 
ary embassy,* I departed with a resolution of re- 
turning to Rome on the kklends of January, which, 
in all probability, was to be the first day of the 
senate's meeting. 

Thus, conscript fathers, have I laid before' you the 
reasons of my depa/ture. I shall now briefly ac- 
^aint you with the motive of my return, which has 
in it somewhat more surprising. When I had, not 
without reason, avoided going to Brundusium,t and 
teft the high road to Greece, I landed at Syracuse 
about the first of August, because I was told the 
passage from thence into Greece was the be«st ; and 
Ihouerh I have the greatest regard for that city, I 
could not be prevailed on to stay any longer in it than 
one night. I was afraid lest so sudden a visit to my 
friends, if I made any stay with them, should give 
some handle for suspicion. But when I was driven 
by contrary winds from Sicily to Leucopetra, a 
promontory in the territory of'Rhegium, I set sail 
from thence, with a designof passing over. I had 
not proceeded far, however, when I was driven back 
by a southerly wind to the same port. As it was 
late at night, and I had lodged at the house of P. 
Valerius, my companion and friend, with whom I 

♦ The honorary legation, or embasny, was granted arbitrarily by the 
senate to any of its members, when they travelled abroad on tbeir 
private aflfairH, in order to five them a {mblle chnracter, and a right to b« 
opeal^ as ainbas-sadors or magistrates; vtdch, by the insolence of these 
jreat guests,, w^ a grievoas burden on^ll the stales and cities through 
wfeieh they passed. Cicero, in his consulship, designed to abolish it ; 
hm, being driven from that by one of the tribunes, he was content^to 
restram the continuance of it, which before was unlimited, to the term 
of one year. When he had resolved to prosecute his voyage to Greece 
on the present occasion, he wrote to Dolabella to procure him the grant 
tif anfaonorar>' legation ; and lest Antony sh 'uld think himself flighted, 
he wrote to him too on the same subject. ' Dolabella immediately named 
him fbr one 6f his lieutenants, which answered his purpose still better; 
feT:. without obliging him to any servitt, or limiting him to any timd, it 
len btra It full liberty to go wherever be pleased. 

t Antony«had noroe legions at Brundusium, and it is here insinuated 
that, rxavliig heard of his intention to travel into Greece, tbay bad formed 
a design of waylaying him. 

Cic. Vol. II.— R 
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8|yent the next da^r t«o, waitings for a wind, a greoit 
many of the corporation of Rhegium, and some of 
therti lately come from Rome, came to see me. 
Thi^se first gave me a copy of Antony's speech, 
which so delighted me that I began to entertaia 
thoughts of returning. Not loi^ after, the edict of 
Brutus and Cas^tus wasjorought me,* which I 
thought a very equitable one. perhaps becaose I lore 
them more, on a public than a prirate , account. 
They told me besides (for it generally happens that 
. those who are desirou^ of JarhrgrtifraQy good news 
add something of their own to render it more 
agreeable) tliat matters would be made up; that 
there would be a fuii settate on tlw first of August; 
that Antony, having dismissed his wicked counsel^ 
lovs, and given up hta claim to the provinces- of Gairi^ 
would returh to his allegiatioe to the senate. 

So ardent on this was my desire of reWning, thai 
neither winds nor oars could satisfy my impatience; 
not that I thought I could be here in time^ but that 
I might not be latet than I Wished in eon^atulaling' 
my country. In a short time I readied Velia^ where 
I saw ^[iitus; with how much concern I shall not 
say. I thoughtit a dishonour forme to d^re to retuni 
lo that city which Bn|lns had bee* obliged to cftitv 
and to be desirous of remaining in safety in a place 
where he could not. But he was not affected in the . 
manner that I was ; for, supported by the conscious* < 
ness of so grelit and glorious a deed, he complained 
loudly of our misfortunes, but said nothing of hia 
own. From him I first learned what kind of a speech 
was dehvered in the senate, on the first of August, 
by L. Piso ;t who, though he was but poorly sec- 
onded by those whose duty it was (for this too I 

* ThiM relatoa to an edid drawn up by Bintns and Oasaiua, in aiww«r 
to one publialMd before by Antony, charging ttiem witli acting in ^>poai> 
tkm to ibe public welfkre. 

t L. Vim was flEUh«^i^•law to CflMar. and had aigiMlized himeelf by • 
' irlgonma speech in the senate, on the Oret ofv August, io fiivour of th» 
IMblic liberty. 
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heard from Brutus), yet both by the testimony of 
Brutus .{and what can be of greate r wei ght ?) and 
the report of airt!t6ee Tsaw aftenvaM,Tl6' appeared 
to me to ha¥e acquired great glory. I made haste, 
t^refore, to second him, who was not seconded by 
those that were present: not that I could be of any 
service (for that I neither expected, nor was it in 
my power), but that if I should happen to share in 
the common lot of humanity (and many thmgs in- . 
deed out of the ordinary course of nature and fate 
seemed to threaten), I ni)ight at least bequeath to 
my country the speech I made on this occasion, as 
^ lasting monument of my affection. As I notv^ ^ 
flatter myself, conscript fathers, that my conduct in 
both respects has met with your approbation, before 
I enter on what concerns the state, I shall beg leave 
to complain briefly of the injury done "me yesterday 
by M. Antony, whose friend I profess myself to be ; 
and that I ought to be so, on account of som^ obli- 
gations he has laid me under, I have always been 
ready to acknowledge. 

What, then, was the I'eason why I was pressed yes- \ 

terday in so harsh a manner to assist in the senate ?^ , ^ 
wa s! the only person absen t? have not you fte'-ii^ 
qtk^ntfy nad athinnei hodse * wai»^ie business under ^ » . 
consideration of such importance that there was a Jj^f^ ' 
necessity even of carrying the sick thither? Han-'^ ^ 
nibal, I suppose, was at 6ur gates, or the debate wa& ^ 
about a peace witbPyrrhusT on which occasion, wi**** 
are told, the great Appius was carried to the sena|{ 
old and blind as he was. The question was abou 
supplications, in which kind of debates the senators 
are generally present, not with a view to save their ' 
forfeitures, biit out of regard to those whose hon- 
ours are under debate; which is likewise the cas^ I 
when the question is concerning a triumph. S^ 
unconcerned on such an occasion are the consuls, , 
that a senator is almost at liberty to be absent, -^tri^ 
I was no stranger to this form, fatigued with my 
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journey, and uneasy in my own thoughts, I sent, as 
a friend, to acquaint him with it. But he, in your 
hearing, declared that he would come hiniseif to my 
house with workmen. Too passionately, indeed, and 
intemperately spoken; for what crime could deserve 
such a punishment, as could justify his declaring in 
this assembly, that he would come with the work- 
, h' men of the public, to pull down aixouseJiuiU by a 
^ ^ecree of thrnr nntf 1 1 it thci jinl iltl'^i^irf^ r' " who ever 
■■ aiiTa^ senalor under such compulsion ? or what pen- 
aity is there in such a case beyond a forfeit or a 
f l-fine?* Had he but known what I had to say, he 
^ A*" would certainly hjave remitted somewhat of his 
severity. 

Do you imagine, conscript fathers, that though 
you were obliged to comply, I would have given my 
voice for mixing parental obsequiesf with public 
thanksgivings t for introducing inexpiable rites into 
. the state 1 for decreeing supplications to a dead per- 
^ v'? ,«on, I will not say who? Had it been L. Brutus, 
i'/A ^'^0 vvith his owh hand delivered Rome from regal 
/y.' tyranny, and, at the distance of almost five hundred 
> X " years, hath propagated a race virtuous like himself, 
to do their country the like glorious service, I should 
•^ never IvAve been prevailed on to blend the honours 
of the gods with that of 8d«9dm?n ; .tQjcou»e«4 that 
Jie who has nowhere a monument for the parental 
obsequies should have public supplications paid him. 
These, conscript fathers, were the sentiments I 
should have delivered, that I might easily have justi- 
fied myself to the people of Rome, in case of any 

* In tJhe later tlims of the republic, the ixinial way of calling the 
■enaiort was by an edict, appointiiiK th» thna and place, and published 
several da>tt before, that ihe notice migl I be more public. If any sariat<« 
reAised or neglected to obey the 8amnin:iri. the consul could oblige him to 
give surety f<ir the payment of a cf>rtain Hue, if the reaisons nf his 
absence should not be allowed. 

t The parental ob»equies were only foaatr held, and sacrifices ofTered, 
In memory ofihe dead. They were called pbroi.tal, because perfenriod 
m accQuiit of parents and reiationt. 
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Inmyy calamity, tbrough war, through peatileiice, gr 
iiEUuine ; part of which has already fallen on us, and 
more, I am afraid, threatens us. But I hope the 
immortal gods will pardon the people of Rome, who 
do not approve it ; and the senate, .who decreed it 
contrary to their inclinations. What ! mpst we not 
speak of the other ^ievances of the state ! I mav^ 
and ever will, assert my dignity, and despise death. 
Let me but have liberty of cominfi^ into this assem- 
bly, and I shall never decline the danger of speaking 
freely. And, conscript fathers, that I could have 
been present on the first of August ! not that my pres- 
ence could have been of any service, but that there 
might not have been, as was then the case, only one 
consular person who was worthy of that honour, 
and worthy of the state. This, indeed, is matter 
of great concern to me, that the men who have 
enjoyed the highest honours, of the state did not < 

second L. Piso, who made so excellent a prop^«^ i 
sal. Was it for this the people of Rome raised us ] a V 
to consular dignity, that when placed in the highest rp" • 
and most honourable station, we should set at naught v, ^ i> 
the commonwealth? Not a consul expressed, nor ^' 
even looked asisent to what Piso proposed. A curse-* 
on this voluntary servitude ! it is too much tha^ 
we are subject to a necessary one. I do not expect 
that all those who are of consular rank should dot. 
liver their sentiments. The case of those whose 
silence I pardon is different from theirs whose voices ' \ ^ 
I demand. I am indeed sorry to see them suspected 1 
by the Roman people, not of fear only, though that * y 
would be scandalous, but of being severally wanting,^ . ^ , 
to their dignity, for several causes. ' */, w 

In the first place, then, I return my sincerest ac-c 
knowledgments to L. Piso, who considered not what - 
was m his power, but what was his duty, to do for 
the state ; m the next place, I beg of yon, conscript 
fathers, that though you should not have the courage 
to support my speech and my authority, you would 
R9 
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at least, as you have hitherto done, ^ve me a favour- 
able hearing. First, then, I give it as my opiaion 
that Caesar's acts should be confirmed ; not that I 
^ approve them, for who indeed can 1 but because I 
} vthiuk we ought to pay the greatest regard to peace 
^and tranquillity. I wish Antony were present, but 
\*i;hout his council.* -iijejoresume, has a privilege 
to be indisposed, thoughyeslef(J|yX £.oiiId have & 
such indulgence "ITe would show me, or rather 
yo«i, conscript fathers, in what manner he defends 
Caesar's acts. Shall the acts of Caesar, contained in 
his notes, his minutes, and memorandums, produced 
by this man only, — nay, not even produced, but said 
to be extant, remain m force? and shall what he 
engraved on brass, by which he admitted the com- 
mands of the people, and declared their laws per- 
petual, be of no account 1 I am indeed of opkiion^hal 
nothing is so much the act of Caesar-as the laws of 
Csesar. If he has made any promises to any one, 
must those promises remain in force when he him- 
self could not have performed them ! as he actually 
made many promises to several which he never per- 
formed ; but which are found out in much greater 
numbers since his death than he ever bestowed 
bounties in his life. Yet these I am neither for 
changing nor altering ; nay, his noble acts I defend 
with the greatest zeal. I wish the money were still 
in the temple of Ops.f It was indeed stained with 
blood ; but since it is not restored to thqse to whom 
it belongs, it might be serviceable to us on this 
occasion. Yet let that too be dissipated, if Caesar^ 

* Cicero here means those veteran soldiers whom Antony generally 
carried with him to the.senate- house, in order to intimidate the senatota, 
and awe them mto a compliance with his measures. n 

t Amontr other instances oT Antony's violence, he aeized the puhlie 
treasnre, which Cssar bad deposited fbr the occasions of the government 
in the temple of Ops, amounting to above five millions and n half of oar 
money. With this he paid oflT his debts, which, at the time of Casar'a 
death, amounted to above three hundred thousand pounds ; purchased 
soldiers; and gained over to his measures bis colleague Dolab^ia, wto 
iMid long been oppresssd with the load of his debet. 
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er,*.* will have it so. Is there any thing that can 
with wO much propriety be called the act of a man, 
who m peaceful robes was invested with power and 
Buthcrity in the state, as a law which he passed? 
Ask for the acts of Gracchus, and the Sempronian 
laws will be produced ; ask for Sylla's, the Corne- 
lian. Besides, in what acts consisted Pompey's 
third consulate 1 In his laws, most ciertainly^ Had 
you asked Caesar himself what he had done in the 
city and senate, he would have replied that he had 
passed many and excellent laws. But, as to his 
notes, he would either have altered them, or not 
given them ; or if he had given them, he would not 
have reckoned them among his acts. Ifet even these 
things I g:ive up ; some others I connive at ; but in 
the most important points, that is, in his laws, I am 
of opinion that we ought not to suffer Caesar's acts 
to be annulled. . 

Was ever a law of greater importance and utility, 
or more frequently demanded in the best times of 
the state, than that the pretorian provinces should 
not be held longer than a year, nor the consular 
longer than two ? If this law be abohshed, can you 
imagine that Caesar's acts remain in force 1 \yhat ! 
are not all Caesar^s judicial laws rendered void by 
that which has been promulged in relation to a third 
decury of judges!* And do you defenijCaMM^ 
acts, who thus abolish his laws ? unless whatever 
Ihrset down by way of memorandum in his pocket- 
book is to be deemed his act, and how unjust or use- 
less soever, to be defended; while that which is 
enacted in the fullest assemblies of the people is not 
to be accounted an act of his. But of whom is this 
third decury composed? of centurions, says he. 
How? by the Julian law, and before that, by the 

* CvMr hHd passed a Ia\y confining the judicial power to ihe senator* 
•nd knigius, and excluding the receivers-general, who before had acted as 
Judges. Antony was now desirons of adduig a third order to the two 
mmar, to be ehosan out of the oebturioiw. 
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Pompeian and Aurelian, that, order was excluded 
from all judicial authority. " A certain esiate," savB 
he, " was prescribed." Yes ; and that not only to z 
centurion, but to a Roman knight. Accordingly, the 
bravest and worthiest men that are at the head of 
corps still act, and have long acted, in a judicial 
capacity. " I mean not these," says he : " but let 
every man that has headed a corps have a power to 
judge." But if you were to enact, that whoever had 
served on horseback, which is the more honourable 
service, might sit as judge, you wmild not. gain the 
approbation of a single person : for in a judge both 
his rank and fortune are to be regarded. " These,^ 
says he, "I do not mind; 1 am even for creating 
additional judges out of the subalterns of the Gallic 
legion ;* for otherwise our party say they cannot be 
safe." Reproachful honour to those whom you thus 
unexpectedly raise to the seat of justice ; for this is 
the title of the law, that those should act as judges 
in the third decury who are not at liberty to jud^e 
freely. Immortal gods ! what an error was this m 
those who contrived that law ! for in proportion as 
each shall appear a contemptible tool, the more 
solicitous will he be to wipe off his infamy by judg- 
ing with severity, that he may sfeem to be worthy 
of being a member in the honourable, rather than to 
be thrust deservedly into the disgraceful, decuries. 
There is another law promulged, by which those 
who are convicted of violence and treason may 
appeal, if they please, to the people. Whether nbw 

* This legion wm flrst raised by Cesar, and comporad of the nativet ol 
Oaal, armed <ind diaciplined after the Roman manner, to which he fare tlie 
freedom of Rome. He called it by a Gallic name, which aiguified a kind 
of lark, or liitle bird with a tu^ or creat rising on its head ; in imitation 
of whi'-h, this legion wore a ereat of fbatherM on the bolinet ; fW>m w hick 
origin the word was adopted into the Latin tongue. Antony, out of cooft* 
pliment to these troops, and to assure himself of their fidelity, made a 
judiciary law, by which be erecte<i| a third class of judges, to be drawm 
from the officers of this legion, and added to the other two of the senaioro 
ftnd knights ; for which Cicero ofteii reproaches him, m being a moit 
t^«. ^ prostitttlioa of the digaiiy of the npublic 
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is this a law, or an abrogation of all laws ? for what 
man living is there whose interest it is that this law 
should pass ? no one is prosecuted on these laws, 
nor any one likely to'be ; for men surely will never 
be brought to a trial for what they have done in arms* 
But the thing is popular. I wish indeed he would 
suffer something to be popular ; for all the citizens 
of Rome concur nOw in heart and voice, as to the 
safety of the state. Whence then arises this eager- 
ness for passing a law which has every thing infa- 
mous, and nothing popular ? for what can be more 
scandalous, than that the nian who has by force 
violated the majesty of thej)eople of Rome, and has 
been lawfully condemned for his offence, should 
have recourse to that^ violence of which he had 
before been legally convicted 1 But why need I talk 
more of this law ? as if the debate now were, that 
any one might appeal. The intention and import of 
the whole is, that no man shall ever be prosecuted 
on these laws : for where is there either an accuser 
so frantic to be found as to be willing to expose 
himself to a mercenary mob, after a criminal is con- 
victed ; or a judge who would venture to pass sen- 
tence on the party accused, that he himself might 
be dragged, the next moment, before a parcel of 
mercenary mechanics t An appeal then is not the 
thing granted by this law ; but two other laws and 
proceedings highly salutary are reversed : for what 
else is it but an encouragement to young fellows to 
become seditious, turbulent, and pernicious citizens 1 
For to what fatal extremities may not the tnbunitian 
power be pushed, if the two laws relating to violence 
and treason are abolished ? What ! shall we render 
Caesar's laws of none effect, which order, that one 
convi?ted of violence or treason should be deprived 
of the benefit of fire and water 1 And if such an 
appt'.fl ie alloued, are not Caesar's acts abolished t 
Which acts even I, conscript fathers, who never 
approved of them, have always thought should be 
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preserved fof the sake of peace : so tliat I not only 
disapproved of invalidating at present those l^ws 
which Csesar passed in his lifetime, but even those 
which you haVe seen exposed and posted up since 
his death. 

By the dead are exiles recalled : by the dead the 
freedom of Rome is granted, not to private persons 
only, but even to whole nations and provinces: by 
the dead numbers of corporations have theit Xaxeh 
remitted. What has been produced then from his 
house, on a single, but an unquestionable evidence, 
we defend : and shall we, who confirm Caesar's acts, 
think of abolishing those laws which he himself, in 
our sight, recited, pronounced, enacted ; laws which 
he valued himself on ; laws in which he thought the 
.whole s]rstem of our government comprehended; 
laws which affect our provinces and our trials! 
Yet of those laws which are only proposed we are 
at least at liberty to complain : as to those which are 
said to be already passed, we have not even that 
liberty: for these, without being proposed, were 
passed before they were drawn up. They ask why 
either I or any of you, conscript fathers, should ie 
afraid of bad laws, while we have virtuous tribunes 
of the people ? " We have," say they, " those who 
will interpose ; those who by oath are ready to de- 
feiid the state ; therefore we ought to lay aside fear.** 
— "But what intercessions, what rites," says he, 
**do you tell me of?" Why, those on which the 
safety of t)ur constitution depends. " These," says 
he, " I despise, and look on as antiquated and ridi-^ 
culous." The forum shall be surrounded : all the 
avenues to it shut up, and armed men placed in seve- 
ral places, as guards. What thent Whatever |8 
thus carried on shall be law, and you shall see it en- 
graved on brass. Supposing the fpllowinj;legal form 
of words to be inserted, '''the consuls* m form re- 

* Tbew wordii appMr to btYe bMB tlie preamble to tUUie biUfwIMi 
Ik* BooMO puople paJNod. 
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quire the consent of tbe people;^ for the right off 
requiring such ccmsent we have received from our 
ancestors, and the. people in form consented. What 
people t they who are excluded. By what right 1 
IS it by that which is totally abolished by force and 
arms 1 And this I spe^k, because it may possibly 
happen; as it is the pact of a friend to mention be- 
forehand what may be avoided : if the things do not 
happen, then my speech will be confuted. I speak 
of the laws that are proposed, which it is yet in your 
power to prevent passing. I point out faults, amend 
them ; I speak of force and arms, remove them. 
■ You roust not be angry with me," Dolabella, for 
speaking in my country^s cause ; though indeed I do 
not thiiSt you wiH, for I know your good-nature. 
They tell me that yomr colleague m this his good for* 
tune, ae he thinks it, though to me, not to make use 
of a harsher expression, br would appear more for- 
tunate were he to imitate tl» ccmsulate of his undo 
and ancestors :| but they tell me he is anrry. I am 
sensible how^ undesirable a thing it is that a man 
shoiidd at once be incensed and armed, especially 9» 
the sword can now act with im^punity. But I will 
pvopose what appears to nke just and reasonable ; and- i 
this, I imagincj Antony will not reject. If I reflcef\ I 
on his life or character, let him become my ^eatest ) f 
enemy ; but if I speak my sentiments f^ely, in le- ^ 
|[ard to public affairs, as I have always done, I hez^J^ t 
m the first {dace, that he would not be angry : in 
next) if he is, that he would show such resentment 
as becomes one citizen to another. Let him use ^ 
arms, if they are necessary for the defence of his / 
person, as he says tbey are ; but let not these arms ^ * ^ 
uyure those who speak what they think necessary J 

t M. Antony, the celebrated orator, was bit grandfather, who ftll t * 
victim to Mariaa*a emelty ; and the unele here meant was L. CMar, 
who had been consul vv\thp. FIgttlus; he was a peraon of greal ialepiir, 
Md well afltetedto the atata. 
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for the good of the state. What can be more equi- 
ble thaa this request 1 But if, as I am informed by 
si^nie of his acquaintance, every speech that opposes 
his pleasure, thous^h free from abuse, offends him 
IjreHtly, we must bear with the humour of a friend. 
The same persons tell me, however, that the same 
liberty will not be allowed to me, who am the enemy 
of Caesar^ that was allowed to Piso, his father-in- 
law. They likewise admonish me of something, 
which I shall guaird against : nor shall sickness, con- 
script fathers, be a better excuse for not attending 
this house than death. 

But, by the immortal gods, while I behold you, 
Dolabella, for whom 1 have the tenderest regard, I 
cannot forbear mentioning the errors of you both : 
for I take you to be men of noble and exalted views, 
whose aim, as some who are too credulous suspect, 
.^ is not money, which the great and illustrious always 
^ ^ * despise, nor a formidable interest, nor power intol- 
^ erable to Rome ; but the low^-of-your fellow-citi- 
- zens, and glory. Now true glory is the praise 
^' ^attending virtuous actions and eminent services per- 
^' ^ wiU'med for our «etmtry, confirmed by the voice of 
Ayery good man, and by that of the public. I would 
nere, Dolabella, mention the fruits of virtuous ac- 
tions, did I not know that you have tasted a few of 
them. Can you recollect that any day of your life 
has given you greater pleasure than that on which 
you retired to yoilr own house, after having expiated 
the forum,* scattered the assembly of the wicked, 
punished the ringleaders of iniquity, and delivered 
the city from all apprehensions of flames and slaugh- 
ter ? What rank, what condition, what station did 
not, with the warmest zeal, applaud and congratu- 
late you ? Even I, by whose advice these actions 

* This i%fi»rs to the demolition of the pillar mentioned abo^'e, wbidft 
was matter or ro ffnat joy to the city that the wtiole body ofihe people 
attended Dolabella to his house, and in the theatres gave him tW v ' 
taaiUnony of their tlianlts, by the loodeat acdamatiooa. 
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were thought to have been performed, received the 
tliarJcs of the worthy on that occasion^ Und was com- 
pbr'cnled on your success. Call to mindy I beseech 
you, Dolabella, that applause of the theatre, when 
ail men, forgetting what you. had done to ofiend 
th2ni,* declared that your late services had made 
thcDi forgive your past condiict. Can you, Dola- 
bella (with deep concern I speak it), can you, I say, 
palleiitly relinquish such distinguished honour ?t 

And do not you, Mark Antony (for I speak to you, 
though absent), prefer that one day, when the senate 
met in the temple of Tellus,t to all those months/ 
during which some who think very differently froraL 
roe deem you happy 1 what n ji]irr rhjM}jjJ»hiin mo<To| ^. / 
about concord! from what appj:eKensiftiM»'^4<d^ ytm i uf" 
then deliver the veterans, and from what anxiety thft-\|^/ 
city ! On that day, laying aside resentment, forgeti/* f^ 
ting the auspices,- and acting yourself as augur, yoo^^f^ 
first consented that your colleague should be youn/ 
colleague.^ Your little sdn, delivered by your own 
hands into the capitol, was the pledge of pestce. 
Was there ever a day of greater joy to the senate ? 
of greater joy to the people of Rome 1 Was there 

* In the year of Rpme 700 Dolabella had, by the flctinn of an adoption 
Into a plebeian family, obtained the tribunate and raised great tumults 
and disorders in Rome, by a law which he published to expunge all debts. 
This wan a source of no small affliction to his father-in l»w Cicero. 

t Dolnbella, having heen long oppressed with the load of his debts, 
which he had contracted by a life of pleasure and expense, was drawn 
entirely from Cicero and the republican party into Antony's measures, by 
s large sum of money, and the promise of a share in the plunder of the 
eoipiTe. He lefl Rome before the expiration of his consulship to take 
powessinn of Syria, which had been allotted to him by Antony's manage- 
ment ; and, on the news of bis putting Trebpnius to death, was declared 
s public enemy, and his estate confiscated. He killed himself at last at 
Laodicea, to pr<rvent his falling alive into the hands of Cas«ius, and atif- 
fering the same treatment which he had showp to Trebonius; 

t The third, to wit, afler reaar's death, when Antony summoned the 
senate to adjust the conditions of peace, and confirm tliem by soma 
sdemn act. 

^ Antony had been jealous of Dolabella, as a rival In CaEisar's flivour, 
and when Catsar promised to resign the consulship to Dolabella, before 
he went to the Parthian war, Antony protested that, by his authority as 
ftugur, he would disturb that election, whenever U should be attemiHed. 

Cic. Vol. II.— S 
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ever a M\^ assembly than that ? It was then we 
seemed delireredTDy the brarest of men, because, as 
they intended, peace followed our deliverance. The 
next, the following, the third, and some subsequent 
days, you never failed to make some present, as it 
were, to your country : but the greatest of all was 
your abolishing: the dictatorship. This was an in- 
delible infamy fixed by you, — by you, I say^ on the 
memory of Caesar: for, as on account of the treason 
of one person, named Marcus Manlius,* by a decree 
of the Manlian family no patrician can bear that 
name ; so you, on account of your detestation of 
one dictator, have utterly abolished the name. When 
you had done such great things for your country, 
were you dissatisfied with the fortune, the dignity, 
the renown, the glory you had acquired ? Whence 
thentjiia great and sudden change? I can never 
f^vcr that you are influenced by money. Let 
% t^very man speak as he pleases; there is no necessity 
• r to believe him : but I never* knew you guilty of any 
^ thing that was mean or dirty. CkNnestics, indeed; 
are wont eometimes to corrupt their masters : but I 
know your firmness; and I wish you would be as* 
free from suspicion as you are from g^ilt. 
I am more afraid of this, lest, mistaking the true 
' ^ P^h to^g lory» you should think it glorious to be more 
' A puwerfm yourself than all men besides, and choose 
^ . rather to be feared than loved by your fellow-citi* 
} zens : but if these are your sentiments, you wholly 
''''^\, tpistake the road to glory. To be dear to our coun- 
* Jtrymen, \o deserve well of the state, to be praised, 
respected, and beloved, is truly glorious : but to be 
dreaded and held in abhorrence is odious, detestable, 
. weak, and transMnt. We And even in the play, that 
to the man who said^ "* Let them hate while they 

* ThW was the ManliM who had mo braTvly defended the cuiitol, wImb 
besieged by the Gteule; bat being suspeeted of affeotinc regaTautliariti', 
was afterward thrown off th« Tacpeiaa rock into the Tiber. 
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fear^*'* the maxim proved fatal. T wish, Antony, you 
would call to mind your grandfather, of whom yoyi 
have heard me make such frequent mention. Do . j 
you thinlj.4ffat he would have been desirous of pur- Ar 
chasing immortality at the expense of being the/ 
dreaded master of lawless arms ? This was his lifeff 
his prosperity this, in Uhfirty tn hjafqiial, in dignity 
8uperiorJ ^M)thers. To omit, therefore, the proe- 
jpSruuy "circumstances of your grandfather^s life, I 
would choose his latter end, violent as it was, rather 
than Cinna's lawless power, by whom he was most ^ 
inhumanly murdered. But why do I endeavour to^ .fC 
move you by words? If Caesar's fate is not a wam^|^'' 
ing to you, how much belter it is to be loved thatf r ^^'A 
feared, no man's speeches will avail any thing. A8j{;}l'^ ^' 
for those who imagine that Caesar was happy, they i 
are themselves most miserable. No man can be 
happy who hj)lds life on such terms that it may be 
taken from hmi, not only with impunity, but with 

E raise, tlelent, therefore, I beseech you; look 
ack on your ancestors ; and so govern the state 
that your fellow-citizens may bless the day that gave 
you birth ; without which no man can be^ happy or ^ ^ , 
gk)rious. * if. ^ 

Both of you have had many proofs, of the sentiV ^ 
ments of the people of Rome,t which I am sorry t(> L v'^ 
see you not sufficiently aflfected with : for what elseJi.* 
were the shouts of innumerable citizens at theTLj: ^ 
shows of gladiators! what the concourse of the.^ /' 
people t what the incessant applauses poured out onl *^ , 
Fompey's statue, and on the two tribunes who« 

* A raying flrequently made nse of by Acciua tbe poet, in bis xngei^y 
of Atreu*. 

t Tbe vic^ences committed at Borne after Cesar's deatb were not 
owing to tbe general indignation of the ciiizens against tbe mnin^reira 
of (.'Ksar : no, tbe memory of tbe tyrant was odious, and Brutus hnd 
Cassius the real fkvourites of the city, as appeared on all occasion* 
wtaererer their fVee and genuine sense could be declared : partiuolailf 
fVom their acclamations at the shows of gladiators exhibited by Bnuui^ ' 

and the repairing of Fompey's statue, which bad been thrcwn down Uk 
the cIyU wars. 
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oppose you ?• Do not these things sufficiently de- 
clare th^ incredible unanimity of the whole Roman 
people 1 What ! did the shouts, or rather the testi- 
mony and judgment of th^ Romans, at the games 
of ADollo,t seem little in your eyes 1 Happy those 
who, when they could not be present in person, on 
account of an an:.ec[ force, were nevertheless pres- 
ent, and clung to the very marrow and bowels of 
the Roman people ! unless, perhaps, you think that 
the applause and the palm was conferred on Accius, 
sixty years after his death, and not on Brutus ; who, 
though not personally present at his own shows, yet 
in that most magnificent entertainment received the 
most affectionate wishes of the Roman people, who 
mitigated their sorrow for the absence of their de- 
liverer by uninterrupted applauses and acclamations. 
I indeed am one of those who have ever despised 
these acclamations, when bestowed by the populace, 
but when they are bestowed 6y the highest, the 
middlemost, and the lowest ranks ; in short, by the 
whole collective body ; especially when those who 
were wont to court the applause of the people are 
forced to hide their heads ; this I term, not applause, 
but approbation. But if these things seem trivial to 
you, which are, in fact, of the highest importance, 
will you likewise despise the proof you had, how 
dear the life of A. Hirtius was to the people of 
Rome It It was sufficient to him that he was ap- 
proved oy the Roman people, as he still is atgreeab|e 

* These two tribanec were Tiberius Canutius and Nonius Aspernas: 
%lTlttteror whom opposed. Dolabella in his suit for the province of Syria, 
$ni tte (brmer set up Octavius in opposition to Antony. 

t Brutus and Cassius were obliged as pretnrs to exhibit certain games 
• in honour of Apollo, with which the public were annually entertained 
t>n tbf^ird of July : but, as they had wiitidrawn themseives IVom Rome, 
these gamea were conducted by the brother of ( assins. 

X Hirtius was then consuNelect. and happening to fall sick, the Romtn 
people put up TOWS for his recovery,- as for a person on whom deiiended 
the safety of the state. This was the Hirtinn who was aAerward slain 
tt Modena ; and whose death. Joined with ihat of his colleague, is tboufht 
to have been of such fetal oonsequeDce to Rome. 
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to his friends, in which respect he exceeds all men ; 
dear to his own family, to whom he is so in the 
highest degree : but when have we known the anx- 
iety of good men, and the c6ncern of all« so great 
as they have been for him? never, surely. How . 
thai^, immortal gods, are you at a loss what con- 
struction to put on thisi What do you imagine 
they think of your lives, to whom the lives of those • 
are so dear, who, they flatter themselves, will con- 
sult the interests of their country? I have now, 
conscript fathers, reaped the full fruit of my return ; 
as I have {low said what must in all events be a 
proof of my constancy, and have been favourably 
find attentively heard by you; an indulgence whicn 
J shall often use, if 1 can do it with safety to myself 
and you ; if not, I shall reserve myself as well as I 
can, not so much for my own sdte, as for that oL_ 
the republic. I have lived almost enough, either I 
for nature or for glory ; if any addition is made to / ^ 
either, the advantage shall not be so much mine, §M /^ 
yours and my country^s. * . /' t 

88 ,fti- 
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ORATION XVI.— SECOND AGAINST ANTONT. 



ARGUMENT. 



AXTOTfT* being hlKhly exftsperatad at the preeedinf tpeacta, tammonetf 
•nothor meetinf of the senate, where he again required Cicero^ 
attendance, being reaoived to answer Urn in person, and justify bis 
own <^idttct— The senate met on the .appointed day, in the temple of 
Concord, whither Antony come with a strong guard, and in great 
expectation of meetiug Cicero, whom be had endeavoured by anifloe 
to draw thiiher ; but though (Hcero himself was ready, and deitiroiM 
to go, yet bis Mends overruled and kepi bmi at home, being apprehen- 
sive of some design intended against his life~Antony*s speech con- 
firmed their apprehension^, in which he poured out the overflowings 
of bis spleen with such Airy against him, that Cicero, alluding to what 
be had done a little before in public, says that he seemed once more 
rather to vomit than to speak— As a breach with Antony was ihiw 
inevitable, Cicero thought it necessary for hiv security to remove to 
some of his villas near Naples, where he composed this oration, by 
way of reply to Antony ; not delivered in the senate, as the tenor of it 
•eems to imply, but finished in the country ; nor intended to be p!ib- 
lished till things were actually come to an extremity, and tlie occasions 
of the republic made it necessary to render Antony's character and 
designs as odious as possible to the people— It is a most bitter iuv«c> 
tive on his whole life, describing it as a perpetual scene of lewdness, 
fiustion, violence, and rapine, heightened with all the colours of wit 
and Sequence; and showi> »hft* in t'>e decline of life Ci^ro hai U>st 
lA share of that Are and spirit wuh which hia earlier productions ar 
animated. 



By what sin^^lar fate of mine, conscript fathers, 
shall I say it comes to pass, that for these twenty 
years* there has not been an enemy to the public 
who has not, at the same time, declared war also 
against m6? It is unnecessary for me to mention 

* Ever aince his consulship, during all which time he had been contina 
ally harassed with tbs Clodiau and Catilinarian fbctions. 
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their names, since you yourselves can so' easily 
recollect them. Their punishment has been more 
grievous than I could have wished. I am surprised, 
Antony, that you do not dread their fate, as yon 
imitate their conduct. This, in others, however, I 
less wondered at ; for not one of them chose to be 
my enemy ; all of them were attacked by me for 
the sake of the state. But you, without even the 
provocation of words* that you may appear mere 
audacious than CatUine, and more furious than Clo* 
dius, have, of your own accord, fallen on me with 
your calumnies, and thought a breaking with me 
would be a recommendation to profligate citizens. 
What am I to think of thisi that I.am despised 1 I 
see nothing in my life, nor in my reputation, nor in 
my actions, nor in my capacity, small as it js, that 
Antony can despise. Did he imagine (he senate 
was the properest place for making a successAil 
attack on my character? an assembly which has 
conferred on many illustrious citizens the praise of 
having done great things for the state, but on me 
alone that of having saved it. Had he a mind to 
contend with me in eloquence ? this is, indeed, doing 
me a kindness : for what more copious, what more 
fertile subject can I have, than that of speaking for 
myself, and against Antony ? This is certainly his 
design : he thought, that to men of his own stamp 
he could not approve himself a foe to his country 
unless he became my enemy. Before I reply to 
other matters, I shall touch briefly on our friendship, 
which he charges me with violating ; an accusation, 
in my opinion, of the blackest nature. 

He complains that I appeared, I know not whep, 
against his interest. Ought I not to have appeared 
against a stranger, in favour of my friend and kins- 
man 1* ought I not to have appeared against a power, 

* vnu> this flrlend was does not appear : but the stranger tainted «l 
was Q. Faditts Bombalio, tbe firoedman, whose daughter Antony had 
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acquired, ncft by any hopes of virtue, Imt-at the ex- 
pense of youthful bloom ? ought I not to have ap- 
peared against an injury committed through thd 
partiality of ^n infamous tribune, and not the de- 
cision of the pretor 1 But this, I fancy, ycm me»- 
tio^ed, in order to recommend yourself to tl^ lowest 
rank of the people ; it being well known to all that 
you yourself are son-in-law to a man who had been 
a slave, and that your children are the grandchildren 
of Q. Fadius, who had been a slave. But you had 
put yourself under my direction (for that was yotir 
expression), you frequented ro^ house. Had you 
done that, indeed, your reputation and yoiir morals 
had been more free from blemish. But you neither 
did it, nor, had you been inclined, would Curio* have 
permitted you. You alleged that you quitted your 
pretensions to the augurship in my favour. In- 
credible assurance ! astonishing impudence ! at the 
time when Qp. Pompey and Q. Hortensius nomi^ 
n,ated me augurf (for two only could do it), at the 

* Cnrio was a young nobleman of sfaininf parts ; admirably roitned 
by nature to adorn that character, in which his fhther and grandfather 
had flourished before him, of one of the principal orators of Rome ; bat 
m natural propensity to pleasure, stimulated by the example and counsels 
of his per|)etual companion Antony, hurried him into all the extrava- 
gance of expense and debauchery. When his father, by Cicero's advice, 
obliged him to quit the familiarity of Antony, he reformed his conduct, 
Itnd adhering to the instructions and maxims of Cicero, beoame Um 
fhvourite of the city, the leader of the young nobility, and a warm assertor 
of the authority of the senate against the power of the triumvirate. 
AAei* his father's death, on his llrst laste of public hoiwivs. ami admis* 
sion into the senate, his ambition and thirst of popularity engaged bim 
in so immense a prodigality, that, to supply the magnificence of his 
■hows and plays, with which he entertained the city, be was soon striven 
to the necessity of selling himself to C»sar, and fell the first victim in 
the civil war. 

t The priest* of all kinds were originally chosen at Rome by their 
colleges, till Uomitius, a tribune, transferred the ebcMce of them to the 
people, whose authority was hold to be supreme in sacred as well as civil 
ftfRiirs. This act was reversed by Sylla. and the ancient right restored 
to the colleges ; hut Labienus, when tribune, in Cicero's consulship, 
recalled the law of Domitius, to facilitate Cesar's advancement to the 
high-priesthood ; it was necessary however that every candidate should 
1>e nominated to the people by two auffura. who gave a solemn testimony 
on dath of his dignity and fitness (br the ofllce ; this was done in Cicem 
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request of the whole college, you were not able to 
pay your debts, nor had you any hopes of safety but 
m the subversion of the commonwealth. But could 
you stand for the augurship when Curio was not in 
Italy ? or, when created augur, could you have car- 
ried a single tribe, had it not been for Curio 1 and 
even his friends were convicted of violence because 
they were too zealous in your cause. 

But I have been obliged to you : how obliged to 
youl Though I have been always ready to ac- 
knowledge that very circumstance which you men- 
tion as an obligation, choosing rather to confess my- 
self obliged to you than to appear ungrateful to any 
unthinking person : but what was this obligation t 
that you did not murder me at Brundusinm ? What ! 
would you have murdered a man, preserved and re- 
stored to Italy by order of that very conqueror who, 
as you yourself were wont to boast, had created you 
chief of his banditti t* Admitting you could have 
done this, what else is it, conscript fathers, but the 
favour of robbers, whose language it is that they 
save the lives of those they do not murder,? If there 
were really any merit in this, those whom you used 
to call the most illustrious of mankind, and who 
killed their preserver, never could have acquired so 
gieat glory. But what is the merit of abstaining 
from the commission of a most atrocious crime 1 in 
which case it ought not to have been so agreeable 
to me, that I was spared by you, as grievous that 
you had it in your power to nave murdered me with 
impunity. But allowing it to be a favour, since no 
greater can be received at the hands of a robber, in 
what respect can you call me ungrateful 1 ought I 



ctae by Pomney and Hortensias, the two most eminent niembers of the 
erUejee ; and, after the elecUon, be wae installed with ail the luual 
Itemalitiee by Hnrtensius 

* What Cicero here says it equally serere both on Cn«ar and An* 
tony ; for he intinuatea that that war was more properly a lobbery Uutn 
alawAil war. 
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not to lament my country^s ruiQrlQst l.sbpiild ai>pear 
ungrateful to youl yet, in the complaint 1 t^en 
made, mournful and wretched as it was, thouffh un- 
avoidable by me in that station, to which 1 had been 
raised by the senate and people of Rome, what was 
there in the least abusive? did I not speak with 
moderation ? did I not speak with friendship % yet 
how great must b6 his temper who, complaining of 
Antony, could abstain from abuse 1 especially when 
you had dissipated the remains of the state ?* when 
within your house every thing was subject to the 
most infamous venality ? when you confessed that 
laws, relating to yourself, which had never been pro- 
posed, were passed by your means ! when, as augur, 
70U had abolished the auspices; and, as consul, 
;he intercession of the tribunes ? when you had been 
shamefully attended by armed men? when, worn 
out with wine and debauchery, you committed all 
manner of wickedness in a house remarkable for Its 
purity ? But I, as if I had been contending with M. 
Crassus, with whom I have had many wad sharp 
contests, and not with a most infamous gladiator, 
while I grievously lamented my country's ruin, 
omitted aU personad reflections. To-day, therefore, 
I shall take care to make him sensible how great a 
favour I then conferred on him. 

This wretch, void of all politeness, apd ignorant 
even of common decency, publicly read the letters 
which he says I wrote to him. For who, that knows 
ever so little of what passes among men of honour, 
on occasion of a slight quarrel, ever exposed aad 
publicly read the letters that were sent him by his 
friend 1 to destroy the intercourse of absent friends, 
what is it but to strip life of all its social joys! 
How many jokes are there generally in letters, 

* Probably the poblic money laid up In Ute temple oC Ope, wUeft 
Antony claimed to himaelf, and made tubaervient to the purpoaes of hie 
ambition ; or tbe four thousand talents mAy be referred to wlueb Antony 
goc from Calphuinia, C»sar*a wife. 
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which, if exposed, would appear very trifling ! how 
nian3r serious thing^, yet by no means to be divulged 1 
let this suffice forhis want of politeness : observe now 
his incredible stupidity. ^ What have you to object 
to me, my man of eloquence 1 for such you seem to 
Mustella Tamislus, and Tiro Numisius;* who, as 
they are standing this very moment in the sight of the 
senate with drawn swords in their hands, if you can 
show why theyare not to be ranked among assassins, 
I too shall think you eloquent. But what can you 
object, if I should deny that I ever sent you such 
letters 1 by what evidence can you convict me ? by 
my handwriting ? in this you have a profitable dex- 
terity; but how can you do it ? for they were written 
by my secretary, ^fo w do I hate that tutor of yours, 
who, though he received such great wages, as I 
shall presently make appear, did not teach you the 
least wisdom. For what shows less, I will not say 
of an orator, but of a reasonable being, than to object 
that to an adversary which, if he should deny but 
on his bare word, the objector could proceed no 
further ? But I do not deny it ; and by that very 
fact I convict you, not only of being void of polite- 
ness, but of common understanding. For is there 
a word in these letters that is not full of politeness, 
good manners, and benevolence ! But all your pique 
is, that in these letters I did not show how bad an 
opinion I had of you, that I wrote to you as a fellow- 
citizen, and a worthy man, and not as a villain and 
a robber. Yet I, though the provocation I have re- 
ceived from you might justify my doing it, will never 
expose your letters ; in which you beg that I would 
give you leave to recall a certain person from banish- 
ment, and swear that you will never do it without 
my consent. You obtained your request ; for why 
stunild I oppose thy audacious insolence, whien 

* All that we kDdw ef them men Is, tbat they were ruffians em 
pl«yed by Antony ; UUterate fellows, qualified only to execute his bratal 
pwpoM. 
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neither the authority of this assembly, nor the ma- 
jesty of the Roman people, nor any laws can restrain ? 
But, after all, why did you beg this of me, if the 
person for whom you interceded was recalled by 
Cassar^s law 1 but he had a mind, forsooth, to coni- 
plimeut me ; though, as the law was passed, no 
thanks w€re even due to himself. 

But as J have a great deal to say, conscript fathers, 
both for myself and against Antony, I mu^t beg of 
you, that while I am speaking for myself, you would 
hear me with indulgence ; and when I speak against 
him, I shall take care that you hear me with atten- 
tion. I must further beg of you, that as you have 
known my moderation and decency, both in the 
whole tenor of my life, and the course of my plead- 
ings, you would not think I forget myself if 1 an- 
swer him to-day according to the provocation he 
has given me. I will not treat him as consul ; for 
he has not treated me as consular : though he is in< 
no respect consul, either as to his life, his adminis- 
tration, or the manner in which he was created ; 
but I, beyond all dispute, consular. That you may 
understand, then, what sort of a consul he professes 
himself, he objects to me my consulate ; a consulate, 
conscript fathers, which was nominally mine, but in 
fact yours : for what did I ordain, what did I under- 
take, or what execute, but by the advice, authority, 
and decision of this assembly t And hast thou the 
assurance, wise and eloquent as thou art, to reproach 
me with my conduct in the presence of those very 
persons by whose counsels and wisdom it was regu- 
lated 1 Who ever blamed my consulate, except P 
Clodius 1 whose fate, as it has overtaken C. Curio, 
now awaits thee ; since thou hast that in thy house 

* Corio, havlnf driven Cafo out of Sicily, marelMd with the be«t put 
of (bur legions into AfHca against Varus, who, strengthened by the eon* 

i unction of Juba, had redaced the whole provinoe to his obedience. On 
is landing he met with some success; but was aAerward entirely 
dafbalad and sUin near the river Bagrada, by Sobura, Juba'a geoeraL 
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t p liidh pTfrved fidil to lM>tk« My e«n«idate iow 
not please Mark Antony ; yet it pleased P. Senriiim 
to name him first, who is last deceased, of the mea 
of consular dignity at that time. It pleased Q. Lirta- 
tins Catulus, whose authority in this state will never 
die ; it pleased the two LoeuUi, M. Crasstis, Q. Hor- 
tensius, C. Curio, M. Lepidos, C. Piso, M. Glabrio, L. 
Volcatius, C. Figulus, with D. Silanus and L. Mi^ 
rsena, who were then consuls-elect. The same thtngf 
thai pleased these consular m^n pleased also Marcos 
Cafo,t who, as he left the world to avoid many 
things he foresaw, never saw thee consul. BxA 
above all did my consulate please Cn. Pompey, 
who, when he first saw me, on his return from 
Syria, embracing and complimenting me, owned 
that he was indebted to my conduct for beholding 
his country again. But why do I descend to par- 
ticulars ? so much did it please a full senate, that 
there was not a man who did not return thanks to 
lae as to a father, who did not acknowledge that he 
owed his life, his children, his fortune, and the safety 
of the state to me. 

But as the public is now bereft of so many and 
such great men as I have now named, let me pro- 
ceed to the living; two of whom, persons of con- 
sular dignity, are still alive. L. Cotta, a man of the 
greatest abilities and the utmost prudence, in the 
niost honourable terms decreed a supplication for 
that very conduct which you now condemn ; to 
which those men of considar dignity whom I have 
just mentioned, and the whole senate, assented ; an 
honour which, since the buildings of the city, was 
never conferred on any man in the robes of peace, 
besides myself. With what spirit, with what firm- 
ness, with what dignity, did L. Caesar, your unde, 

* Meaning Polria, who wt»flrat married tn Clodina, next toX^irio, and 
laatly to Antony. 

t Marcus Oato, ollierwiae Utieeaaia, never roae JlAffimr than the pre- 
torabip ; and fbr that reaaan ia not raakad hew aaaonf thoae of aonaiilar 
dignity. 

Cic. Vol- II.— T 
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proBOunce sentence on his own sister's hasband, 
your step-father ?* Him you ought to have made 
your pattern, the director of all your counsels ; but 
you chose rather to resemble your step-father than 
your uncle. I, though none of his kinsman, yet fol- 
lowed his advice while consul ; thou, his sister's son, 
say, didst thou ever consult him on any thing that 
related to the public 1 Immortal gods ! whom does 
he consult witn ? why with those men, whose very 
birthdays we must hear of. To-day Antonjr does 
not appear ; why ! he celebrates a birthday in his 
^rdens. Whose ? I shall name nobody : imagine 
it some buffoon's, pimp's, or parasite's. Detestable 
meanness ! intolerable impuaence, wickedness, and 
?ttst ! Thou, though so nearly allied to a principal 
senator, an eminent citizen, never advisest with him 
about the state ; but advisest with those who, having 
nothing of their own, consume thy substance. So 
beneficial is thy consulate to the public, so pernicious 
was mine. 

Art thou so far lost then to shame as well as chas- 
tity, that thou hast the assurance to affirm this in 
that very temple where I consulted with a senate 
which once presided gloriously over the whole 
world ; Iwt where thou hast now placed the most 
abandoned villains with swords in their hands ? but 
thou hast also had the assurance to say (for what is 
there thon hast not the assurance to say t) that the 
mount of the capitol, in tny consulate, was filled with 
armed riaves ; by which I suppose you would in- 
sinuate that I forced the senate into the infamous 
decree it then made. Despicable wretch, to talk so 
impudently before this assembly, whether thou art 
ignorant of those things (but thou art a stranger to 
every thing that is good), or art not ignorant gf 
them ! for was there a Roman knight, was there a 

* Antony*9 mother, Jol!^ was sister to Lucias Cesar ; aAer the death 
^ Antony's fluher, she married I.entuluR Sura, who was put to death 
in Cicero's eensolship, ibr beinj ooneerned in Catiline's coftipiraoy. 
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youth of quality besides myself, was there a man of 

any rank who considered himself as a citizen, that 

was not on the mount of the capitol, when the senate 

was assembled in this temple 1 was there one who 

did not enlist himself t the clerks could neither write 

down, nor the registers contain their names : for 

when abandoned villains confessed their design of 

being the parricides of their country ; when they 

were forced by the information of their accomplices, 

their own handwriting, and the voice of thetr letters, 

if 1 may use the expression, to acknowledge that 

they had conspired to set fire to the city, to murder 

the citizens, to lay waste Italy, and overturn the 

commonwealth, where is the man that must not then 

have been roused to the defence of the public safety ! 

especially as the senate and people of Rome had 

then such a leader, that, had they now his fellow, the 

name fate would overtake thee which then befeM 

them. He denies that I delivered the body of his 

step-father to be buried.* Not even P. Clodius ever 

said this, whom, as I had reason to be his enemy, I 

am sorry to see outdone by thee in all manner of 

wickedness. But what could put it into thy head to 

remind us that thou wast educated in the house of 

Lentulus 1 wert thou apprehensive that we should 

imagine nature could not have made thee such a 

monster withou^the aid of education? 

But so great was thy stupidity, that through the 
whole of thy discourse thou wast at variance with 
thyself; insomuch that what t^ou saidst was not 
only incoherent, but widely different and contra- 
dictory ; so that' thou didst not seem to contend so 
much with me as with thyself. You owned that 
your step-father was concerned in that monstrous 
conspiracy; but complained that he was punished 
for it. Thus, what was properly my act you ex- 

♦ Antony it seems, had objected to Hcero that hereftwed burial to tb« 
corpaeof Lcntuliw Suraj but this charge wa« groundtoM. 
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tolled; what was wholly the senate^s you coiv- 
demned : for that the giiilty were apprehended was 
owing to me ; that they were punished, to the sen- 
ate. This orator therefore does not perceive that 
he is praising the man he speaks against ; and con- 
demning those before whom he speaks. Now by 
whose, I will not say audaciousness, for he loves to 
be called audacious, but by whose stupidity, an im 
putation he by no means likes, though he exceeds 
all men in it, shall I say it is, that the mount of the 
capitol was mentioned, when armed men are posted 
even amid our benches 1 when in this very temple 
of Concord, immortal gods ! in which, und^r my con- 
sulship, wholesome measures were taken,r-measures 
by which we now live, guards are placed with swords 
in their hands ? Accuse the senate, accuse the eques- 
trian order, which was then connected with the sen- 
ate, — accuse every rank, and every citizen, but you 
must confess that this assembly is, at this very in 
stant, beset by barbarians.* It is not owing to your 
audaciousness that you talk so impudently, but your 
not perceiving the inconsistency of what you say, 
shows your extreme stupidity : for what can be more 
absurd than to reproach another with taking up arms 
for the defence of his country, when thou thyself 
hast prepared an armed force for its destruction 1 but 
you once had a mind to be witty. Good gods ! how 
ill did that become you, and in some measure, let 
me tell you, it was your own fault ; for you have a 
ladyt who might have infused some wit into yoo. 
" Let arms give place to the gown." How ! and did 
they not then give place ? but the gown afterward 
gave place to thy arms. Let us consider, then, wliich 
was best ; that the arms of impious men should yield 

* Jews, whom Antony, wben he aenred under Gabinius the proconsul, 
brougtit with him lo Rome, an persons every way qualified to executo 
his brutal and ambitioua purpoeee. 

t This was Cy theris, one of Antony's mistresses, whom he is said la 
bsre carried along with him in his military expedltioos. 
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to the liberty of the Roman people, or that our lib- 
erty should yield to thy amis. But I shall say no 
more to thee concerning poetry, only observe briefly 
that thou art an utter stranger to that, and every 
other branch of literature ; that I have never been 
wanting in what I owe either to the state or to my 
friends ; and yet, by the works of every kind which 
I have composed in my leisure hours, have made my 
labours and learning contribute somewhat to the ad- 
vantage of 5'^outh, and the glory of the Roman name. 
These things, however, are foreign to our present 
purpose; let us proceed therefore to what is of 
greater importance. 

You said that Publius Clodius was killed by my 
advice. What would men have thought had he been 
killed when you pursued him in the forum with your 
drawn sword, before the whole people of Rome; 
and had effected your purpose, if he had not thrown 
himself under the steps of a bookseller's stall, and by 
barricading it put a stop to your pursuit t In this, 
indeed, I confess that T countenanced you ; but you 
yourself do not say that I advised you to do it : as 
for Milo, I could not possibly countenance him, for 
he had completed the business before any person 
suspected that he had undertaken it. Yet it was I 
who advised him to it ; as if Milo could not have 
done a service to his country without an adviser. 
But I rejoiced at it. What ! amid such universal 
joy, was there any reason why I should be the only 
dejected person in Rome 1 Yet, though it was not 
so very prudent to do it, a trial was appointed con- 
cerning the death of Clodius ; for where was the 
necessity of trying a man by a new law, for the mur- 
der of another, when such a proceeding was author- 
ized by the laws already in being 1 the trial, how- 
ever, went on : and what nobody, while the affair 
was depending, accused me of, that you have laid 
to my charge so many years after. But as to what 
you had the assurance to say, and that in so many 
T9 
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words that Pompey was separated from Cie9ai*s 
friend&hip by ray means ; and for that very reason, 
that the civil war was owing to me, though you are 
not altogether in the wrong, Yjet you are widely 
mistaken in point of time, which is a point of great 
importance. 

While M. Bibulus, that most valuable citizen, was 
consul, I omitted no means in my power to draw off 
Pompey from his connexion with Caesar: but in this 
Csesar was more fortunate, for he separated Pompey 
from my friendship. But after Pompey had given 
himself up entirely to Caesar, why should I have 
endeavoured to disunite them t To have entertained 
hopes of doing it had been folly ; to have attempted 
it had been impudence. Two occasions, however, 
there were, on which I advised Pompey to oppose 
Csesar; and both these measures you may blame, if 
you can. The first was, that Caesar's five years' 
command should not be prorogued ; the other, that 
Pompey would not suffer any regard to be paid to 
Caesar's absence :* in either of which could I have 
prevailed, we had never fallen into these calamities. 
Yet when Pompey had delivered up all his own 
power, and that of the Roman people into Caesar's 
hands, when he began too late to perceive those 
evils which I had long before foreseen, and when I 
saw that an unnatural war was ready to break out 
against my country, I never ceased endeavouring to 
promote peace, harmony, and a reconciliation: what 
I said on that occasion is well known to many. '*! 
wish, Pompey, you had never contracted, or never 
broken off, your friendship with Caesar ; the one had 
been consistent with your dignity, the other with 

* Pompey, when he was aodsuI the third time, in the year 701, pro- 
enred a law, empowering Casar to oflTer himaelf aa a candidate for tha 
eonaulahip, wiihoat appearing peraonally at Rome for that parpoaa. 
Thia was contrary to the ftindamental principles of the Roman constitu- 
tion, and proved In the event the occasion of its being utieriy destroyed ; 
aa it Aimished Casar with ttie only apecioaa prttaoea fbr turniag hit 
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TOtir prodence.** These, Marie Antony, have ever 
been my counsels, both with regard to Poinpey and 
the state : had they prevailed, the constitution had 
stood, and you must have fallen by your crimes, your 
poverty, and infamy. 

But these are instances of an old date : let \is pro* 
ceed to one that is later : you say, then, that Csesar 
was killed by my advice. Here I am afraid, coa- 
script fathers, of a most scandalous imputation, since 
it may seem as if I set up this sham accuser, not 
only to load me with my own honours, but with 
those of others : for who ever heard my name among 
those who had a share in that most prions deed! 
yet whose name that was concerned m it was con- 
cealed ? Concealed, do I say t whose that was not 
immediately published ! I would sooner say that 
some boasted of being in that number, who were 
not, than that any who were desired to be concealed. 
Besides, how likely is it, that among so many, partly 
persons of obscure birth, partly young men, who 
concealed nobody, my name could possibly lie hid ! 
For if those heroes had wanted persons to rouse 
them to the deliverance of their country, needed I 
to have prompted the two Bruti, each of whom had 
the statue of L. Brutus daily in his eye, and one of 
them that of Ahala besides!* Sprung from such 
progenitors, therefore, would these men have asked 
advice of a stranger, rather than of their own family, 
abroad rather than at home t What ! C. Cassius,! 
descended from a family that not only could not 
brook sovereignty, but even the superiority of any 
one, he, I suppose, wanted vky instigation, who, even 
without the assistance of his illustrious partners, 
would have done this very thing in Cilicia, at the 

* Abala wan one of Brumal aneestora ¥y tb« mother's side : be slew 
8p Melius, a Roman knistit, suspected, on account of bis largesses to 
Che people, of aiming at the soTereignty. 

t Cassius was descended from the great C. Cassias, who put hisvwa 
•on to death, because suspected of formiag designs afainsi tba sum* 
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mcmth of the river Cydniis, if Caesar had not laadad 
on a dififer^t side from what he intended. It was 
not the death of his father, that most illustrious man, 
nor the fate of his uncle, nor the being deprived of 
his own honours, but m}r influence, that roused On. 
Domitius* to recover his liberty. Did 1 persuade 
C. Trebonius 1 a man I would not even have ven* 
tured to talk to on such a subject : for which reason 
the state owes him greater thanks, because he pre- 
ferred the liberty of the Roman people to the friend- 
ship of a single person, and chose rather to be the 
expeller than the partner of usurpation. Was L. 
Tillius Cimberf determined by me ? one whom I was 
rather surprised to find concerned in such an action, 
than of opinion that he would undertake it ; and the 
reason of my surprise was, that he could be unmind- 
ful of favours, and mindful of his country. How 
shall I distinguish the two Serviliit| shall I call 
them Cascas, or Ahalas ? And canst thou thiuk that 
these were influenced more by my persuasion than 
love for their country ? It would be tedious to men- 
tion the rest. That there were so many is an honour 
to their country, and glorious to themselves. 

But observe in what manner this acute reasoner 
is to convict me. '* The moment Csesar was killed,*' 
says he, *^ M . Brutus extending his arm aloft with 
the bloody dagger, called aloud on Cicero by name, 
and congratulated him on the recovery of liberty." 
But why did he congratulate me in particular ? be- 
cause I was privy to the design. Consider whether 
this was not the reason of his calling on me, that as 

* Domitlus wan the son of L. Domitius, who fell in the battle ofFhaiw 
ttlia, and nephew lo Cato Ulieensit. 

t Seneca, in his epistles to Lucullus, says that this Cimlier was a noto- 
rkms drunkard ; nnd that, neTertheless. the secret of Cesar's death was 
•s much intrusted to him as it was to Cassius, who all his life had drank 
nothing but water. 

X PubliUA Servilius, the father, was consul, A. IT. C. 674 ; and, having 
taken some towns of the Isauri, he assomed th^ surname of IsaorieiMi 
BlaaoB waa twiot consal. 
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he had performed an action of a similar nature witk 
mkie, he called me to witness that he appeared there 
as the rival of mv glory. But, dunce, dost thou not 
perceive, that if a desire of having Caesar killed* 
which thou chargest me with, be a crime, it is also 
a crime to rejoice at his death ? for where is the 
difference between the adviser and approver of an 
action ; or what matters it whether I wanted to see 
it done, or rejoiced at it ? Is there then a man, ex- 
cepting thyself, and those who rejoiced at his usurp- 
ation, who was either averse to its being done or 
condemned it when done ? All men then are crim- 
inal : for all good men, as much as they could, were 
ooRcerned in the death of Caesar. Some wanted 
resolution, some spirit, some the opportunity ; but 
not one the inclination. But observe the stupidity 
of the man, — oi shall I rather say of the brute 1 for 
these were his words : *' M. Brutus, whom I name 
with honour, holding up the bloody dagger, called 
alottd on Cicero ; whence we may infer that he was 
privy to the design.'' 1 therefore am called a villain, 
because you suspect me to have suspected some- 
thing; he that held up the reeking poniard is men- 
tioned by you with honour. Be it so : let this stu- 
pidity be in thy words. How much ro'ore is there in 
thy sentiments and actions ? determine, my worthy 
consul, the nature of what the Bruti, C. Cassius, 
Cn. Domitius, C. Trebonius, and the rest have done. 
Take my advice, sleep out thy wine, and dispel its 
fumes. Must torches be applied to rouse thee, nod- 
ding over a cause of such importance ? wilt thou never 
understand, that it must be determined by thee 
whether those who committed that action were 
murderers or the assertors of liberty ? 

Yet attend a little, and for one moment think like 
a sober man : for I, who confess myself their friend, 
and, as you affirm, am their associate, deny that 
there is any medium : I allow, that if they were not 
the deliverers of the Roman people, and the pre- 
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senrers of the state, they are worse than ruffians, 
worse than murderers, worse even than parricides : 
inasmuch as it is a greater crime to murder the 
father of one^s country than it is to murder one's 
natural father. What sayest thou, wise and con- 
siderate man, to all this 1 if they are parricides, why 
are they always mentioned by thee with honour, bom 
in this assembly and before the Roman people! 
Why had M. Brutus, at thy motion, a dispensation 
from the laws, of being atoent from the city above 
ten days !* why were the ApoUinarian games cele- 
brated in so honourable a manner for M. Brutus! 
why provinces assigned to Cassius and Brutus 1 
why questors added! why the number of their lieu- 
tenants augmented ! and all this was done by thee. 
They cannot then be murderers. They are, conse- 
quently, in thy judgment, deliverers of their country, 
since there can be no medium. What is the matter ! 
do I disconcert thee ! perhaps thou dost not tfaor^ 
oughly understand what is so clearly stated. This 
is the sum of what I have baid ; since by thee they 
have been acquitted of guilt, by thee they have been 
thought worthy of the greatest rewards. I shall 
now therefore change my discourse : I will write to 
them, that if any should ask whether there was any 
truth in what you objected to me, not to deny it : 
for I am afraid lest it should be thought dishonour- 
able in them to conceal it from me, or scandalous 



* Bratus and Cassius being obliged to quit Rome after Csnar's death, 
and not thinking it safe to return on account of the insolence of the mcb, 
their (Viends solicited the senate for some extraordinary einpluynneat (a 
be granted to them, to cover the appearance or a flight, and the disgraea 
of living ill banishment, when invested with one of the first magistraeiea 
of the republic. As pretors, their residence was absolutely necessary at 
Borne, and could not legally be dispensed with for above ten days in the 
yaar : but Antony readily procured a decree to abiiolve them from the 
laws ; being glad to see them in a situation so contemptible, stripped of 
their power, suffering a kin4 of exile, and depending, as it were, on hia 
for their protection. By his means commissions were granted to them 
to buy up corn in Asia and Sicily for the use of the republic ; which waa 
aantrired as an affront to them, being absolutaly below ibalh hantctar. 
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in me to decline it when invited : for, O sacred Jove ! 
what greater action was ever performed, not only in 
this city, but in the whole world t what more glo- 
rious ? what that can better deserve being held in 
eternal remembrance t dost thou make me an asso- 
ciate in this design, and shut me up with these he- 
roes, as it were, in the Trojan horse ? I will not dis- 
own it : nay, I give thee thanks, whatever be thy 
intention in doing it : for so glorious is the action, 
that I would not purchase an exemption from the 
malice which thou wouldst now raise against me, at 
the expense of the honour attending it. Can there 
be a happier fate than that of men whom thou de- 
clarest thou hast expelled and banished 1 what place 
is there so desert or barbarous, that, when they shall 
approach it, will not invite and entertain them 1 what 
men so savage as not to think a sight of them the 
greatest happiness of their lives? what posterity 
shall be found so unmindful, what histories so un- 
grateful, as not to crown their memory with ever- 
lasting renown ? do thou set me down in the glo- 
rious list. 

But I am afraid of one thing ; namely, that you 
cannot prove your assertion ; for had I been con- 
cerned, I should have rid the state, not only of the 
tyrant, but of tyranny itself: and had the piece 
lieen mine, (if I may be allowed to use the expres- 
sion), I should not have stopped at one act, but fin- 
ished the whole play. But if it be a crime to have 
wished for Caesar's death, wKat, Antony, must be- 
come of you 1 since it is well known that at Nar- 
bonne you entered into that plot with C. Trebo- 
nius ; and because you had been once engaged in that 
design, we saw you, when Caesar was killed, called 
aside by the same Trebomus.* I indeed commend 

* We learn flrmn Platareh, in hb Life of Antony, tliat when tbe coo- 
wgimon were deliberating among ttiemeelvee about killing Cssar, it 
^ras debated among them whether they should invite Antony to aMM 
tbem In the execution of tlMir ^-wiga ; that Trebonioa oppoeed tkl 
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t'ou (observe how far I am from being an enemy) 
or having once in your life formed a virtuous pur- 
pose ; I return you my thanks for not having be- 
trayed the cause ; and I forgive you for not act- 
ing in it. The affair, indeed, required a man : but 
if any one should bring you to a trial, and make 
use of that saying of Cassius, " What good pur- 
pose could it serve 1" beware, 1 beseech you, yoo 
be not puzzled. Though it was indeed of service, as 
you yourself said, to all who were not willing to be 
kbves; and to you in particular, who not only are 
no slave but even a king; who have paid off your 
immense debts at the temple of Ops ; who by means 
of the notes I have mentioned- have squandered 
away a prodigious sum ; to whom such a treasure 
was carried from Caesar's house •♦ you, whose house 
is the most lucrative office for fictitious notes and 
writings ; the most scandalous mart for lands, towns, 
immunities, and taxes : for what but Csesar's death 
could have relieved thy necessities, and cleared thy 
debts t Thou seemest greatly disconcerted about 
something. Art thou afraid lest this charge should 
fall on thee ? I will rid thee of thy fear : nobody 
will ever believe it : it is not for thee to deserve 
well of thy country : those who performed that most 
glorious deed were the most illustrious persons of 
the state : I only say, thou didst rejoice at it ; I do 
not charge thee with committing it. I have answered 
the most heinous part of my charge ; it now remains 
to reply to the other. 

motion, alleging that be was no stranger to Antonyms sentimenta fai 
regard to the affair, since be tiad already endeavoared to iiersuade him 
to it, at that time when Cssar was returning trom Spain. Trebonios 
represented at the same time that Antony refused to comply with what 
befroposed, but that be had nevertbeless kept the secret Aithftil^ 
Cicero gives a different account of the matter ; he affirms that Antony 
entered into the design against CaesHr, but that be had not courage to 
asflUt in the execution of it. 

*Calphnmia, Cnsar's wife, after the death of her husband, IM te 
abetter to Antony, carrying with her all the money Cesar had Ml 
Mbiad him, amounting to near a millkm stsrUag . 
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You reproached me with being in Finnpey's camm 
and with my conduct during Si\ that juncture; a 
juncture in which, as I said, if my advice and author- 
ity had prevailed, thou hadst still been oppressed with 
want, and we in possession of our liberty : nor would 
ihe state have lost so many generals and armies ; for 
I confess, that when I foresaw those things, which 
have since come to pass, I was as much dejected as 
other good citizens would have been, had they fore- 
seen the same. It grieved me — it grieved me, con- 
script fathers, that this constitution, once preserved 
by your conduct and mine, was so soon to fal to 
ruin. Not that I was so unexperienced and igno- 
rant of human affairs as to suffer my spirits to sink 
through a fondness for life; the continuance of 
which did but consume me with anguish, while the 
loss of it would have freed me from all my troubles. 
I wanted those excellent men, the luminaries of the 
state, to live ; so many of consular, so many of pre- 
torian dignity ; so many illustrious senators, besides 
toe whole flower of our nobility and youth, with an 
army of the most worthy citizens : had these lived, 
though on unreasonable conditions of peace (for to 
Bie any peace with my countrymen seemed more 
eligible than a civil war), we had still been in pos- 
session of the government. Had this advice pre- 
Taikd, and had not those whose safety I consulted, 
elated with the hopes of victory, opposed it, to say 
no more, thou certainly hadst never remained in 
this order, or rather, not in this city. But my dis- 
course alienated Pompey's affection from me. Did 
lie ever love any man more ! was there a man with 
whom he conversed or advised more frequently! 
which was indeed very extraordinary, that two per- 
sons of different sentiments in regard to the most 
important matters of the state, should yet continue 
the same intercourse of friendship. But my senti- 
ments and views were known to him, and his to me. 
I regarded the safety of my coimtrymen, in the first 

Cic.V0L.IL— U 
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t>lace, that afterward we might be able to consult 
their dignity ; he had their immediate dignity rather 
in view. Thus, as each of us had a different point 
to pursue, our disagreement was for that reason the 
more moderate. But what that extraordinary, and 
almost divine, person thought of me, those know 
who accompanied him in his flight from Pharsalia 
to Paphos. He never mentioned me but with hon- 
our, and in terms of the most friendly concern ; con- 
fessing that I saw farther, but that he had hoped for 
the best. And hast thou the assurance to insult me 
by fhe mention of that man, while you own that I 
was his friend, and you the purchaser of his es- 
tate! 

But let that war be passed over, in which you were 
too successful. I shall not even reply to those 
jokes which you say I made use of m the camp. 
That camp was indeed full of care : but yet men, 
even amid scenes of confusion, if they are men, 
sometimes unbend their minds. But since he both 
blames me for my dejection and my mirth, it is a 
strong presumption that I was moderate in both. Yoa 
deny that any legacies were bequeathed me.* I 
wish this charge of yours were true ; many more 
of my friends and kinsmen must have been now 
alive. But how came that into thy head t for I have 
received above 156,000/. in legacies. Though I con- 
fess that you have been luckier in this respect ; for 
none but friends mentioned me in their wills ; so 
that what advantage I had, if I had any, was at- 
tended with grief. L. Rubrius Cassinas, a man 
whom you never saw, appointed you his heir. And 
observe, I beseech you, how much he loved you, 
when, without knowmg whether you were black or 
white, he preferred you to his own brother's son : 
he did not even mention Q. Fusius, a Roman knight 

* It wu reckoned a great disfrace among the Rnnans to haTe no 
lefuieabequaatbed Uiem by tbeir firienda. 
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of the greatest merit, and an intimate friend, whom 
he had always declared should be his heir, and named 
you, whom he never saw, at least never spoke to. 
1 wish you would tell me^ if it is not too much 
trouble, what kind of a man L. Tursetius was in 
person, how tall he was, of what corporation, and 
what tribe. I can tell you nothing, you will say, 
but what estates he had. Therefore he disinherited 
his brother, and made you his heir. He likewise 
seized the personal estates of a great many other 
'persons, who were perfect strangers to him, to the 
prejudice of the true heirs. But what surprises me 
most is, that thou shouldst have the assurance to 
mention legacies, when thou didst not succeed to 
thy own father's inheritance. 

Was it in order to collect these things, idiot, that 
you declaimed so often at another person's country* 
seat!* though, indeed, your most intimate acquaint- 
ance give out that you declaim not for the sake of 
cultivating your genius, but to evaporate your wine ; 
and to complete the joke, you appointed a master, 
one who, in your judgment and that of your com- 
panions, is a rhetorician, with liberty to say what 
ne pleased against you. A pleasant fellow, truly ! 
but it is no difficult matter to find subjects enough 
against you and your friends. Observe now the 
difference between you and your grandfather. He 
spoke deliberately, and to the purpose ; you hastily, 
and what you say is foreign to the subject. But 
what wages did you give your master in rhetoric % 
Hear, hear, conscript fathers, and learn the wounds 
of your country. You allotted two thousand acres 
of the Leontine lands, and those, too, free from taxes, 

* Antony, bcinf greatly enraged ae Cicero*s firat speech afainat 
btm, reoolfed to answer Dim in person at the next meeting of the 
senate ; ft>r which end he ia aaid to hare employed bimseir daring ilM 
nMkce of seTenteen days in preparing the materials of a speech, and da- 
claiming against Cicero in Seipio's Tilla near Tihur. 
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to Olodius the rhetorician,* that for such extraTS- 
ffant wages you migHt learn — nothing. Was this 
done too, thou most impudent of men, by virtue of 
Gtesar^s papers 1 but I shall speak in another place 
both of the Leontine and Campanian lands, which, 
having robbed the public of, he has defiled with his 
infamous tenants : for now, as I have said enou^ 
in answer to his accusations, I must touch a little 
on this corrector and reformer of mine ; nor shall I 
exhaust my subject, that if I should have occasion 
to engage frequently, which 1 fancy will be the case, 
I may still fight with new weapons; an advantage 
which the multitude of his vices and crimes furnishes 
me with. Wouidst thou have us then examine thy 
conduct from a boyi With all my heart: let as 
trace thee from thy first setting out. 

Dost thou remember, that before putting on the 
manly gown, thou wast a bankrupt ? *^ That was my 
father^s fault." I allow it ; for this is a defence fuU 
of filial piety. But it was owing to thy impudence 
that thou seatedst th3r8elf in one of the fourteen 
rows in the theatre, when by the Roscian law there 
was a particular place appointed for bankniptSyf 
even though they became such through misfortunes, 
and not through their own fault. Recollect the time 
when Curio the father lay oppr^sed with grief in 
his bed ; when the son, prostratifig himself at my 
feet, recommended you with tears to my protection; 
and begged that I would defend you against his own 
father, if he should insist on having 48,000/., and 
upwards ; for he said that he was engaged for you 

* This Sextos HodiDs was « Sicillsn. Antony gave him two tlum- 
sand acres or the Leoniine lands, reckoned the most fertile in all 
Sicilv. 

t In the consulship of L. MetelliMiand Q. Martins, A. U. C. 683, Lacint 
Smcius Olho, a tribune oT the people, enacted a law, that fourteea 
rows of benches should be a[ipropriated to the knights in the theatre; 
but those of them who, either through their own mismanagenneftt 
or ntisfortuues, had lost their estates, had no right to ait on ttaeta 
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to that amount : at which time I composed, or rather 
utterly banished all these evils from that flourishing 
family. I persuaded the father to pay off his son's 
debts ; by means of his estate, to extricate a youth 
of the most promising genius, out of his difficulties ; 
and by his paternal power and authority, to debar 
him, not only from all intimacy, but from all manner 
of intercourse with you. As you remember all tliis 
was done by me, had you not trusted to those swords 
we now behold, would you have dared to attack mo 
with your reproaches ? 

But I will now pass over your extravagance and 
debauchery : there are some things I cannot men- 
tion with decency ; the knowledge of which gave 
you the greater scope, since you have been guilty 
of what cannot be urged against you by a modest 
enemy. But observe the remainmg course of his 
life, which indeed I shall quickly run over; for I 
hasten to what he did in the civil war, amid the 
greatest calamities of his country, and to what he 
now does every day; which, though much better 
known to you than to me, yet I beg you would be 
pleased to continue your attention; for in such 
cases the passions ought to be roused, not only by 
the knowledge, but by the recollection, of actions. 
I must, however, cut off the middle stage of his 
life, lest I should arrive too late at the last. This 
man, who now boasts of his favours to me, was in- 
timate, in his tribuneship, with Clodius. He was 
the minister of all his violent proceedings. He did 
something at his house too at that time: what it 
was I need not say; he himself knows very well 
what I mean.* From thence he went to Alexan- 
dria, against the authority of the senate, and that of 

* By the iecond marriafe of atony's mother, be became son-in-law 
to that I«entulu« who was put to death for conspiring with Catiline. Td 
Tfirenge the death of this father he attached himself to Clodius; and, 
during bis tribunate, was one of the ministers of all his vioieitces; yet 
VTM detected at the same time in a criminal intrigue in hia Aunily, vhtik 
liis wife Fulvia, whom he married after ClodiuB*8 death. 
US 
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reli^n.* But he had Gabinius for his leader, tnfh 
whom he could not fail of doing every thing in the 
hest manner. When or how did he return then 
from thence ? He went from Egypt into the farther 
Gaul,t before he came to his ot^n house. But what 
house ? Every person at that time had a house of 
his own, but you had none. House, do I say 1 what 
place was there on earth where you could set your 
foot, except Misenus alone ;| which, like another 
Sisapo,^ you and your companions possessed ? 

You came from Gaul to stand for the questorship. 
Dare vou say that you visited your mother before 
me ! for I had received Caesar's letters before, desir- 
ing that I would permit you to make satisfaction ;| 
therefore I would not suffer you so mubh as to men- 
tion any apology. After that you attached yourself 
to me, and I countenanced you in your suit for the 

* Ptolemy king of Egypt, bating been expelled bis kingdom by bit 
■abjeeis, lied to Rome, in order to itolicit bis rastoraUon by a Roomui 
army. Cato, tbe tribune, oppoind his restoration, with the greater part 
of the senate on bis side. Taking occasion to consalt the Sibyllina 
books, on the subject of some prodigies, be chanced to find in them cer- 
tain verses, forewarning tbe Roman people not to replace an exiled king 
of Egypt with an army. This was so apposite to his purpose that there 
eould be no doubt of its being forged ; but Cato called up the guardian* 
of the books into tbe rostra, to testify the passage to be genuine, wbera 
it was puhlicly read and explained to the people: it was laid also befort 
the senate, who greedily received it, and afler a grave debate on this 
scruple of religion, came to a resolution, '* that it seemed dangerous to 
the republic that the king should be restored by a multitude." liabinios, 
when proconsul of Syria, in open defiance of the authority of the senate 
and tbe direction of tbe Sibyl, replaced Ptolemy on the throne with bta 
Syrian army. Antony accompanied Gabinius, and acquired t he first taste 
of martial glory, in an expedition undertaken against the laws and religion 
9^ his country. 

t Instead of returning (torn Egypt to Rome, where bis debts wovM 
^ot sufibr him to be easy, Antony went to Canar into Gaul, and, after 
•ome stay in that province, being Aimisbed with money and credit by 
Ossar, he returned to Rome to sue fbr tbe questorship 

I A promontory of Campania, nigh which Antony had a seat 

4 Sisapo was a town of Corduba in Spain, (bmous Ibr its mines of 
nd-lead. Cioem m«>ntinns it here by way of infamy. It alludes probe> 
biy to some proverb taken flrom the collusion of the ftrmers, in whoaa 
bands it was, or firom their working under ground. 

II Antony had shown himself Cioero'a enemy in espousing ClodiMni 
pnrty. 
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^estorship ; at which time, with the approbatioii 
Of all Rome, you attempted to kill P. Clodius in the 
forum ; and though you attempted this of your own 
accord, not by my instigation, yet you declared that 
yon could never make me sufficient reparation for 
the injuries you had done me, unless you had killed 
him ; for which reason I am surprised you should 
now affirm that Milo did it at my instigation ; seeing 
1 never encouraged you to do it, though you made 
me that offer of your own accord. Yet had you 
persevered in your resolution, I should have chosen 
that that action had been accounted honourable for 
you, rather than advantageous for me. You were 
made questor; on which, without any authority 
of the senate, without any allotment, without any 
. law, you instantly hastened to CaBsar,* for that you 
thought the only refuge on earth for indigence, 
debt, villany, and desperate circumstances. There, 
when by his profusion and your own rapine you had 
glutted yourself (if that may be called glutting which 
you instantly disgorged), you flew, empty and beg- 
garly as you were, to the tribunesh^), that you 
might, as far as you could, in that office approve 
yourself like your friend. 

Hear now, I beseech you, not what concerns the 
impurity and intemperance of his domestic infamy, 
but his impious and flagitious conduct against us 
and our fortunes ; that is, against the whole consti- 
tution: because from his wickedness you will find 
that all our calamities have sprung: for when, in 
the consulship of L. Lentulus and C. Marcellus, you 
were desirous, on the first of January, of propping 
the tottering and almost falling constitution, and of 
favouring C. Caesar himself, could he have been 

♦ The qiiestoiv, who were Ihe general receivers or treMurere of the 
lepublic, were eenr annually into the wveral provinces, one wiih e»enr 
proconsul or governor, to whom they were ibe next In authority: their 
respective provinces were assigned ihem by a decree of the senate, or 
by eanting of lots. But Antony, without any regard to laws <r -"-•—— 
went diMctly to Canr mm soon a« tie was made queMor. 
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brought to a proper way of thinking;* then did 
Antony oppose the venal and prostitute tribuneship 
to your measures, and subjected his own neck to 
that axe by which several had perished for crimes 
of a less heinous nature. But against you, M. An- 
tony, the senate, while it was yet entire, and so 
many of its lights not yet extinguished, decreed 
that punishment which, according to the custom of 
our ancestors, was commonly decreed against an 
enemy of his country. And have you dared to speak 
against me before the senate, when by this assembly 
I have been adjudged the preserver, and you the 
enemy, of the state ? This your guilt has not indeed 
been mentioned for some time, but it is not forgotten. 
While the human race, while the Roman name shall 
remain (and remain it will for ever, unless extin- 
guished by you), that pernicious opposition of yours 
shall be mentioned. What was done partially, what 
rashly by the senate, when you, a single youth, hin- 
dered that whole order from decreeing what con- 
cerned the public safety ? and that not once, but 
often ; nor would you sufifer yourself to be reasoned 
with about the authority of the senate. Yet what 
was their design, but to hinder you from abolishing 
and utterly overturning the constitution, when nei- 
ther the principal persons of the city by their en- 
treaties, nor the elders of the people by their remon- 
strances, nor a full senate by its deliberations, could 

* As soon an Lentulus and Marcellua, who were devoted CoPompey** 
interests, entered on the consulship, the senate Toted a decree, that Caw 
should dismiss his army by a certain day, or be declared an enemy. M. 
Antony and O. Cassius, two of the tribunes* opposed their negaut e to 
this, as they had done to every decree proposed against Casar : and when 
*.hey could not be persuaded by tbe entreaties of their friends t3 withdraw 
their negative, tbe senate proceeded to that Tote, which was the last 
resort in cases of extremity, '*'rhat the consul, pretors, tribunes, and all 
who were about the city with proconsular power, should take care that 
tbe republic received no detriment.** As this was snpposed lo arm tbt 
magistrates with an absolute power to treat all men as they pleased 
whom they judgtKl to be enemies, the two tribunes immediately fled to 
Ciesar's eamp, on pretence of danger and violence to their ] 
though oooe was oflersd or designed to them. 
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«hake your venal, your prostitute purpose ? Hien, 
many other previous methods being tried, that blow 
was necessarily inflicted on you, which few before 
you had felt, and none without sinking under its 
weight. Then did this assembly arm against you 
the consuls, and our other commanders and powers, 
whose vengeance you had never escaped if you had 
not fled for protection to Caesar's army. 

You, M. Antony, — ^you, I say, was the first who 
furnished Caesar, already desirous of throwing every 
thing into confusion, with a pretext of waging war 
against his countir : for what else did he say ! what 
other reason did he assign for his outrageous reso- 
lutions and proceedings, but that the intercession 
was neglected, the tribunitial authority abolished, 
and Antony overruled by the senate ?* I shall not 
say how false, how triflmg these excuses are, espe- 
cially as no person can possibly have any just reason 
for taking up arms against his country. But I shall 
say nothing of Caesar ; yet you must certainly con- 
fess, that the cause of that most destructive war 
was founded in your person. O wretched man ! if 
thou perceivest, more wretched if thou dost not 
perceive, that this is committed to history, that this 
stands on record, that no future age will ever forget 
this fact ; that the consuls were expelled Italy, and 
with them Pompey, the light and ornament of the 
Roman empire ; that all the consulars, whose health 
would permit them to join in that rout and flight; 
that the pretors, the pretorians, the tribunes of the 
people, a great part of the senate, the whole body 
of our youth; in one word, that the republic was 
driven out and exterminated from its own habita- 
tions. As trees and plants therefore spring from 
seeds, so are you the seed of this most deplorable 
war. You are grieved that three Roman armies are 

* Thoogh CMti^g real motive to begin the cItH war can be a aeerat 
ID 110 person who knows any thing of bis victory, yet it is oertain thit 
AjMouy'a flight gave the immediate pretot to it. 
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cut off;* they were cut off by Antony. Ye lament 
the loss of many eminent citizens ; it was Antony 
that deprived you of them. The authority of this 
order is wounded ; it is wounded by Antony. In 
short, all the calamities we have beheld ever since, 
(and what calamities have we not beheld!) if we 
will reason right, were owing to Antony alone. As 
Helen was to the Trojans, so has Antony been the 
occasion of war, misery, and destruction to this state. 
The rest of his tribuneship was of a piece with its 
beginning. He did every thing that the senate, 
while the constitution was unviolated, had taken care 
to prevent. But how villanous he was in the exer- 
cise of his villany you shall now hear. 

He restored many condemned persons, but never 
mentioned his uncle.f If he was severe, why not 
severe against alH if merciful, why not so to his 
own relations ? But, to pass over the rest, he has 
restored his playfellow Licinius Denticula, who was 
condemned for gaming, as if indeed it were unlaw- 
ful to play with a condemned person ; but this was 
done that what he lost by gaming, he might clear by 
the benefit of the law. What reason did you assign 
to the people of Rome why he should be restored < 
An information had been granted against him^ I sup- 
pose in his absence ; the affair determined^ without 
inquiring into the merits of the cause ; there was 
no express law against gaming ; he ^as overpowered 
by force and arms ; in a word, as was said of your 
uncle, the trial was influenced by money. None of 
these reasons was assigned ; but he was a good man, 
and a worthy citizen: that, too, is nothing to the 
purpose. Yet, as you allege that he was unjustly 
condemned, if this were true, I could forgive him : 

* Pompey*s, in the plains of Pharulia; Aft«aiaaPs» in Spain; u4 
ficlpio^s, in Anrica. 

t Thin wati C. Antonius, who was consnl with Cieero ; on the ezpln- 
Uon of his office, he had Macedonia assigned to him for his proYince ; Ibr 
the maladministration of which he was impeached and broufht toatriali 
and, being (bund guilty, was condemned to perpetual exile. 
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but he that restores the most abandoned of mankind, 
a roan that did not scruple playing at dice even in 
Uie forum, and condemned by the law against gaming, 
does he not evidently profess his own passion for it? 
Moreover, in the same tribuneship, when Caesar, at 
his departure for Spain, delivered up Italy to be 
trampled on by this fellow, what a progress did he 
make over the country ! what a review of the mu- 
nicipal towns ! I know that I am now treating of 
matters publicly talked of by all ; and what I now 
say, or am about to say, is much better known to 
those who were then in Italy than to me, who was 
not. Yet I shall take notice of each particular fact, 
though all I can say must fall short of what you 
know : for was ever so villanous, so base^ so infa- 
mous a conduct heard of in this world ? )( 

A tribune of the people rode in a chariot; lau- 
relled lictors went before him ; and an actress was 
carried about in an open sedan. As the inhabitants 
of the municipal towns, men of credit, were obliged 
to meet her on the road, they saluted her, not by her 
known and theatrical name, but by the name of 
Volumnia. A chariot, full of harlots, followed ; his 
attendants were persons of the most infamous char- 
acters ; the slighted mother followed the mistress 
of her abominable son, as if she had been her 
daughter-in-law; deplorable fruitfulness of an af- 
flicted'woman ! Traces of his profligacy he left in 
all our municipal towns, prefectures, colonies ; and, 
in a word, in all Italy. It is difficult and dangerous, 
conscript fathers, to point out his other detestable 
deeds. He became a miUtary man, and glutted 
himself with the blood of citizens very unlike him- 
self : he was fortunate, too, if a guilty person can 
be said to be fortunate. But as I must beware of 
reproaching his veterans, and lest he should stir up 
their hatred against me, I shall say nothing of the 
nature of the war: though, after all, the case of the 
soldiers is widely different from yours: they fol- 
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lowed ; 3rou sought a leader. You returned victori- 
ous$ from Thessaly to Brundusium with the legions.* 
There you did not kill me : a great favour, truly ; for 
I confess you had it in your power ; though there 
was not one of those that were with you who did 
not think that you ought to spare me. For so 
great is the love of our country, that my person was 
sacred to your legions, because they remembered 
that by nie their country had been preserved. But 
granting that you gave me what you did not take 
away ; and that 1 now enjoy life by your bounty, 
because you did not deprive me of it ; have your 
reproaches permitted me to view this favour in the 
light I used to do, especially as you could not but 
see that you must hear of these things again ? 

You came to Brundusium, to the very bosom and 
embraces of your little actress. How ! do not I 
speak truth ? How wretched it is not to be able 
to deny what it is shameful to confess ! If you 
were not ashamed to expose yourself thus to the 
municipal towns, were you not ashamed to expose 
yourself to your veteran army t For what soldier 
was there who did not see her at Brundusium! 
who that was ignorant of her coming so many days* 
journey, to give you joy ? who that Was not sorry 
he perceived so late what an infamous wretch he 
followed ? You made a second tour of Italy, ac- 
companied by the same actress : cruel and misera- 
ble was the quartering of your soldiers on the 
towns ; scandalous the plunder of gold and silver, 
but chiefly of wine in the city. To this was added, 
that without the knowledge of Caesar, who was ia 
Jilexandria, Antony, by the favour of his friends, was 
appointed master of the horse.f Then he thought 

* After the battle of Pharaalia, Cssar wnt back a greAt part of his 
army into Italy, under the command of Antony, and pursued Pomper 
whh the remainder of his forces. '» «- rvj 

t When the news of the battle of PbarsaUa and of Pompey*s deatk 
reached Rome, Ciesar was declared dictator a second time in liisak- 
MMo, and Antony his master of Uie borse. 
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he had a right to live publicly with Hippias, and to 
deliver the tributary horses to Sergius the player. 
He then chose the house of M. Piso, and not that 
which he now scandalously possesses. Why should 
I publish his decrees, his rapaciousness, the estates 
he bestowed, and those which he violently seized ? 

Eoverty compelled him to it ; to what hand to turn 
imself he knew not. He was not as yet in pos- 
session of the large estate left him by L. Rubrius, 
and that left him by L. Turselius ; he had not as 
yet become all of a sudden the heir of Pompey, and 
a great many others who were absent. He was 
then obliged to live after the manner of robbers, 
having just as much as he could get by plunder. But 
let us pass over the instances of his enormous 
wickedness, and proceed to the shining parts of his 
character. 

Caesar left Alexandria happy, in his own opinion ; 
but, in mine, he who renders his country unhappy 
must be miserable. At a public auction, before the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, the goods of Pompey 
(oh wretched me ! my tears are indeed exhausted, 
but my heart is penetrated with grief), the goods, I 
say, of Pompey the Great were put up by the dole- 
ful voice of a public crier. In this smgle instance 
did the city groan, forgetting her slavery; and 
though all were possessed by fear, yet the groans 
of the Roman people found a free passage even 
from enthralled bosoms. While all were filled 
with expectation to see who would be so impious, 
80 frantic, so neat an enemy to gods and men, as 
to dare to bid at this villanous sale, no one was 
found to have assurance enough but Antony ; which 
was the more remarkable as there were so many then 
present who had assurance enough to do any thing 
else. There was only one person who durst ven- 
ture on what the most consummate impudence 
would have startled at. Did such stupidity then, 
or, to speak more properly, such madness, possess 
Cw. Vol, 1L— X 
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you, as not to know, that being descended of such 
a family, b^ becoming a bidder in that place, and a 
bidder too for Pompey's goods, you rendered your- 
self odious and detestable to the Roman people ; and 
incurred, not only the present, but the future resent- 
ment both of gods and men T but how insolently 
that voracious monster seized on the goods of that 
man, whose courage rendered the Romans formida- 
ble, and whose justice made them dear, to foreign 
nations ! 

Having, then, all of a sudden, immersed himself 
in the wealth of this great man, he was transported 
with joy : like the character in the play, he was 
poor this instant, and rich the next. But, as a cer- 
tain poet expresses it, I forget who, " What lightly 
comes, lightly goes/* It is incredible, it is amazing, 
how he could possibly squander such immense 
wealth, I will not say m so few months, but days. 
Prodigious was the quantity of wine ; prodigious 
that of massy plate ; a rich wardrobe ; great variety 
of elegant and noble furniture, such as bespoke not 
luxury, but plenty : yet all was dissipated in a few 
days. What Charybdis* so voracious ! Charybdis 
do I say 1 if there ever was such a monster, she 
was only a single one : the ocean itself, by heavens, 
seems scarce capable of swallowing up so much 
wealth, so widely scattered, and situated in so many 
distant places, in so short a space of time. There 
was nothing shut up, nothing sealed, nothing com- 
mitted to writing. Whole cellars of wine were 
lavished on the most infamous wretches: some 
things became the plunder of actors, some of ac- 
tresses ; the house swarmed with gamesters and 
drunkards ; whole days were consumed in revelling, 

* Charybdia is « dangeromi whirlpool in die straits of Sieilj. new ths 
eoMt of Taurominium. on the eastern side of Demons, orer-against 
Beylla, a (htal roelc. Hence tbe proverb, *' Ton etrilce on Scylta, en- 
deaTouring to avoid Ctiarybdis,** it being very hard for passengers to 
avoid the one or other of theoi. They are represented by the poets m 
hideous devouring monsters. 
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and that in different places ; to these things were frer 
quently added great losses at gaming ; for Antony hi m- 
self was not always lucky. There you might have 
seen the beds of slaves covered with Pompey's 

Eurple quilts of rich tapestry. Cease then to won- 
er, that all these things were so soon dissipated. 
Such wild profusion must quickly have consumed, 
not only the wealth of one man, how great soever, 
but whole cities and kingdoms. Even his houses 
and gardens did this man swallow up. Consummate 
impudence ! And had you the assurance to enter 
that house ? to cross that sacred threshold? to pre- 
sent your dauntless front before the household gods 
of that family? Were you not ashamed to dwell 
80 long in a house which none for a long time 
could behold, none could pass by, without shedding 
tears ? a house in which, senseless as you are, not 
one single thing could afford you pleasure. 

Did you imagine you were entering your own 
house, when you beheld the beaks of ships and other 
naval spoils that adorned its porch 1* It is impos- 
isible : for, senseless and inconsiderate as you are, 
yet still you know your friends, yourself, and what 
belongs to you. Nor indeed do I think it possible 
that you could, either awake or asleep, enjoy any 
tranquillity of mind : for, violent and frantic as you 
are, when the form of that extraordinary man pre- 
sented itself to your imagination, you must have 
been roused out of your sleep with horror, and even 
have been often seized with phrensy when awake. 
As for me, I really pity its very walls and roofs : 
for what did that house ever behold but the greatest 
modesty, purity, and sanctity of manners? For 
Pompey, conscript fathers, as you very well know, 
was both eminent abroad, and to be admired at 

* The Romans, it would appear, had a great pride in omameiulng 
Hm'it porches and the avenues to their houses. Pompey, having been 
successful in the war against the pirates, had his ornamented with naval 
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home ; nor more to be commended for his public 
conduct than for his domestic discipline : yet under 
his roofs are brothels now instead of bed-chambers, 
and tippling shops instead of dining rooms. But 
Antony denies all this. Give over, give over making 
any inquiry : he has now become frugal ; he has 
divorced his actress, according to the laws of the 
twelve tables ; he has taken away his keys from her, 
and turned her out of doors. How excellent, how 
worthy a citizen, the most commendable action of 
whose whole life is his divorcing an actress ! But 
how often does he talk of his being both consul and 
Antony ? that is to say, both Antony and the vilest 
fellow breathing; both Antony and the greatest 
villain on earth : for what else is meant by Antony t 
If any dignity were implied in the name, your grand- 
father, I suppose, would sometimes have styled 
himself both consul and Antony. Yet he never 
did : my colleague, your uncle, would have done the 
same, unless you are the only person of the name 
of Antony. But I pass over those faults, which are 
not peculiar to that character in which you hav^ 
harassed your country ; let me return to that scene 
in which you were a principal actor : I mean the 
civil war, which was begun, contrived, and under- 
taken by your means. 

Your cowardice and your lust rendered you un- 
equal to this war. You had tasted, or rather swal- 
lowed down, the blood of your countrymen : in the 
battle of Pharsalia you led the van ; you had mur- 
dered L. Domitius, a man of the greatest quality and 
renown ; numbers that had escaped out of the battle, 
whom Caesar, as he did some others, would perhaps 
have saved, you had butchered, after pursuing theni 
with the utmost cruelty. After which great and 
glorious exploits, why did you not follow Caesar into 
Africa, especially as so great a part of the war stiU 
remained 1 In what favour were you with Caesar, 
after his return from Africa ! in what rank ? When 
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general, you had been his questor ; when dictator, 
his master of the horse ; you had been the manager 
of the war, the adviser of his cruelty, the partaker 
of the plunder, and by his will, as you yourself 
owned, named his heii , but you were asked for the 
money you owed for the house, for the gardens, and 
for the rest of the purchase.* At first you answered 
with downright fierceness; and, that 1 may not 
always seem against you, what you said was almost 
just and equitable. " Caesar ask money of me ! 
why more than I should of him ? has he conquered 
without mel that he could never have done. It 
was I who gave him a pretext for the civil war ; I 
who passed pernicious laws ; 1 who took up arms 
against the consuls and generals of the Roman 
people, against the senate and people of Rome, 
against our country gods, against our religion and 
property, and against our very country. Did he 
conquer for himself only t if the guilt is common, 
why should not the booty be common too." You 
demanded only what was reasonable ; but what did 
that signify, while he was more powerful t Turn- 
ing a deaf ear then to your speeches, he des- 
patched his soldiers to you and jrour sureties ; and 
when you produced that famous inventory, all of a 
sudden, what laughter did it occasion ? That there 
should be so long a list of so many different estates, 
and yet not a single article, excepting a part of 
Misenas, that the seller could call his own. But 



* Antony bought Pompey*s houses in Rome and the neighbourhood, 
witb aU their rich fUmiture. at Cesar's auction ; but trusting to his 
Interest with Casar, and to the part which he bad borne in adTancing him 
l» his power, never dreamed of being obliged to pay Tor them ; but 
Cssar, disgusted with Ivis debaucheries and extravagance, resolved to 
gbow himself the sole master, nor suffer any contradiction to his will ; 
accordingly be gave peremptory orders to L. Plancus the pretor, to re^ 
quire immediate payment of Antony, or else to levy the money on his 
sureties, according to the tenor of their bond. This provolted Antony 
to such a degree, that, in the height of his resentment, he is said to bavs 
entered into a design of taking away Cssttr's lift, of which Cmat htoi* 
•elf complained openly in the senate. 
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wretched was the appearance that sale made ; a few 
of Porapey's clothes, and these few soiled ; some of 
his silver plate, all battered together ; some of his 
slaves, all in rags ; so that we lamented there was 
any thing of his left for us to behold. The heirs of 
L. Rubrius, however, by an Order of Caesar's, for- , 
bade the side. The knave ^as now at a nonplus ; 
whither to turn himself he knaw not. At that very 
time an assassin, sent by this very man to Caesar's 
house, was apprehended with a dagger about him ; of 
which Caesar, inveighing ope'^'ly against you in the 
senate, complained. Caesar % t to Spam, havings 
on account of your poverty, n ved you a few days 
to make up your payment. \ ou did not even then 
follow him. Though so goo ^ a gladiator^ did you 
receive your discharge so soon t* 

Need any one then be afraid of this man, who is 
so very timorous in the parts he acts, that is, in 
making his own fortune? At last, however, to 
Spain he went ; but, he says, it was with danger 
that he went. How then did Dolabella contrive to 
go ? You either ought not to have espoused that 
cause, Antony, or, having espoused it, ought to have 
defended it to the last. Thrice did Caesar fight with 
his countrymen, in Thessaly, Africa, and Spain. In 
all these battles Dolabella was present; and in 
Spain he even received a wound. If you ask my 
sentiments, I approve not of his conduct ; but yet 

* When the gladiatora ended their combats, the victors had several 
marks of favour conferred on them. The most common rewards were 
Cbe cap and the wand : the former was given only to such gladiators as 
were slaves, (br a tolcen of their obtaining A^edom : the rudis, wbidi 
was a kind of rod or wand, seems to have been bestowed both on slaves 
and freemen ; but with this difference, that it procured for the former n* 
more than a discharge (him any further performance in public ; on which 
they commonly turned fencing-masters, spending their time in traininf 
Bp young fencers: but the wand, when given to such persons as, being 
free, had hired themselves out for these shows, restored ihem to a fhdl 
•njoyment nf their liberty. Both these sorts of discharged fencers, being 
•xeosed from flirtber service, hung their arms in the temple of Herev- 
les, the patron of their professum, and were never callsd out again widi- 
<NU Uieir consent. 
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the principles on wAich he acts only are to be 
jpondemned, his constfoicy deserves commendation. 
J3ut who are you ? Pontpey's children first demanded 
to be restored to thpir country. Well, be it so; 
-this, we grant, was ^ cause common to you with 
others. They likewise demanded the restitution of 
their gods, their altars, their property, and family 
estate, which you j^ad seized. As these things 
were demanded by force of arms, by those who had 
a right to them by 1^ (though in such violent pro- 
ceedings there caqnbe no justice), yet still it was 
very justifiable fpn^e intruder on Pompey's estate 
to fight against ^^ ffjapey's heirs. Were not you 
vomiting amid youiv riotous feasts at Narbonne, 
while Dolabella was^jfighting for you in Spain ? But 
how did you return ^m Narbonne 1 Yet Antony 
asks why I returned r so suddenly from my tour, l 
have lately explained to you, conscript fathers, the 
reason of my return ; I was willing to have done 
some service to my country, if possible, before the 
first of January. But, as to the question how I re- 
turned, I answer, in the first place, by day, and not 
b)^ night ; in the next place, with a gown and shoes, 
without either pattens or a short cloak. But you 
look on me with an angry eye, me thinks. Surely 
you would be glad to be friends with me, if you knew 
how much ashamed I am of your infamous behaviour, 
of which you yourself are not in the least ashamed. 
Of aU the scandalous actions among men, never did 
I see, never did I hear, of any that surpassed this ; 
that you, who looked on yourself as master of the 
horse, who next year intended suing for, or rather 
demanding, the consulship, should post through all 
the municipal towns and colonies of Gaul, in which 
we used to solicit for the consulship, while it was 
solicited, and not demanded, in pattens and a short 
cloaJc. 
But observe the levity of the man. Having come 
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to the Red Rocks* about the ten^ hour of the day,* 
he slunk into a tippling shop, and concealing him- 
self there, drank hard tm night :^*^ ' * dr'yiP<r tp the 
'city in his chaise, as fast as he f:: ^ to 

his own house all muffled up.|.^;.' Who a^^j you," 
says the porter. " A letter-earner from Marcus,'* 
replies the other. On this he is immediately intro- 
duced to the lady on whose account he came, and 
gives her a letter, which she reads with^ears; for 
it was indeed very tenderly written. The substance 
of it was, that he would have nothing moreto say 
to the actress ; that he had laid aside ^). ajffection 
for her, and transferred it to his dear Plnlyia. She 
continued shedding tears very plentifully : the ten- 
der-hearted man could no longer support it ; he un- 
muffled his head, and flew to her arms. Infamous 
man ! (for what else can 1 call you t a more proper 
epithet I cannot find out,) was it then that a woman 
might unexpectedly, by your suddenly discovering 
yourself, see that you filled the city with noc- 
turnal alarms, and all Italy with terror for so many 
days If At your own house, indeed, you might 
allege that love was the cause of your coming; 
but abroad there was a more scandalous reason, and 
it was this, lest L. Plancus| should distress your 
sureties. But on being brought into the assembly 
by the tribune of the people, when you answered 

* This was a small Tillage, situated between Rome and Veil, in the 
Oassian way. 

t During Cesar's stay in Spain, Antony set forward from Italy to pay 
his compUmentR to bim tbere, or to meet him at least on the road in tm 
recum towards home ; bat when he had made about hair of the journey, 
iM met with some despatches, which obliged him to turn baclc in ail 
haste to Rome. This raised a new alarm in the city, and especially 
^ among the Pompeians, who were aflrald that Cassar, having now snb- 
dned all opposition, was resolved, after the manner of Ibrmer conquerors, 
to take his revenge in cool blood on all his adversaries ; and had sent 
Antony back, as the most proper instnmient to execute some orders oi 
that sort. 

t This L. Plancus was brother to Manatius Planeos. an Intlmale frisni 
srCicero*s ; and to whom several of his Isttsn are addressed. 
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tbat you were co .ie on account of your private 
affairs, you became the jest even of the populace. 

But we have dwelt too long on trifles, let us now 
procr ■ '- ' • ( greater importance. "When 

Caes ^ 1 .^* ^ from Spain, you were the most 

forward of all othc ^ in meeting him ; you went and 
returned very expc litiously, to let him see, that if 
you were not bravc, you were at least active. By 
some means or other, you got again into his goo4 
graces. But this was Caesar's true character; if 
he knew a man in indigent circumstances, and over- 
whelmed V ith debt, if he was at the same time an 
infamous and enterprising fellow, he readily received 
him into ais friendship. Having these qualifications 
then to recommend you,he ordered you to be returned 
consul, even along with himself. 1 do not complain 
of Dolabella, who was then encouraged to stand for 
it, was persuaded and deluded. How perfldious the 
behaviour of you both was to Dolabella in that affair 
can be a secret to none. Caesar prompted him to 
sue for it ; but appropriated and transferred to him- 
self what was thus promised and accepted of; and 
you concurred in this piece of treachery. The first 
of January comes ; we are forced into the senate- 
house: Dolabella inveighed much more copiously 
and severely against this fellow than I do now.* 
But when he grew angry, good gods ! what did he 
not say 1 When Caesar first of all declared, that 
before he set out, he would give orders that Dola- 

* Casar had promised the consulship to Dolabella, but, contrary to 
expectation, took it to himself. Thi» was contrived by Antony, who, 
Jealous of Dolabella, as a rival in Cw8ar*8 fhvour. was constantly sug- 
fMting somewhat to his disadvantage, and labouring to create a diffi- 
dence of him in Cessar. Dolabella was sensibly touched with tl>e affront^ 
and came full ofindiirnation to the senate, where, not daring to vent bis 
•pleen on ('ssar, he entertained the assembly with a severe speech against 
Antony, which drew on many warm and angry words between them ; 
till C«sar, to end the dispute, promised to resign the consulship to Dola^ 
bella, before he went to the Parthian war; but Antony protected, tha^ 
bv his authority as augur, he would disturb that election, whenever tl 
■noold be attempted. 
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bella should be consul ; y^et they deny this man to 
have been a king, though he always talked and acted 
in this manner : but when Caesar said so, this worthy 
augur told us, that, being invested with the priest- 
hood, he had power by his auspices of stopping or 
rendering void the elections, and he declared sol- 
emnly that he would exert this power. Now, ob- 
serve here, in the first place, the wonderful stupidity 
of the manr: for how ! had you not been augur, and 
yet been consul, would have been less able to do 
that which you said you were empowered to do by 
your sacerdotal authority ? you could have done it 
more easily : for we have only the right of declaring; 
the consuls, and even the other magistrates, have 
that of inspection. Well, let this be considered only 
as a slip (and, indeed, consideration cannot be ex- 
pected from one who is always drunk) ; but observe 
nis impudence. He declared in the senate, many 
months before, that he would either put a stop to 
DolabeUa's election by the auspices, or do that 
which he has since done. Can sny man foresee 
what defect there will be in the auspices, unless he 
has determined to observe them ?* Now this is not 
allowed by our laws, while the comitia are holding ; 
and if any augur has observed them, he ought to 
declare them, not while the comitia are holding, but 
before. But his ignorance and impudence go hand 
in hand ; he neither knows what becomes an augur, 
nor does what is consistent with decency. Recollect 
his consulate from that day to the ides of March. 
Was ever beadle more submissive, more fawning t 
He coul4 do nothing of himself; he asked every 
thing: and thrusting his head into his colleague's 
litter behind, he petitioned for gratuities which he 
afterward made venal. 

« When the augur, in the execution of his ofllce, wan to observe tlie 
heavens, he went up on some high place; took the augural-staff (whidi 
was a sort of crosier bent at one ehd) in his hand, and marked out tba 
four quarters ot the heavens with it. Then he turned to the east, and ia 
this situatioa waited rhr a sign, by ihander, Ughtning , hirda, or ttie winl 
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The day for Dolabella's election coqnes ; the lots 
of the prerogative century are drawn : he remains 
quiet.* They are declared; still he is silent. The 
^rst class is called ; their vote is reported : then, as ' 
usual, the second class is called to vote : all this was 
done in less time than I have taken up in relating it. 
When the business was over, this worthy augur (you 
would have thought him another Laelius) called out, 
"Adjourn." Unparalleled impudence! what had 
you seen ? what had you perceived ? what had you 
heard 1 You neither then said, nor now say, that 
you were observing the heavens. There was that 
defect, therefore, which so far back as the first of 
January you had foreseen and foretold. I trust in 
heaven then you have belied the auspices to your 
own destruction, rather than that of your country. 
You inspired the Roman people with religious scru- 
ples : as augur, you made a declaration of the aus- 
pices to an augur ; as consul, to a consul. Vl\ say 
DO more on this subject, lest I should seem to shake 
the acts of Dolabella, which must necessarily some 
time or other be brought before our college. But 
attend to the arrogance and insolence of the man. 
As long as you pleased, Dolabella was unduly elected; 
and again, when you altered your mind, he was created 
with regular auspices. If, when an augur declares 
in the words you declared in, the words signify no- 
thing, confess that when you called out, " Adjourn," 
you were drunk : if there is any significancy in these 
words, I desire you, as a brother augur, to show me 

* By the institution of the comitia centuriata, Servius Tallius secretly 
eonveyed the whole power fVom the commons ; for the centuries of the 
flnt and richest class being called out first, who were three more in 
number than all the rest put together, if they all agreed, as generally 
they did, the business was already decided, and the other classes were 
needless and insignificant. The commons, in the time of the firee sute, 
« 79etify this disadvantage, obtained, that before they proceeded to voting 
«ny matter at these comitia, that century should give their suflVages first 
Ml whom it fell by lot, with the name of •* prerogative century."- The 
•Cher centuries were called out according to their proper plaees. 
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ivhat it is. Bat, lest I should pass orer one of the 
most beautiful of Antony's numerous exploits, let 
me proceed to the festival of the Lupercalia.* 

He is no hypocrite, conscript fathers ; it is evident 
that he is now touched ; he sweats, he grows pale : 
let him do what he pleases, provided he does not 
▼omit, as he did in the Minutian portico. What 
apology can be made for so scandalous an action? 
I should be glad to hear, that I may see what are 
the fruits of the Leontine fields, and of the la\fg6 
wages he paid his rhetoric- master. Your colleague 
eat in the rostra, arrayed in a purple robe, on a throne 
of gold, with a crown on his head. You went up 
to him; you approached his throne (though you 
were a Lupercal,t you ought to have remembered 
that you were likewise a consul) ; you produced a 
diadem. A general groan issued from the whole 
forum. Whence had you that diadem 1 you did not 
pick it up in the streets, but brought from home the 
premeditated, the concerted mischief. You put it 
on his head amid the groans of the people ; he re- 
jected it with universal applause. You then, villain, 
were the only person, who, after having established 
t3nranny, wanted to have your colleague your master ; 

* This festival was celebrated on tbe fifteenth oT Febrnary. The cer»> 
moniefl observed in it were of a very slnffolar nature. First, two goats 
and a dog were killed ; then the foreheads of two youag noen of distinct 
tion were touched with the bloody knife, and they were to laugh when 
they were thus touched. When this was done, the skins of the vietims 
were cut Into thongs and whips for the young meh ; who, armed in this 
manner, and corered only with a pair of drawers, ran about tbe city and 
the fields, striking aU they met. The young married women aulTered 
themselves to be struck by them, and believed those strokes were a fapip 
to fhiitAilness. 

t Cesar received from the senate the most extravagant honours, both 
human and divine, whicb flattery could invent. Among the other com< 
pUments that were paid to him, there was a new fraternity of Lupeivi 
instituted to his honour, and called by his name ; of which Antony was 
the head. Cesar, in his triumphal robe, seated himself in the rostra, in 
a golden chair, to see tbe diversion of the running : where, in the midst 
of their sport, the consul Antony, at the head of his naked crew, mado 
him tlM oflbr of a regal diadem, and attempted to put it on his bead. 
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and at the same time made trial what the Komaii 

Eeople would endure. But you likewise applied t^ 
is compassion, and threw yourself as a suppliant at 
his feet : for what favour \ that you might be a slave? 
This you should have asked for yourself alone, who 
have lived from your childhood in such a manner 
as to bear any thing, as to serve tamely : from us, 
surely, or the people of Rome, you had no such com- 
mission. O that inimitable eloquence of yours, when 
you harangued the people naked ! what could be more 
scandalous than this? what more shamefull what 
more worthy of the severest punishment ? Do you 
expect that 1 am to sting you 1 If you have not lost 
all feeling, this speech must wound, must harrow up 
your soul. 1 am afraid lest I should lessen the glory 
of the greatest of men ; yet the anguish of my soiu 
will not suffer me to be silent T what can be mor« 
shameful than that he should live, who bestowed a 
royal diadem, when all confess that he was justly 
slain who rejected it? he even ordered it to be 
entered in the public acts, at the time of the Luper- 
calia, that " M. Antony, the consul, by command of 
the people, offered kingly power to C. Caesar, per- 
petual dictator, but that Caesar refused it." Now, 
mdeed, 1 am not in the least surprised that you dis- 
turb the public tranquillity ; that you not only hate 
the city, but the light of the sun ; and that you liye 
with the most abandoned ruffians, not only voluptu- 
ously, but without any manner of reflection. For 
where can you set your foot in time of peace ? what 
refuge can you have in laws and statutes, which 3rou 
have done your utmost to abolish by introducing 
regal authority ? Was L. Tarquinius then banished 1 
was Sp. Cassius, Sp. Melius, M. Manlius, put to 
death for this, that so many ages after, contrary to 
all law, a king should be set up at R6me by M. An* 
tony 1 But lei us return to the auspices. 

Let me ask yon how you would have behaved in 
the business which Cassar was to have transacted in 

Cw. Vol. II.— Y 
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the senate on the ides of March.* I was told indeed 
that you came prepared, because you thought I would 
speak about the fictitious auspices, which yet there 
was a necessity of obeying. The fortune of the 
people of Rome prevented the transactions of that 
day ; but did the death of Caesar destroy the judg- 
ment you passed concerning the auspices t But I 
have touched on a juncture, which I must speak con- 
cerning before I go on with what 1 had begun to 
treat of. How you fled, how you trembled on that 
day ! how the consciousness of yx)ur guilt made you 
despair of life, while out of the general rout you con- 
veyed yourself privately to your own house, by the 
favour of those who meant that you should be safe, 
could you have had discernment enough to perceive 
it ! O my vainly unerring foresight of future events ! 
I told those brave deliverers of ours in the capitol, 
when they desired me to go and exhort you to the 
defence of the state, that while you were afraid, you 
would promise every thing; but as soon as your 
apprehensions were over, that you would act like 
yourself.f Therefore, while the other consulars 
went backward and forward, I remained fixed in my 
purpose ; I neither saw you on that nor the follow- 



* When Casar had prepared every Uiing for his expedition againat the 
Parthians, before his departure he resolved to have the regal title con- 
Ihrred on him by the senate, who were too sensible of his power, and 
obsequious to his will, to deny him any tlHng ; and to make it the more 
palatable at the same time to the people, he caused a report to be indus- 
triously propagated through the city, of ancient prophecies found in the 
Sibylline books, that the Parthians could not be conquered, but by a 
king ; on the strength of which, Gotta, one of the guardians of these 
books, was to move the senate to decree the title of kmg to him. As this 
was to be part of the senate's business on the occasion here mentioned^ 
Cicero asks Antony what he would have done in the aflfkir. 

t Brutus, deceived by Antony's artfUl conduct, immediately after Ce- 
■ar's death, had conceived hopes of him, and proposed sending a deputa^ 
tkm to him to exhort him to measures of peace. Cicero remonstrated 
against this, for the reasons he here assigns, and could not be prevailed, 
on to bear a part in the deputation ; so that while the ether consular 
senators were going forward and backward as mediators between Antony 
and the conspirators, Cicero remained fixed in his purpose, and did not 
■OS Antony for the first two days after Cesar's death. 
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ing day; nor did I think it possible that a union 
could be established by any ties whatsoever, between 
the best of citizens and the most inveterate enemy 
of the state. Three days after 1 came to the temple 
of Tellus, and indeed unwilliue^ly, as all the avenues 
to it were blocked up by armed men. What a day, 
Mark Antony, was that for you ? though you sud- 
denly became my eaemy, yet I pity you, because 
you are an enemy to yourself. 

Immortal gods ! how good, how great a man you 
might have been, could you have preserved a due 
remembrance of that day ! We might have had a 
peace, that was sealed by a noble youth, the son of 
M. Antony, and grandson of M. Bambalio. Though 
fear made you gSod for a while, yet the restraint was 
soon removed; that audaciousness which never 
deserts you when fear is absent rendered you a vil- 
lain. And even at that time, when men thought best 
of you, though I still differed from them, you wick- 
edly presided at the tyrant's funeral, if a funeral it 
might be called.* Yours was that beautiful pane- 
gyric, yours that pity, yours that exhortation. You, 
you, I say, kindled those firebrands with which his 
body was half- consumed, and those by which the 
house of L. Bellienus was set on fire and burnt 
down.f You it was who let loose on us the rage of 
those abandoned villains, for the most part slaveis, 
whom we were obliged to repel by force and vio- 
lence. Yet, as if your foulness had been wiped off", 
the following days you made some noble decrees in 
the capitol, that after the ides of March no bill for 

* Antony procured a decree of the senate for allowing a public Aineral 
to C»Mar, as being the best opportunity of inflaming the soldiers and the 

SDpolace, and raising some commotions to the disadvantage of che repnb- 
can cause, in wtiicb he succee<led so well that Brutus and Cassius bad 
no small difficulty to defend tbeir lives and houses IVom the violence of 
his mob. 

t The populace, excited by the spectacle of Cssar's body, and the elo- 
qnonee of Antony, who made the funeral oration, committed numbetlest 
•els of violence -, and, among others, set fire to the house of this lJ^||aM 
sxMi who was a senator. 
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immunities or favours should be fixed up. Yon 
yourself mentioned the exiles ; you know what you 
said concerning immunities. But, what was best of 
all, you banished the name of dictator for ever from 
the state ; by which action you seemed to have con- 
ceived such an aversion to royalty, as to be desirous 
of taking away all apprehensions of it, on account 
of the last dictator. To others the state seemed to 
be settled, but very different wjere my sentiments ; 
for, while you were at the helm, I dreaded a uni- 
versal wreck. Was I then mistaken ? or could he 
any longer be unlike himself? Bills were stuck up 
all over the capitol, even while you stood looking 
on : immunities were granted, not only to single per- 
sons, but to whole states. The freedom of Rome 
was not now conferred on individuals, but on whole 
provinces. If these acts therefore remain, conscript 
lathers, which, if the constitution subsists, cannot 
remain, you have lost whole provinces; and not 
only your revenues, but the whole power of Rome 
must sink by this domestic traffic. 

What is become of the five millions of money 
which appeared by the books to be in the temple 
of Ops 1 Fatal indeed were his treasures ; but yet 
if they must not be restored to those to whom they 
belonged, they were such as might free us from our 
taxes. But how could you, who on the ides of March 
owed above thirty thousand pounds, pay off such a 
debt before the first of April ] why should I mention 
an infinite number of writings and notes ? Innume- 
rable indeed were the favours which, not without 
your knowledge, were purchased by different per- 
sons ; but one famous decree, concerning King Deio- 
tarus, the faithful friend of the Roman people, was 
stuck up in the capitol ;* at the sight of which there 

* DeiotaiTM wu kinfr of Galatin, tnd a fkithfbl ally of Rome. Fbr his 
adlierenefl to Pompey he waA deprived of part of hin duminioiia by Caaar, 
at wlioae death hla agents at Rome bargained with Antony Tor the anni 
•f eighty Uioaaaod poonda to raatore Uie good old king to hia domiaioni 
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was not a person that could refrain from laughing, 
though under the deepest concern ; for was ever 
one man a greater enemy to another than Caesar 
-was to Deiofarus 1 whom he hated as much as he 
did this order, as he did the Roman knights, the in- 
habitants of Marseilles, and all who had the interest 
of their country at heart. King Deiotarus then 
became the favourite of a man when dead, from 
whom when alive he could never obtain the least 
favour or justice, either present or absent. While 
Caesar was alive he prosecuted Deiotarus, who enter- 
tained him at his court, fleeced him, extorted money 
from him, placed one of his Greek attendants over 
his dominions, and took away Armenia from him, 
which had been given him by the senate : all this, 
while on earth he deprived him of, after his death 
he restored. But what words did he make use of 
to justify such a proceeding? One while he says 
that it seems reasonable to him ; another, not un- 
reasonable. A strange way of talking ! but Caesar 
never said that any thing seemed reasonable to him 
which we asked for Deiotarus ; for whose interest I 
always appeared in his absence. A promissory note 
for above seventy-eight thousand pounds, without 
nay knowledge, or that of any ef the king's friends, 
was, by his ambassadors — good men indeed, but un- 
experienced---drawn up in Fulvia's apartment, where 
many other things have been, and still are, pros- 
tituted to sale. I think you should consider well 
what you are to do with this note : for the king, of 
himself, without having recourse to any of Caesar's 
papers, as soon as he heard of his death, recovered 
what belonged to him by his own bravery. As he 
was a wise prince, he knew well that what tyrants took 
away the injured party, on the death of the tyrant, 
had a right to recover. No lawyer then, not even 

■fain. But in this he was beforehand with them ; fur he no sooner 
beard of Casar^ death than ha aeived by force on what he had baea 
^usllydiapoaaeaMNL 
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that fellow who is employed as a lawyer by ncne 
but youy and who advised you to this step, pretends 
that his note gives you a title to what was recov- 
ered before it was granted ; for he did not buy it of 
you, but was in possession of it before you sold him 
what was his own. He acted like a man ; we like des- 
picable {poltroons : for we detest the tyrant^ and yet 
defend his acts. 

Why then should I mention the numberless memo- 
randums and notes of hand ? which several persons 
even make it their business to counterfeit, and sell 
as publicly as if they were gladiators' bills. Hence 
it is that such prodigious heaps of money are now 
piled up at his house, that it is weighed out, not told. 
But how blind is avarice ! A bill i$ lately stuck up» 
by which the richest cities of Crete are exempt^ 
from taxes ; and it is decreed, that after the procon- 
sulate of M. Brutus, Crete shall be no longer a prov- 
ince. Are you in your senses ? ought you not to 
be bound 1 Can Crete, by any decree of Caesar's, 
be made free, after the proconsulate of Brutus, when 
Brutus had nothing to do with Crete while Caesar 
was alive ? But lest you should think there is no- 
thing in this, you have, by the traffic of such a 
decree, actually lost the province of Crete. In a 
word, never was any thing bought that Antony is 
not ready to sell. Did Caesar, too, pass the law con- 
cerning exiles which you stuck up? I insult no 
man on his misfortune; I only complain, in the 
first place, that they whose case Caesar thought to 
be different have been scandalously put on a foot- 
ing as to their return from banishment : in the next 
place, I cannot perceive why you should not extend 
this favour to all ; for there are not 'above three or 
four excepted. Why should not those who are in- 
volved in the same calamity be equally the objects 
of your compassion 1 why do you treat them as you 
do your uncle, whom you would not pardon when 
you pardoned the rest — whom you urged, howevsiv 
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to stand for the censorship and drew up a petition 
for that purpose, which excited both the laughter and 
indignation of mankind } but why did not you hold 
that comitia? was it because a tribune of the peo- 
ple declared that it thundered to the left !• When 
your own interest is concerned, the auspices are 
considered as nothing ; when that of your friends, 
then you are strictly religious. What ! did you not 
desert him, when he put up for being a septemvir tf 
But he asked for his money ; what were you afraid 
of] lest you could not refnse to pay him, 1 suppose, 
if he was once restored. You loaded a man with 
all manner of reproaches, whom you ought to have 
revered like a father, had you had the least spark 
of filial piety. His daughter,^ your own cousin, you 
turned away, having first looked out and bargained 
for another match. Yet this was not enough ; you 
defamed a woman of the strictest honour. Could 
any thing be added to this 1 yes, you went farther 
still. You had the assurance to say on the first of 
January, in a full senate, where your uncle was 
present, that the ground of your enmity to Dolabella 
was your having found out that he attempted to de- 
bauch your cousin and wife. Who can determine 
which was greatest on this occasion, your impu- 
dence in the senate, your villany against Dolabella, 
your indelicacy before your father, or your cruelty 
in using such base and unbecoming language against 
an unfortimate lady t 

* When thUKler was heard to Uie left it waa contidered a hampj 
nreaaffe, on every other occaaion but that of boldiug the ooonitia, whan 
U waa deemed an unhappy one. 



t Seven commiMionera, called the septemvirU were appointed ibr 
takiiif care of the Aaois appointed in honour of the goda. It ia probaUe, 
bowever, that Cicero here meana one of the seven eommiaaioners ap- 
pointed, aAer Csaar'a death, for dividing th« Campaniao and Leontino 
uuidt. 

i Anlony*a declaration that the ground of hit qurrrel with Dolabella 
waa bia attempt to seduce hia wift Anton ia, the dat.ghter of bia unda^ 
s probobiy without any foundation, and contrived only to coinur lOM 
DTce with her, and hia lata marriage with Fulvta, tho widow of 



divorce 
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But let us return to the notes of hand. How came 
you to take these things under your cognizance t 
for Caesar's acts were confirmed by the senate for 
the sake of peace ; at least what Caesar enacted, not 
what Antony says he enacted. Whence are they 
issued ? by whose authority are they produced ? if 
fictitious, why are they approved of 1 if genuine, why 
are they exposed to sale ? But it was agreed on, 
that from the first of June the consuls should, with 
assistants, take cognizance of Caesar's acts. Who 
were these assistants ? whom did you ever summon! 
what kalends of June did you wait fori Those, 
when having made a tour through all the colonies 
of the veterans, you returned to Rome attended by 
armed men 1 what a glorious tour that was of yours 
in the months of April and May, when you attempted 
to settle a colony at Capua !• how you left that 

{)lace, or rather how near you were never to have 
eft it, we all know. You threaten that city. I 
wish you would proceed so far, as that the " near" 
I just now mentioned may be no longer necessary. 
But what a noble progress that was of yours ! why 
should I mention your grand entertainments, or your 
excessive drinking 1 The one was your loss, the 
other ours. When the lands of Campania were ex- 
empted from taxes, that they might be divided among 
the soldiers, we thought a deep wound was given to 
the constitution ; but you divided them among your 
fellow-debauchees and gamesters. Actors and ac- 
tresses, I say, conscript fathers, are now settled in 
the territories of Campania. Why should I now 
complain of the Leontine lands 1 and yet these ter- 
ritories were once a rich inheritance to the Roman 
people, and brought in a large revenue to- the public 
treasury. Three thousand acres to a physician, as 

* Antony, In ordf r to onnge fhe Teteran aoldiere to hit lerTioe, wanted 
U> gire them the ( apuan lands, and to settle a new eolony there. Ha 
WUkt to Capoa, In order todiride tbe lands; bat the inhabitants laada a 
tififous fsaistanes, aiid had almost ]mu him to death. 
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if he could have made you sound ; two thousand to 
a rhetoric-mastert as if he could possibly have made 
you eloquent. But let us return to your journey, 
and to Italy. 

You settled a colony at Casilinum, where Caesar 
had settled one before. You consulted me indeed 
by letters concerning Capua (I should have returned 
you the same answer as to Casilinum), whether vou 
could lawfully introduce a new colony into a place 
where a colony had been already settled. I denied 
that a new colony could lawfully be introduced 
while a colony that was settled by proper auspices 
was unimpaired; but I wrote, you word that new 
planters might be added to the former. But you, 
elated with pride, and disregarding all the laws of 
auspices, settled a colony at Casihnum, where one 
had been planted a few years before, that you might 
raise a standard, and drive round a plough whose 
share almost grazed on the gate of Capua, that you 
might lessen the territory of a flourishing colony. 
From this violation of what was sacred, you flew to 
the Cassinian estate of M. Varro,* a man of the 
greatest honour and integrity. By what right 1 with 
what face ! The same, you will say, with which 
you seized on the estates of the heirs of L. Rabrius 
and L. Turselius ; with which you thrust yourself 
into a great many other possessions. You bought 
this estate at a sale, you will say ; let the sale be 
legal, let the bills be legal, provided they be Ca?sar's, 
not your own ; those by which you were a debtor, 
not those by which you cleared yourself. Bui who 
can say that Varro's Cassinian estate was sold 1 who 
ever saw that sale 1 who heard the voice of the auc- 
tioneer t You say that you sent a person to Alex- 
\ 

* Varro wn i MOttor «rtho first distinction, both fi>r binh and merit 
— Cloero's intimate fHend. and esteemed the most learned man of Rome 
He liad served as Pompey's lieutenant in Spain, in the beg inning of t|ie 
war; but, after the defeat of AfVanius and Petreiua, quitted the pnm» 
•ioa ofaniMt and retired to bis studies. 
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andria to buy it of Cssar ; for it would have been 
too long, it seems, to wait till he himself shoidd 
come to Rome. But who ever heard (and yet there 
was no man for whose welfare the pubhc was more 
concerned) that any part df Varro's estate was se- 
questered t yet if it should appear that Caesar wrote 
to you to restore it, what can be said bad enough of 
such monstrous impudence 1 Remove those swords 
a little which are now before our eyes, and you 
shall instantly see the difference between Caesar's 
authority for ordering a sale, and your audacious 
presumption ; for not only the proprietor of that 
estate, but any friend, neighbour, guest, or steward 
of his shall have it in his power to drive you 
from it. 

Yet for how many days did you shamefully revel 
in that villa 1 from the third hour there was nothing 
but drinking, gaming, and vomiting. O unfortunate 
dwelling, what a different master was there ! though, 
how can he be called the master 1 yet how unhke 
its former possessor ! For M. Yarro intended it 
should be a retreat for study, and not a haunt for 
lewdness. In that villa, what was formerly the sub- 
ject of conversation 1 what of meditation? what 
was committed to writing? — ^The constitution of 
Rome, the monuments of our ancestors, every sub. 
ject of learning and philosophy. But while you 
were tenant there, for you were not master, nothing 
was to be heard but the noise of drunkards ; the 
pavements floated, the walls were stained with wine ; 
free-born youths of liberal education were con- 
founded with the worst of characters, and matrons 
with abandoned women. People came from Cas- 
sinum, Aquinum, and Interamna,* to pay you their 

* Cassinum was a town of Campania, now called Monte Cascina 
Aqoinam was a town of the Latins, near Samnium ; it was the placs 
or JuTenars birth, and is now called Apano. Interamna waf a town 
of Campania, not liir from Aquinum : it derived its name flrom its ^ii»> 
tkm, between tbe rivers Melpis and Liris. 
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compliments; not one was admitted. And this 
indeed was right ; for the ensigns of consular dig- 
nity were disgraced by so kifamous a fellow. In 
his return from thence to Rome, when he came to 
Aquinum, great numbers (for it is a populous town) 
came out to meet him ; but he was carried through 
the streets in a covered litter, as if he had been 
dead. The inhabitants of Aquinum acted foolishly ; 
yet what could they do, they lived on the road T But 
what shall we ^ay of the Anagnini 1 who, though they 
lived off the road, yet came down and complimented 
him, as if he had been really a c onsul. It is incredi- 
ble to relate, yet aii agree that he returned no com- 
pliments ; which is the more surprising, as he had 
two inhabitants of Anagni in his train, Mustek and 
Laco : the one an excellent fencer, the other an ex- 
cellent drinker. Why should I mention the threats 
and abuses he threw out against the Sidicinians ? 
He oppressed the inhabitants of Puteoli, for putting 
themselves under the patronage of C. Cassius, tho 
Bruti ; which they certainly did from principle, from 
inclination, from friendship, and aifection ; not from 
dread and terror, which forced them to follow you 
and BasiJus,* whom nobody would choose as clients, 
much less as patrons. 

In the mean time, during your absence, what a 
glorious day was that to your colleague, when he 
demolished that monument in the forum which you 
used to worship ! at the news of which, we are told 
by those who were present, you fainted away. What 
happened after that I know not ; I suppose fear and 
the dread of arms then prevailed, "i ou drew your 
colleague down from that glorious height to which 
his merit had raised him, and rendered him, not so 
bad as yourself indeed, but surely very unlike to 
Dolabella. But what was your return from ^ence 

* Ttiis BasUtts, it seems, was a person of a very inraraous character. 
■ad a great temporizer ; as appears from his joining Poinpey \u the o»w 
wars, and afterward assoi'iaung tumself with Antony. 
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to Rome t what confusion was the whole city thrown 
into 1 We remembered Cinna too powerful ; we had 
seen Sylla afterward tyrannizing; and had just 
beheld the usurpation of Csesar. These had swords 
perhaps, but they were sheathed, and few in nura- 
oer. But on that occasion, how detestable and how 
great were the barbarities you committed ! Battal- 
ions of soldiers, with swords in their hands, followed 
you ; and we saw litters carried along filled with 
bucklers. But these objects, conscript fathers, were 
so frequent and so familiar to us that we became 
quite insensible to them. On the first of June, 
when we would have met in the senate, accord- 
ing to appointment — struck with sudden fear, each 
of us fled. But he who neither wanted a senate, 
nor wished for the counsels of any person, but 
rather rejoiced at our departure, immediately put 
in execution those wonderful acts of his. He who 
had defended Caesar's notes while he could gain any 
thing by it abolished Caesar's laws, and those salu- 
tary ones, that he might overthrow the constitution. 
He prorogued the number of years for holding prov- 
inces ; and this man, who ought to have been the 
defender of Caesar's acts, repealed them ; both those 
of a public and those of a private nature. In public 
affairs nothing is of more weight than a law ; in 
private, nothing of greater force than a will. Some 
laws he abolished without promulgation ; others he 
stuck up, that he might abolish those already pro- 
mulged. He made a will of no effect which is 
always valid even among the meanest citizens. The 
statues and pictures which Caesar, together with his 
wardens, had left as a legacy to the Roman people, 
he carried off, partly to Pompey's gardens, partly to 
Scipio's country seat. 

And are you watchful over Caesar's memory 1 do 
you l^e him even in the grave t what higher hon- 
our could he possibly attain to than to have a shrine, 
m image, a pavilion, and a priest 1 As Jupiter, as 
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Mars, as Romulus then have their priests, is M. An- 
tony priest to the deified Cffisar 1 why do you stop 
here 1 why are not you consecrated 1 appoint a day : 
look out for some pc^rson to consecrate you ; we 
are colleagues, nobody will oppose it. Detestable 
wretch, whether considered as the priest of a tyrant 
or of a dead man ! I ask you, then, whether you 
know what a day this is 1 are you igfnorant that 
yesterday was the fourth day of the Roman games 
in the circus 1 that you yourself proposed to the 
people that a fifth should be dedicated to Csesar t 
Why then are we not in our proper robes t* why 
do we suffer an honour conferred on Cjesar, by your 
law, to be neglected 1 Can you, who have suffered 
a day to be profaned by adding supplications, deny 
him shrines ? — either destroy religion in every re* 
spect, or maintain it in all. You will ask, perhaps^ 
whether I approve of a shrine, a pavilion, and a 
priest 1 I approve, then, of none of them. But you, 
who defend Caesar's acts, what reason can you 
assign for defending some and neglecting others? 
unless, indeed, you confess that you measure every 
thing by your own interest, not by his dignity. What 
answer can you make to these things? I long for 
a specimen of your oratorical talents. I know that 
your grandfather was a man of great eloquence; but 
he was not so perspicuous in speaking as you are. 
He never harangued naked ;t but such is your plain- 
ness and simplicity that you laid open your very 
bosom to our view. Will you make no answer to 
this ? will not you so much as venture to open your 
mouth ? is there nothing in this long oration of mine 

* Such Roman senators is went actual inafrifltrat9ii>.orthe c^ty.aa the 
oonsulfi, prei'irs, edlles, tribunes, dec, duriDC the year or their niHgistracy 
ml ways wo»e the pratesta^ or a gown bo^red round with a stripe of 

Krple ; in tviiich habit also all the rest of the senate, who had already 
me those offices, used to assist at .the public ftetivalsand si^poUiea 
t Cncero here alludes to Antony's haraoguing naked durin^e ftsU- 
val of the Lupercalia. 

Cic. Vol. IT.— Z 
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wUcli yOQ ttiink 70U ean answer ? But let us omit 
what is past. 

Defend, if you can, this one day— -this present day, 
I say— this very instant of time in whicn I am now 
spewing. Why is the senate beset with a body of 
arm^ ment why do your guards now hear me with 
swords in their hands ? why are not the doors of the 
temple of Concord thrown open 1 why do you bring 
into the forum the Ityreans, armed with darts ; a 
race the most savage of all mankind ? He answers 
that he does it for his own safety. Is it not better 
then to undergo a thousand deaths than not to be 
able to live in your own country without an armed 
gnard! But, believe me, that is no guard. The 
hearts and affections of your fellow-citizens, and 
not your arms, must be your protectioq. The peo^ 
pie of Rome will take away, will wrest these rrom 
your hands ; and I hope with safely to us all. But 
whatever way you deal with us, while you pursue 
sooh measures, your reign, believe me, will be but 
short ; for too long has your generous spouse, whom 
I reentimi without the least reflection, owed the 
third debt she has to nay to the Roman people.* 
Rome has ikom still len whom she may safely trust 
'With the reins of government : in whatever parts 
"Of the world they are, there dwells all the safety 
•^f this state, or rather the state itself; which has 
^t omIt avenged herself, not recovered her former 
atrength. Our coimtry has, indeed, youths of the 
freatest quality, ready to defend her; though it has 
been thought expedient for them to retire, out of 
(vegardto the public tranquillity, vet their country 
^iU recall them. Even the name ofpeace is pleasing, 
and peace herself is salutiary ; yet between peace 
and servitude there is a wide difference. Peace is 

« WWm^ wtod WM Antony's wiA, bad three hvsbaode, ClodiiM, Onto, 
^naAuimTf: tHe Srat wm killed by Milo; ttie eeoond, being «mk W 
€Mer«cain8t Jnba, king of Mauritania, was de/bated and kUled: and 
"^ ^ Mr o tiers p»ognoMicates the death of her third husband Antony. 
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IIm tranquillity or liberty ; sorritade the worst of all, 
evils, to be repelled, not only by force, but by death 
Uaelf. But though these brave deliverers of ours 
have withdrawn themselves from our sight, yet have 
they left a glorious example. They have doae 
what no one ever did before. Brutus made war on 
Tarquin, who was king at a time when it was agree- 
able to the Roman constitution to have kings. Sp. 
Cassius, Sp. Melius, M. Manlius were put to deaU& 
on a suspicion of affecting royalty : but our deliver- 
ers are the first who have drawn their swords, net 
against one who affected royalty, but one who was 
in actual possession of it ; an action which, as it 

• is glorious and divine in itself, so is it worthy our 

• imitation ; espeeially as the authors of it have ac- 
quired such glory as heaven itself seems scarce 
wide enough to contain. Fot though the conscious- 
ness of a glorious deed is a sufficient reward, yet 
immortality, I think, ought not to be contemned by 
a mortal. 

Call to mind, then, M. Antony, that day when you 
abolished the dictatorship : set before your eyes the 
joy of the senate and people of Rome ; compare 
these objects with the treasures you and yours hai^e 
hoarded up, then will you perceive the differenee 
between profit and applause. But as some persons, 
through sickness and a stupefaction of the senses, 
lose all taste for the most savoury food, so the lust- 
ftil, the covetous, the wicked, have no relish for true 
elory. But if glory cannot allure thee to virtuous 
deeds, has fear nothing to restrain thee from the 
most scandalous actions 1 judiciary proceedings thou 
dost not regard ; if this proceeds from a conscious- 
ness of innocence, 1 commend it : if through a sense 
of thy power, dost thou not perceive how much the 
man has to fear who entertains such a dkregpeirdt 
But if you are above dreading brave men and good 
citia^ns, because your arms protect you, yet, believe 
me, your own creatures will not endUM you angr 
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longer. And what a life is it to be under continiial 
apprehensions, night and day, from your own party? 
unless they are under greater obiigations to you 
than those who put Caesar to death were to him. 
But are you in any respect to be compared with 
Caesar ? He had genius, sense, memory, learning, 
foresight, consideration, and activity ; his achieve- 
ments in war, though destructive to his country, 
were yet great in themselves: having meditated 
usurpation for many years, at length, with great toil 
and many dangers, he accomplished his design: 
with presents, shows, largesses, and entertainments, 
he soothed the thoughtless multitude; his friends 
he obliged by his generosity, and his enemies by a 
show of clemency. In a word^ partly by fear» 
partly by patience, he brought a free state to a habit 
of slavery. 

As to the lust of power, indeed, you ipay be com- 
pared with him, though in no other respect will the 
^ comparison hold. But, from the numberless evils 
he brought on his country, this advantage still arises, 
that the people of Rome have now learned how far 
any man is to be trusted, into whose hands they 
may commit themselves, and whom they ought to 
be on their guard against. Do you not reflect on 
these things ? do you not perceive that it is enough 
for brave men to have learned, that the most beauti- 
ful action in itself, the most delightful in its conse- 
quences, and the most illustrious in fame, is that of 
killing a tyrant ? When they could not bear with 
him, will they bear with you ? Believe me, men 
will now run eagerly into such an enterprise, nor 
will they wait for slow opportunity. I beseech you 
then, M. Antony, cast your eye at last on your coun- 
try. Consider' those you are descended from, not 
those with whom you live: behave towards me 
as you will, but be no longer an enemy to your 
country. But these are your concerns ; as for me, 
I wUl mak# this public declaration : 1 defended the 
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state in niy youth, and will not aban(}on it in my old 
age ; I despised the sword of Catiline, and will not 
fear yours. Nay, I would willingly expose my per- 
son, if by my death the liberties of Rome could be 
immediately recovered, and the Roman people could 
be delivered from that painful load they have been 
ao long in labour of. For if, near twenty years ago, 
1 declared in this very temple that death could not 
be untimely to me, when consular, how much more 
truly can I make that declaration now that I am an 
old man ! To me, conscript fathers, death is now 
even desirable, after the many honours I have ob- 
tained, and the duties I have performed. Two things 
only I wish for; the first is, that 1 may leave the 
Koman people free ; and a greater blessing than this 
the immortal gods cannot l^stow on me : the other, 
that every man may be rewarded as he has deserved 
of his country. 

ZS 
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ARGUMENT. 

SsRvira BuLnnns was of a noble and patrician fhmiljr, of the same 
■ age, tlie same atudies, and the aaine principles with jUicorp, with whom 
be kept up a perpetuai rriendship— They went through tbeir exercise* 
tocether wtien young, both at Rome and at Rboden, in ihe celebrated 
■chofri of Molo : whence he becanne an eminent pleader oT causes, 
and passed through ali the great offices ol' slate, with a singuiar repa> 
tatioti of wisdom, learning, and integrity ; a constant admirer of the 
modesty of the ancients ; and a reprover of the insolence of his own 
times — When he could not arrive at the first degree of fame as an 
orator, he resolved to excel in what was next to it, the character of a 
lawyer ; choosing rather to be first in Ihe second art, than the aerond 
only in the first: leaving, therefore, to his friend Uicpro the field of 
eloqnence, he contented himself with such a share of it as was suf- 
ficient to sustain and adorn the profession of the law— In ihis he suc- 
ceeded to his wish, and was (hr superior to all who had ever professed 
it in Rome ; being Ihe first who reduced it to a proper science, or rational 
system ; and added light and method to that, which all others before 
him had taught darkly and confusedly— Nor was his knowledge con- 
fined lo the external forms, or the effects of the muiuci|Nil laws ; but 
enlarged by a comprehensive view of univerHSl equity, which he mad6 
the interpreter of its sanctions, and the rule of alt his decisions ; yet 
be was always belter pleased to pnl an amicable end lo a controversy 
than to direct a process at law— In his political. behaviour he was 
iJways a friend to peace and liberty; moderating the violence of oppo- 
site parties, and discouraging every step towards civil dissension ; and 
in the war between Csssar and Pompey was so busy in contriving pro- 
jects of an accommodation, tnat he fained the name of the ** Peace- 
makers—Through a natural timidity of temper, confirmed by a pto- 
fession and course of life averse fVom arms, though he preferred 
Pompey's cause as the best, he did noi care to fight for it ; but, taking 
Casar's to be the strongest, sulfered his son to follow that camp, while 
be himself continued quiet and neuter : fur this he was honoured by 
Casar, yet could never be induced to approve his xovernment— From 
tlie thne of ( esar's death, he continued still lo advise ami promote all 
measures which o^amed likely to establish the public coheord— Ho 
wasseat with L. Pbilippus and L. PiM>, both consular setialois.'onan 
Mibassy to Antony, to desire him, in the name of the senate, to quit 
the ciage of Modeoa, and desist from ail hostikUea in Gaul, but diai 
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keftnre he renched Antony's camp— When the news of his death wm 
tNTOught 10 Rome, Paiisa called tbe senate together to deliberate on 
some proper honours to oe decreed to his memory— He ^poke largely 
in his praise, and advised to pay him all ttie honours which had erer 
been decreed to any who had iost their lives in the service of their 
country ; a public Ainoral, sepnlehre, and statue— Servilius, who spoko 
next, agreed to a fhneral and monument, but was against a staiue : as 
doe only to those who had been killed by violence in the discharge of 
their emba8Kie8— Cicero was not content whh this, but out of private 
fiieiidship to tbe man, as well as regard to the public service, resolved 
to have all the honours paid to him which tbe occasion could possibly 
Justify- III answer therefore to Servilius, he shows, in this oratioUi 
with his usual elnqueace, that the case of Sulpicius was the samo 
with the case of those who had been killed on the account of their 
embasstes - The senate, agreeably to i icero's desire, granted ths 
staiue, which, we are told by a writer of the third century, remained 
to his time in the rostra of Augustus— This oration was delivered 
A. U. C. 710, and of Cicero's age sixty- four. 



I WISH, conscript fathers, the immortal gods had 
put it in our power to return thanks to the living 
Ser. Sulpicius, rather than to decree honours to his 
memory. Nor have I the least doubt, but if that 
great man could have returned from his embassy, his 
return would have been both agreeable to us and 
beneficial to the state ; not that L. Philippus and L. 
Piso were wanting in diligence or attention, in the 
discharge of so important an office and trust, but, 
as Ser. Sulpicius exceeded them in years, and all 
men in wisdom* his being cut off so suddenly left 
the embassy maimed and imperfect. But if due 
honours have ever been decreed to any ambassador 
after his death, they can be due to none more than 
to Ser. Sulpicius. Others, who have died during 
their embassy, left Rome without any certain hazard 
of their lives, without any apprehensions of death : 
Ser. Sulpicius set out with some hopes of reaching 
M. Antony, but with no hopes of retu rning. Though 
he was in so bad a state of health that he even de- 
spaired of himself, if he should add the fatigue of a 
journey to his indisposition, yet he refused not to 
try if, wtth his last breath, he could be of any service 
to bis country. Accordingly, neither the rigour of 
the winter, the snow, the length of the joum^?;, the 
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Toughness of the roada, nor his increasing indispo- 
sition could retard him ; and when he had reached 
the person to whom he was sent, he died the very 
moment he was going to enter into a conference 
with him and discharge his commission. On ttiis, 
therefore, C. Pansa, as well as on all other occa- 
sions, yoM have acted nobly, by exhorting us to 
honour the memory of Ser. Sulpicins, and by speak- 
ing so copiously in his praise. To what you have 
said I should add nothing, and only declare my 
assent, were it not that I think it necessary to reply 
to P. Servilius ; who has deliirered it as his opinion 
that the honour of a statue is only due to those who 
have been killed by violence in the discharge of 
their embassy. But, in my opinion, conscript 
fathers, it was not the manner, but the cause, of the 
death that our ancestors regarded : for they granted 
a monument to him whose death was caused by his 
embassy, that in dangerous wars men might under- 
take the office of ambassador with greater cheerful- 
iiess. We are not to seek precedents then from our 
ancestors, but explain the intentions of those from 
whom those very precedents sprang. 

Lar. Tolumnius, king of the Veientes, put to 
death, at Fidenae, four ambassadors of the Romaii 
people, whose statues I remember to have seen in 
the rostra.* And this honour was due to them ; for 
as they had suffered death on account of their coun- 
try, our ancestors, for the life they had lost, a life 

* In the year of Rome 315, the Ffdenates threw off the Roir.an yolw, 
and pnt ihemaeWes under Che protection af Tn'r -'- - "'-i n af the Vel- 
entiM, by whoae orders they murder'^i] rimr . - , .r^, ^ricrn tba 
Roman* wnt to them to ask the reaaicui of ihelir couiIuil-i. ^o ea>i>rrnoai 
a proceeding was (bllowed by a Vlotudy war ; its hmve Mamereiita JEml- 
llus was nominated dicutor, and derL<4i»d tlia Veieti[« and Pidma 
with the Falisci. who joined them, iii a [jiu hcd bat Me. 1'u1utnnlu« i 
■!ain in thenccionby Cornelioa Cossq^, a le^turijirj^ trihqTitT wbo ii[rfp^__ 
takn of his armour and royal robes ; and iliune n^Kntli CornoliU!! sAerwmii 
carriod on his shouMers in the diriati>r« irLUfTtpli. in*! tben d^sfjoajtad 
Ibem m the temple of Jupiter ForetniJij. Xiiny \«rre iha aecoud of tim 
mm known in Rome : the first were b&rne by Rainkilu^ who killid £lai 
AaMuJb aingle comhat -' ^^ ^ 
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short at best, rendered their memory lasting. The 
statue of Cn. Octavius, an ilhistrious and g:reat man, 
who liist introduced the consulship into that family, 
which has since been fruitful in the bravest of men, 
we still behold in the rostra. No one, at that time, 
envied new men ; virtue was honoured by all. But 
such was the embassy of Octavius, that there was 
not the least suspicion of danger in it : for being 
sent by the senate to penetrate into the intentions 
of kings and free nations, but chiefly to forbid the 
grandson of that Antiochus who had waged war 
with our ancestors, to maintain fleets, or bring up 
elephants,* he was slain by one Leptines in the 
gymnasium at Laodicea. A statue was then be- 
stowed on him by our ancestors for the life he had lost ; 
which, for many years after, did honour to his de- 
scendants, and at present is the only monument 
extant to the ihemory of that illustrious family. 
But it was not the blood which was poured forth m 
death, but death itself, undergone for the sake of 
the republic, that procured this honour to him, 
and to Tullus Cluvius, L. Roscius, Sp. Antius, and 
C. Fulcinius, who were killed by the king of the 
Veientes. 
If therefore, conscript fathers, Serv. Sulpicius 

* This was Antiochus Euiiator, grandson of Antiochus surnamed th« 
Great. Ai the death of his father, Antiochus Epiplianes, be was only 
nine years old, and led under the guardianship of Kysias. When the 
news of Epiphaties's death came to Rome, the senate despatched Co. 
Octavius and two others to assume the administration of the government 
of Syria : and to these they gave instructions to burn all the decked ships, 
disable the flephants, and, in a word, weaken as much hs jiossible the 
forces of the kingdom. Octavius, in his journey, passed tiirough Cappa- 
doeia, where King Ariaratbcs oflbred him an army to escort him into 
Bpia, and to keep the people of that country in awe uh le he performed 
hni commiss on - but he, confiding in the migcsty of the Riunan name, 
disdained all other protection. At Laedicea be began to put the order* 
of the senate in execution, burn ng the ships, and disabling the ele- 

£ bants. His pretence was the treaty made with Antiochus the Great, 
1 which it had been stipulated that the 8} nans should not have iibova 
a certain number of ships of war, nor tame any elephants. Thlt 
despotic niaiinur of proceeding highly exasperated the people ; and one 
Leptines. supposed to be huxd by Lyaias, assassinated Oclavius in thi 
fymnasittm. 
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had lost his life, by any accident, I should have beien 
deeply concerned indatd for the loss my conntvy 
had sustained; and should have thought that his 
memory ought to be honoured, not by monumenls, 
but by public mourning. Bnt now can there be any 
doubt that the embassy killed himt He carried 
death out along with him, which, had he ataid at 
home, he might have escaped by his own care, by 
the tenderness of an excellent son ^nd most faithfd 
wife. But when he saw, that if he did not obey 

Sour authority, he should be unlike himself; and tf 
e did obey, that the office he had undertaken for his 
country would put an end to hia life ; he chose, in 
so critical a state of the republic, rather to die ti^ 
teem to decline any service which he could possibfar 
do. In many of the cities through which he passed, 
he had opportunities of refreshing and reposing him- 
self, liis hosts generously offered him every thing 
that was suitable to the dignity of so great a maa, 
and joined with his coUeagnea in pressmg him to 
rest, and consult his own life ; but, in spite of Us 
distemper, he persevered in the resolution of urging 
his journey, and hastening to perform the commandS 
of the senate. His arrival greatly disconcerted 
Antony, because what was declared to him by your 
orders was settled by the authority and advice of 
Servius Sulpicius; and he showed how much he 
hated the senate, when he expressed such insolent 
joy at the death of so illustrious a senator. Ser. 
Sulpicius then was as truly killed by Antony, aa 
Octavius was by Leptines ; or those I have just now 
mentioned by the king of the Veientes : for he cer- 
tainly killed him who was the cause of his death: 
for which reason, I thii^, we ou^ht to leave to pos- 
terity some monument of the opinion of the senate 
concerning this war; and this statue will bear wit* 
ness that it was so important a war, that the death 
of one who was employed in it as an ambassador 
had honours paid to it. 
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If you will but recollect, conscript fathers, how 
Set. Sulpicius endeavoured to excuse himself from 
undertaking the embassy, you must needs be con- 
vinced that this honour to him, when dead, is but a 
necessary amends for the injury done to him when 
living ; for you, conscript fathers (it is a harsh say* 
ing, but I must say it), you* were the persons who 
deprived Ser. Sulpicius of life. When you saw 
t^at his excuse was grounded, not on a pretended, 
but on a real indisposition, you were not, indeed, 
cruel (for nothing can be more compassionate than 
this order), but as you flattered yourselves that there 
was nothing which his authority and wisdom could 
not effect, you overruled his excuse, and obliged him, 
who always thought your sentiments of the great- 
est weight, to yield to your remonstrances. And 
when the consul Pansa joined his exhortation, with 
a gravity and force of speech which the ears of Ser. 
Sulpicius had not learned to bear, he then took his 
son and me aside, and professed that he could not 
help preferring your authority to his own life. We, 
tiirough admiration of his virtue, durst not venture 
to oppose his will. His son was tenderly moved, 
nor was my concern much less : yet both\)f us were 
oU|ged to g^ve way to the greatness of his mind, 
and the force of bis reasoniuff : when, to the great 
joy and with the great applause of you all, he 
promised that he would do whatever you prescribed, 
nor would decline the danger of that vote of which 
he himself had been the proposer. Next morning 
we saw him set out, eager to execute your orders ; 
we accompanied him part of the way, and the words 
which he spoke to me at parting seemed a presage 
of his fate. 

Restore life then, conscript Cf^thers, to him, from 
whom you have taken it away : for the life of the 
dead is in the memory of the living. Take care 
tfaact he whom you unwillingly sent to his death 
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receive an immortality from you. ff you decree a 
statue to him ia the rostra, the remembrance of his 
embassy will remain to all posterity : for the other 
actions of Ser. Sulpicius's life will have many glo^ 
rious monuments to perpetuate their memory. His 
gravity, steadiness, honour, great care, and prudence 
itt defendinjif the slate will be for ever celebrated 
among mankind ; nor will his admirable. Incredible, 
and almost divine skill in interpreting the laws,* 
and explaining them according to the principles of 
equity, be buried in silence. Though all those who 
have ever applied themselves to the study of the 
law in this state were to be brought together into one 
place, they would not deserve to be compared with 
Servius Siilpicius. Nor was he less acquainted with 
the principles of universal equity than he was with 
the laws of his country. Accordingly, in every 
point relating to the civil law and the ordinances of 
the state, he made equHy the rule of his decisions, 
and was always better pleased to put an amicable 
end to a controversy than to direct a process at 
law. These things, therefore, do not stand in need of 
a statue to perpetuate their memory ; there remain 
other more glorious monuments of them, which will 
bear testimony to the glory of his life ; whereas the 
statue will only testify his honourable death, and be 
rather a monument of the gratitude of the senate, 
than of the fame of the man. The piety of the soa 
too, will contribute not a little to the gloiy of the 
father ; who, though he is prevented by excessive 
grief fro/n being present, yet ought you to be as 

* The old lawyers tell a remarkaUe story of the origin of Solpieiua^ 
tkVM and skill in the law : that fofng one day to consult Mucius Sen* 
▼ola about Mome ixiiiit, he was soduU in apprehending the meaning of 
Mucius'H answer, (hat after explaining it to him twice or thrice, Mucioa 
could not f'orbenr say ng, *' Tt is a shame Tor a nobleman, and a patrician^, 
and aplvmliT of causes, to he ignorant of that law which be professes ta 
uoderstand." Th '. re|*roach stung him to the quick, and made him ap* 
gy himself to hid studies with such industry, tlmt he became the ablest 
aWyer in Roioe. and left behind him about a hunt^rud and eighty b 
wiittaq bf^biMfcif, oil aiM aod diffioiltguestioos of law. 
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favourably disposed as if, he were. So great, indeed, 
is his concern, that no one ever grieved more for 
the death of an only son than he does for that of his 
father. It likewise concerns the reputation of Ser- 
vius Sulpicius the son, that he pay all due honours 
to his father ; though Servius Sulpicius could leave 
no more illustrious monument behind him than a 
son, the image o/ his manners, of his virtue, steadi- 
ness, piety, and genius ; whose grief can be softened 
by your thus honouring his father, or he is utterly 
inconsolable. 

When I recollect the many conversations which 
my intimacy with Ser. Sulpicius gave me an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying, I am persuaded, tl^at if he is sen- 
sible of any thtng after death, a pedestrian statue in 
brass, such as Sylla's first statue,* will be more 
agreeable to him than a gilt equestrian statue ; for 
Servius Sulpicius was a great admirer of the mod- 
esty of our ancestors, and condemned the haughty 
extravagance of the present times. As if I had con- 
sulted himself, therefore, on what would be most 
agreeable to him, as the interpreter of his pleasure, 
I declare for k pedestrian statue of brass ; which 
honourable monument will alleviate and lessen the 
sorrow of his fellow-citizens for his loss. And 
what I say, conscript fathers, must needs be approved 
of by P. Servilius, who delivered it as his opinion 
that a sepulchre ought publicly to be decreed to 
Ser. Sulpicius ; but not a statue : for if the death of 
an ambassador without blood or violence requires 
no honours, why does he decree the honour of a 
sepulchre, which may be reckoned the greatest that 
can be conferred on the dead 1 But if he grants 
that to Ser. Sulpicius which was not granted to Cn. 
Octavius, why does he refuse to the former what 
was granted to the latter 1 r ur ancestors have granted 

* Sylla had tturee etatnes erect d to him in the rostra : the first, ao* 
eoVding to Fliny, was a pedestrian statue of brass, the other cws 
trian. 

Cic. Vol. II.— A a 
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statues to many; bat sepulchres onl^ to a fevr. 
Statues perish by violence and the injuries of time ; 
but the sanctity of sepulchres is in the ground itself, 
which no violence can shake or overthrow. And 
time, which destroys other things, renders them 
only the more venerable. Let Sylpicius, therefore, 
to whom no unmerited honour can be paid, receive 
this additional honour likewise. Let us show our- 
selves grateful in honouring the death of the roan 
on whom we can now bestow no other mark of our 
regard. Let the audaciousness of M. Antony too, 
who is now waging an impious war against his coun- 
try, be branded with infamy ; for these honours paid 
to the memory of Ser. Sulpicius will remain an eter- 
nal testimony of Antony's having sfighted and re- 
jected our embassy. 

For which reasons my opinion is,* that " Whereas 
Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, the son of Quintus, of the Le- 
monian tribe,t in a critical juncture of the state, 
when he himself laboured under a dangerous indispo- 
sition, preferred the authority of the senate, and 
the welfare of the state, to his own life ; and strove 
against the violence and obstinacy of his distemper, 
to reach Antony's camp, whither the senate had 
sent him ; and when he had almost got thither, over- 
come by the violence of his indisposition, lost his 
life in the discharge of the most weighty employ- 
ment of the state ; and his death was such as became 
a life of the strictest integrity and honour ; durii^ 

* What tbe mf^orit)" of the Roman aenate approved was ^wn im 
Into a deeree, which waa fenerally conceived in words prepared and 
dictated hv tbe flrat mover of the question, or the principal spetker in 
Ikvonr of it ; who, after he had ^polten on it what he thought sufficient 
ttf recommend it to the senates used to eoneldde his speech by summing 
«p his opinion in the form of sneh a decree as he desired to obtain in ' 
eonsequence of it. Thus Cicero's orations against Antony, which 
were spoken at diArem times in fte senate, on poinU of the greate«l 
importance, generalfy conclude witii be form of such a decree as bk 
wasretfwnmeiidingon eaeh partkula oeeasion. 

t Th» Lemonian tribe was so ealled Aroma TiUaae of UmH ii«Mk Mir 
the PMruCapsna, in the Latin HMd. ^^ 
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which Ser. Sulpicius was often of great service to 
his country, both in a private and a public capacity : 
whereas so great a nran died for the sake of the 
state in the discharge of his embassy, the senate is 
pleased to decree that a pedestrian statue of brass 
should be erected to him in the rostra, with an area 
of ^ye feet on all sides of it, for his children and 
posterity to see the shows of gladiators, and with 
this inscription on the base of the statue, ' That he 
died in the service of the republic' " It is further 
decreed by the senate, that C. Pansa, and A. Hirtius, 
the consuls, shall either, or both of them, if they 
think proper, give orders to the city questors to agree 
for this base and statue, to see that it be erected in 
the rostra, and tp pay the contractor whatever sum 
thev a^ee for. And whereas the senate has hereto- 
fore displayed its dignity in the funerals of brave 
men, it is likewise decreed that his funeral obse- 
quies be celebrated with the utmost magnificence. 
And whereas Ser. Sulpicius Rufus, the son of 
Quintus, of the Lemonian tribe, has done so many 
important services to his coimtry that he deserves 
all manner of honours, the senate decrees, and thinks 
It for the honour of the state, that the curule ediles 
expend on the funeral of Sulpicius, what is appointed 
by the edicts relating to public funerals ; and that 
the consul C. Pansa assign him a place of burial in 
the Esquiline field, or any other place that shall be 
thought proper, with an area of thirty feet every 
way, to he granted publicly, according to the forms 
of law, as a sepulchre for him, his children, and pos- 
terity. 
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